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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


OPPY red bags, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors—and 
-that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect con- 
dition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


O use arguing about it, or 

making chin music in a minor 
key! If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe- 
notion or cigarette rolling ‘em 
idea cornered in your smokeappe- 
tite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign 
the longest lease you can hook up 
to on about the cheerfulest brand 
of in-and-out-door sport that ever 
did ramble up Broadway or down 
Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down to regular old 
between-us-man-talk, Prince 
Albert kicks the “pip’’ right 
out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleas- 
ure into the 24-hours-a-day joy’us 
class! Gives smokers more fun to 
the square inch than they, or you, 


the national joy smoke 


ERT 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 





ever dug out of a pipe before! 
Prince Albert makes a pipe or 
cigarette a peace party at both 
ends and the middle! Just hums 
and hums the soothingest sym- 
phony of smoke content that ever 
sifted its happy way into a 
man’s system! P. A. is so fra- 
grant, so fascinating in flavor, so 
refreshing ! 


And, you run plumb-fair against 
the astounding fact that Prince 
Albert can’t bite your tongue or 
parch your throat! Because, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 
out bite and parch! Why, you 
can’t get orders in fast enough to 
try to buy up the supply for a 
long, long spell! 
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Bunch Y our Hits! 





HIGH GUN 
fy Give your gun a chance to show you what it can do! 
TARGET Don’t be satisfied with an average score at the traps 
—or a hit-or-miss day in the field. Bunch your hits 
Remeron and keep ’em bunched by shooting shells loaded with 
Infallible or ‘EF. C.”’ 
NITRO CLUB 


You can shoot these powders in your favorite she//, for 
any one of the 14 standard brands listed at the left 
can be bought loaded with 


HERCULES 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


Smokeless Shotgun 
@isiack sues POWDERS 
CLIMAX INFALLIBLE ECF 
These powders never vary. They will always burn 
Nestown free and clean, give high velocity with light recoil 
FIELD and uniformly even patterns. 
RECORD We ae 
The next time you buy loaded shells insist that they 
be loaded with a Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
WINCHESTER der. Look on the end of the box or on the top wad 
REPEATER of the shell for the name Infallible or ‘‘E. C. 
& HERCULES POWDER CO. 
: 45 West 10th Street wy 


Delaware 


@ Wilmington 
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A whole new field of sport 


compact assembly of the Winchester Junior 

Trapshooting Outfit—the Winchester game of 

family trapshooting—an entirely new contnbution of 
informal sport to the American people. 


A WONDERFUL new game is locked up in the trim, 


You know what wonderful training for eye and touch 
the veteran trapshooter gets—the splendid nervous relaxation 
that comes from smashing the flying clay “birds.” The 
Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit brings these benefits 
to you and every member of your family—and at a very 
moderate cost. 


A family gun club in itself 


Take a look at the outfit in your dealer's window. Note 
the trim, perfectly proportioned .410 calibre sport gun. Observe 
the efficient little hand trap and the midget clay targets—just 
like the clay birds you see out at the Gun Club, but smaller 
in size. The Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit is a 
family gun club in itself. The little sport gun is accurate 
and dependable, like all the world-famous Winchester shot- 
guns. Every part of the assembly is in keeping with the 
Winchester high standards 
of quality. 

Women and children en- 
joy shooting the little sport 
gun. Its .410 calibre isso 
small that the gun has 
practically no recoil. 


Enlarged view 

of box contain- 

ing twenty-five 
-410 shells 





The Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit. An 
entirely new contribution 
of sport to the American 
people. 


The new Winchester .410 sport gun. Accurate and dependable like 
all the world-famous Winchester shotguns. 


Yet men and boys who are accustomed to bigger shotguns 
admire its beautiful lines, its perfect balance—value its accuracy. 


Have a family shooting-outing 

Off for a family shoot. Slip the outfit in the back of the 
car. Or is it a boating party? Stow-the outfit in. 

All kinds of games can be organized with the outfit. Boys 
against girls, adults against children, individual matches, 
tournaments and prizes. Keep the scores of your shooting- 
outings. It will enhance the sport. 

There's no limit to the fun you can have with the 
Winchester outht. Clay targets and ammunition are both 
inexpensive. The sport gun and the hand trap, with proper 
care, will last for years. It is the most economical sport you 
could pick out considering the fun it will provide. 


Your dealer has it 

Call on your dealer to-day and look at this storehouse 
of new = Handle the little sport gun, fit it to your 
shoulder. You can’t keep your hands 
off it. Examine the whole assembly. 
Every requisite for days of royal sport 
has been provided. 

Get the Winchester Junior Trap- 


shooting Outfit and give it to the 
wholefamily. Get it today. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 5010, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 












Additional Targets 
can be obtained at 
your dealer's. 


The sturdy Win- 
chester hand trap 
throwing the 


clay targets. 





WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Last Call for the Best Sport 


Now for the big ones, fellows! They are challenging you, from clear, cooldepths. Listen! It’s the 
last call! There’s ‘“Grand-daddy Muskie,’’ now. He’s laughing at the fisherman who went before 
you. Sois thatold pike that has put on more weight during the past months. Yes, and the black 
bass, too. Every time he “‘breaks,’’ he flirts his tail in open defiance of human skill and strategy. 


Don’t stand for anything like that. Hit the trail to the fisherman’s paradise. Get the joy of the Great 
Outdoors in the crisp, fresh days of autumn and bring home that venerable muskie, or that fighting 
pike, both victors in a score of battles. Or get Mr. Black Bass—his insults deserve punishment. 


See the two men in the boat? They went after the big ones. They’ve got one and they’re 
having the time of their life. It’s the best sport in the world. Go after the big ones, fellows, 
but go prepared. Take with you 


ME EK ana'BlueGrase REELS 








Steel ’ Rods 


Say, did you ever lose a good fish because the rod or reel threw you down just when you needed their help? What 
did you say? Well, if you rely on ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek or Blue Grass, you won’t lose your fish and you won’t lose 
your temper. 


‘‘Bristol’’ Rods are light and pliant, but they have the strength that never fails. They are the one rod for the big 
ones. And there’s nothing that compares with Meek and Blue Grass Reels for thorough efficiency. 


We prefer that you get ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels of your sporting goods store, 
but if your dealer cannot supply you promptly or doesn’t show a desire to do so, we will gladly fill your orders by 
mail at catalog prices. This is the day to write for ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek illustrated catalog. 


The Horton Mfg. Company, 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Its habits, characteristics, peculiarities—and some that 
have been met up with by the author. 














Felis Pardus inhabits the widest area 
of all the carnivora fissipedia. In Asia 
he is found from the cold forests of Si- 
beria to the tropical islands of the 
Straights Settlements; from the Yellow 
sea to the deserts of Arabia; and in 
every nook and corner of the African 
Continent. Even in the thickest settle- 
ments of the Orient and the Occident 
the spotted cat remains long after all 
other varieties of the wild fauna of the 
community has disappeared, before the 
onslaughts of man, raged for pleasure, 
sport or the protection of domestic prop- 
erty. 

Central Africa, at the present time, 
from ten degrees north to ten degrees 


south latitude, is the home of the 
greater number of leopards. Jganda 
seems to be about the center of the 


area and the section of country in which 
the animal is the most numerous. The 
almost total absence of the white set- 
tler and hunter, the plenitude of small 
buek, and the excellent cover may be 
ascribed as the reason. 

Like all other sub-divisions of the 
feline family, the leopard by nature has 
no special choice of country as a habi- 


tation. Mountains and plains, hills and 
valleys, deserts and swamps all seem 
to have their fair share of “spots.” 


Where there is food, there may be found 
opards. However, in certain local- 
ies of all districts, as is the case with 
| other species of wild-life, they are 
ore numerous than in others. Food 
‘nerally remains the governing factor. 
When settlers come, and game be- 
mes more searce, leopards take read- 

to domestic stock, and are the most 
inning depredators. Sheep and goats, 
lves and colts, as well as poultry and 
ven dogs come in for attention, accord- 
< to the tastes and possibilities of ac- 
lirement by the individual animal. 
In the modes of life, the leopard has 
ost traits common to the feline fam- 
Quite indifferent to the nature of 
ie country he may locate in, he at once 
ttles down to regular habits govern- 
g his every-day life. If, as the case 
ay be, an individual animal settles 
wn in close proximity to a native set- 
ement, he spots the easiest band of 
ats or sheep on which to feed, and 
ecomes a fixture to the community— 
bona fide resident, and the combined 
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ROPED AND 
efforts of a tribe of native hunters may 
kill him, but he cannot be driven away. 
And if his selected district becomes the 
hunting-ground of a pack of wild dogs 
or a mob of lions, and the game shifts 
about to evade the new-comers, “spots” 
will stay on and find food and be con- 
tent in the community long after the 
other killers have moved on in quest of 
pastures new. 

When an individual begins preying on 
some particular variety of buck, or barn- 
vard stock, as the case may be, he 
sticks closely to the haunts of his se- 
lected prey, killing and eating and 
sleeping away the time, quite content 
to be a leopard and in a land of luxury 
—for only food is required to make any 
district “home” to the beautiful cat. 

The feeding habits of the leopard are 
extremely regular. He kills in the early 


evening, if possible, eats his fill, but 
daintily, lingers about the “kill” till 
morning light, when he slips silently 
away to the nearest water, drinks his 
fill, returning again as stealthily to 


NECK-BROKEN 


FROM A “JERK.” 


some hidden spot in close proximity to 
his prey to lay up for the day’s sleep 
and feline dreams. 

In the methods of killing of his prey, 
the leopard is strictly cat. He both lays 
in wait, or stalks the game, as condi- 
tions demand; though by choice he pre- 


fers to lie in wait, and displays the 
greatest patience in such vigils, and 


seldom fails in selecting either a place 
or a time to make a “kill.” 

The lion is not particular where he 
seizes an animal to pull it down. I have 
seen a lion spring onto the back of a 
zebra and be carried several rods, his 
holds finally breaking, and fall to the 
ground, apparently disgusted, and give 
up the chase. And on another occasion 
have seen a lioness dash at a big water- 
buck bull, seize him by the leg and after 
a tussle lose her hold, and allow the 
buck to escape. But the leopard is al- 
most a sure killer. Oftentimes, in the 


jungle I have seen the foot-prints and 


torn-up ground where a lion had failed 
to pull down an animal, but never an 
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instance of the failure of a leopard. 
Although much lighter in weight and 
inferior in strength, the lesser cat is far 
more agile, has more energy, staying 
qualities and far better judgment in 
making an attack. 

The leopard’s favorite method of at- 
tack is to spring upon the back of the 
victim, set all claws into the flesh, and 
the teeth deep into the top of the neck, 
close up to the base of the skull. This 
naturally causes paralysis of the 
muscles of locomotion, and the animal 
goes down in a heap, and before recov- 
ering is bitten deep into the jugular 
vein, or has the vertebra broken. The 
rest is easy. 

The leopard, not even tired from the 
short exertion of the conflict, laps his 
chops a few times, surveys the sur- 
roundings, and begins his meal. 

Lions, chetahs and all canines begin 
the meal on the abdomen or hips of their 
kill. But the leopard, never. His choice 
morsels lie about the side of the jaw, 
the eye and the ear. And from the for- 
ward part of the animal he gradually 
eats back, until the organs of the trunk 
are exposed, when the stomach is re- 
moved, dragged away and buried be- 
neath a covering of grass, leaves or 
other debris. 

A hungry lion will eat the greater 
part of a zebra or a hartebeast in a 
night, wasting and scattering about all 
that remains. And a chetah will de- 
vour a grant’s gazelle, or a tommy at a 
feed, leaving but little for the vultures. 
But even a small buck will suffice for 
a leopard for a week. Lions, hyenas 
and chetahs kill, ofttimes wantonly, and 
always wastefully, but the leopard 
seems content to kill only for food ex- 
cept on domestic stock and is provident 
in the preservation of even that. In 
this respect he is in a class by himself, 
so far as the felines are concerned. 

As leopards vary greatly in size, nat- 
urally in feeding they specialize on dif- 
ferent animals. As the size of the 
leopard is only confined within the ex- 
tremes of from 100 to 220 pounds in 
weight, and from less than six feet to 
nearly ten feet in length, necessarily 
his selection of animals upon which 








PULLING A LEOPARD’S TAIL WITH ONLY A ROPE ON THE FOREFEET. 


to prey differs even more widely. 

The smaller specimens feed either on 
very small buck, or even almost exclu- 
sively on wild fowl; while the larger 
specimens favor buck as large as kon- 
gona, wildebeast, forest-pig and even im- 
mature zebra. But, buck of the medium 
size, like palla, bushbuck, gazelles and 
the young of even larger buck come in 
for the most attention. 

Like the lion, the leopard will pass up 
nothing in the way of meat that comes 
his way. And the carcasses of fallen 
animals, regardless of the state of de- 
composition, seems as acceptable as the 
freshly-killed antelope kid or half-grown 
bush-pig. And he will lay up and guard 
a fallen animal with all the care and 
jealousy he would the choicest chakula 
(food), and woe unto any animal be- 
neath him that attempts to filch his 
find. 

The absolute absence of animal life 
in any district is no indication that 
there are no leopards. The animal takes 
readily to insects—ants, locusts and 
beetles—and in many districts of 
Uganda, where the natives’ choice food 
consists of these creatures, the compe- 
tition between the native and the leop- 
ard is of the keenest nature. And many 
an ant-hill, carefully guarded for weeks 
by the native, that he may get the ants 
when they “swarm” which they do in 
the night, instead of yielding a basket 
of choice ants some bright morning, 
only displays the beaten field of some 
more entergetic leopard that has cleaned 
up the swarm to the last ant and left 
the ground strewn with chaffy wings 
and beaten down for rods about with 
foot-prints. 

And it would not be stretching a point 
to say that leopards are sometimes vege- 
tarians. In the absence of other food, 
herbs and grasses of many varieties 
make up the diet of “spots,” as evidence 
the contents of the stomachs of many 
which I have killed and examined. 

Then to sum up the home traits and 
feeding proclivities of the leopard, he 
lives where he can procure food, and 
while he may be choicy, individually, 
when his habits become fixed, he lives 
anywhere, and eats anything palatable 


to other animals. And he spends his 
time where he gets his food, and not in 
some picturesque spot among moss-cov- 
ered rocks or beneath the cover of some 
inpenetrable jungle. 

I once walked right onto a leopard 
lying asleep in short grass alongside a 
dead rhinoceros, and a hyena eating 
from the other side of the carcass. And 
on another occasion came upon one in 
the afternoon, in the _ elephant-grass 
jungle, in the Congo Belge, eating from 
the remains of a giant forest hog. Yet 
another time, on noticing a _ freshly 
killed kongona in the bottom of a deep 
ravine, with only a small spot eaten 
away on the side of the jaw, I went 
down to investigate, and found leopar« 
tracks going into a cave in the bank. 
And on starting to enter the cavern, the 
leopard rushed out at an open space 
tbove my head and dashed away before 
I could get in a shot. Altho he departed 
seemingly scared into a cocked hat, he 
returned in the early evening, unques- 
tionably knowing of my presence, and 
stole silently up to the mouth of the 
cave, seized the buck by the neck and 
began tugging to drag it away. 

A leopard’s ability to carry and drag 
his kills about has often been quite ex- 
aggerated. While he does exhibit won- 
Cerful skill and ability in dragging fair- 
sized buck up into trees, and hanging 
them far beyond the reach of other ani- 
mals, and in positions impossible for vul- 
tures to get at them, owing to tlie 
thorny nature of the trees, he cannot aj- 
proach the possibilities ascribed to hin 
of lifting and carrying clear of the 
ground, men or even fair-sized antelo} 
To carry it clear of the ground, he ca 
not get off with even a fifty-poun? 
buck. But to drag, for a short distan: 
especially down hill, he is quite capal 
of getting away with kills up to 2"? 
pounds weight, even placing them °» 
very awkward positions in trees °° 
rocks, where it would worry a stro 
man to dislodge them. 

The dragging of a kill for any c 
siderable distance is generally confin 
to the mother-leopard, before the k 
tens are large enough to accompany ! 
to where the animal has been killed. 





sich eases a buck of seventy-five 
pounds in weight is sometimes dragged 
» half-mile. But more often, food for 
t young is procured amongst the 
flocks of wild-fowl—a guinea-hen, a 
use or a bustard being quite suffi- 
cient for a feed for a whole litter of 
kittens several weeks of age. 

fhe mother-leopard prepares no spe- 
cial place to bring forth her young. Be- 
neath any convenient stone, or dense 
trees, suffices. The one thing she looks 
after is the close proximity to water 
and food. And she moves the kittens 
about as soon as they are able to 
travel, placing them in the most hidden 
spot near her last kill, where she can 
carry scraps of meat to them until such 
time as they are strong enough to ac- 
company her on scouting trips for food. 

The number of young to which a leop- 
ard gives birth is hard to determine. In 
captivity the conditions are so vastly 
different to the wild state that the evi- 
dence gathered from zoos is far from 
conclusive or convincing. Of the five 
females I have shot that were carrying 
young, the lowest number was three, 
and the highest six—an average of 
about four. 

Personally, with one exception, I have 
never seen two fully grown leopards to- 
gether, and conclude that they almost 
invariably hunt singly—the spoor con- 
firming such conclusions. And while I 
have shot as many as three over the 
same kill—one put out especially to 
shoot over, and two of them the same 
night—they always approached singly. 

The three specimens above mentioned 
were excellent evidence of the wide 
variation of leopards as to color-mark- 
ings and size. In fact, the species pre- 
sents almost as many shades and de- 
signs as an individual does spots. One 
of these was a fine big chap, with dark, 
long fur, while the second was quite 
light, with hair so short that it could 
hardly be classed as fur. And the third 
a little fellow with beautiful rosettes. 

With the exceptions of the black 
leopard, the three pretty well repre- 
sented the family. But the black leop- 
ard, despite the theory of some, is no 
particular variety—only melonism, or 
throw-backs to some parent stock—or 
possibly just freaks in coloring. 

As I have suggested, the coloring of 
the animal runs to many shades, and 
the arrangement of the spots to many 
designs. This also applies to kittens of 
the same family. And a black one may 
be—in fact is, invariably born from any 
ordinary colored parent. 

In the so-called black specimens the 
ts are invariably discernible if ex- 
posed to good light—thus indicating that 
the spots are there—only set on a black 
ground and not so noticeable. The same 
is true of the lighter colored animals. 
The differenée in the shades is invari- 


DD 


ably in the ground-coloring running 
from white into yellow, and in some 


C.ses to brown and black. 
Like all fur-bearing animals, leopards 
© colder climates or high altitudes al- 
\:ys have the longer, finest fur. The 
( of the Himalayas is without doubt 
vy a leopard—from the same parent 
Sock of all leopards—having become 
iter in color, from natural selection 
he lighter colored specimens being 
' ore able to acquire food on the snow- 
© vered ground, and the long fur the re- 
‘ ts of generations in cold climate. 
1 the jaguar of South America is, 

|} rhaps, of the same parent family, 
ed from a time when the two conti- 
its of the Southern Hemisphere were 
ted. 
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In speaking of the origin of leopards, 
something which is only speculation 
with all, the many characteristics com- 
mon to the lion and leopard are called 
to mind. The sounds of voice of the 
two animals is remarkably the same. 
And they emanate from the same physl- 
eal construction of the throat. The 
time of night when they give vent to 
feelings by “grunting,” as well as the 
other sounds given out, are the same 
and quite similar. And in the young of 
the lion, as well as the leopard, the 
spots are in evidence, and remain with 
the bigger animal, even into maturity 
in many specimens. So it is not im- 
possible that the two now distinct spe- 
cies may have sprung from the same 
parent-stock. 

In the long time necessary to bring 
about drastic changes in a species much 
has been eliminated from one and added 
to the other, till now only certain points 
remain the same, while many have be- 
come quite the opposite. The larger 
animal has become more noisy and boid, 
while the lesser has grown more cun- 
ning and fast. The one has stood his 
ground, while the other has been driven 
to climb, thus now able to take to trees 
with remarkable agility and speed. 

Tho the leopard is an excellent climb- 
er, he has remarkable sagacity about 
making use of his arboreal ability. He 
can glide from limb to limb with the 
grace of a squirrel, but knows the dan- 
gers of being “treed” as well as does 
the bigger monkeys and apes. If chased 
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by wild hunting dogs, lions or hyenas, 
the leopard “trees” as readily as he 
does from a well-trained pack of hounds 
and mounted hunters. But he knows 
the dangers of being treed by hunters 
and seldom sticks in a tree to await 
the arrival of man. 

Upon the approach of the hunter the 
wily cat leaps to the ground, knocks 
dogs right and left and heels it to the 
nearest thicket of stone-pile and there 
backs up against some protection from 
the rear and prepares to do battle to 
all comers. Then he is a nasty cat. 

Another trait is, when pursued, to 
hustle up a tree or bush to a height of 
some twenty feet, then, when ap- 
proached, spring down upon his adver- 
sary and use his teeth and claws for 
an instant, then break away for cover. 

Several times I have put leopards up 
trees with dogs, but never had one stick 
to the tree till I arrived. On one occa- 
sion we were eating breakfast—my 
daughter and I—when an animal leaped 
a small clearing in the bush about twen- 
ty yards from camp. At first sight I 
mistook it for a lion. The light was 
not good—about 5:30 in the morning— 
and we all dashed after it, hoping to 
drive it to bay in a nook against the 
river. The entire camp of natives were 
on the scene in a minute, and the thick- 
et surrounded, with the river as the 
only possible line of escape. When we 
were well in on all sides, and the thick- 
et well covered, the animal took to the 
water. I saw at once that it was a 
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leopard and fired thru the brush at the 
head—the only spot visible. At once 
the cat turned and darted from the 
river and up a tree. When shot from 
the tree it fell into the river and sank, 


and, altho we watched thruout the day, 
it never came to the surface. 
On another occasion I was watching 


the remains of an impalla that had been 
killed by a leopard, hoping to get a shot 
at the cat when he returned in the early 
evening. Leopards were very numer- 
cus in the district, and were raising 
havoe with the impalla, the only buck 
abounding. We had shot three in three 
days, and others were about camp night- 
ly. So I was quite sure we would get 
a shot by watching the kill, even before 
nightfall. 

The night was threatening to rain, so 
I took with me a flashlight, my rifle 
and one boy to use in case of emergen- 
cy, or to bring in the game. They also 
come in handy to help keep watch. Dark- 
ness was just falling when some ani- 
mal began a rattling of dead grass and 
twigs about twenty yards from us. It 
was too dark to see. Then on another 
side some other prowler began disturb- 
ing the bush. One seemed quite light 
footed, while the other was somewhat 
boisterous. The native, an old hunter 
of mine, was all attention and seeming- 
ly perplexed, when the two animals, 
without the slightest warning, started 
in a keen run for the kill, which was 
about twenty feet from us. The grass 
was to high to see, and, altho we saw 
the turmoil in the grass and bushes, not 
a color of the marauders appeared. In 
an instant there was scratching of bark 
for a second, then the heavy breathing 
of some animal very near us. The na- 
tive whispered to me that it was a lion 
—that he had come and had run the 
leopard up a tree. I aiscredited the 
idea, and we sat and listened to the 
heavy breathing for a minute, when it 
seemed to ease up. Then for another 
minute we sat, while everything was 
silent as the night. But a slight seratech 
on a tree assured me that something 
had treed, so I got up from my posi- 
tion and peered about in the darkness. 
Of course I could see nothing. Night 
was on, and it had begun to sprinkle 
rain. 

Then we talked about what had hap- 
pened. Sut for a minute. Something 
snarled lowly and the native clutched 
my arm and again whispered, “Simba !” 

I hurriedly drew forth the flashlight, 
switched it on, and begun surveying the 
adjacent vicinity for any sign of the 
prowlers. A tearing of bark caused me 
to glance up into the trees, and there 
I got the reflection of a pair of big 
green eves. It was the leopard. Hur- 
riedly I drew a bead and fired, but 
missed. And the second and third shots 
missed. I had but two more. So I 
started toward the tree to shorten the 
distance. Rifle shooting in the night 
is no certainty. I had taken about five 
steps when the native again seized my 
arm and pointed into the grass at the 
base of the tree and again whispered, 
“Simba!” I was just drawing a bead 
on the leopard, and as the sights cov- 
ered his eyes, fired. The leopard came 
crashing down, and I threw the gleam 
of the light down to the base of the 
tree and saw a huge spotted hyena bolt- 
ing away. 

I mentioned the fact that the leopard 
climbs trees to gain advantage to spring 
down upon an adversary. I once came 


upon a hunting party who had had just 
such an experience with one of the kili 
He had driven the leopard to the 


eats. 
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tree with beaters. A native approached 
too close and the beast sprang down on 
him and broke his neck at a single bite. 

It is instinct with a leopard to seize 
and bite the neck. Not only on buck 
does he show the trick, but invariably 
when he goes after the hunter, So thor: 
oly does the African native know this 
that he invariably wraps the neck with 
2 blanket, or a coil of vines, when go- 
ing in with spears to finish off a leop- 
ard. 

In Africa the natives dealing with the 
leopard come under two categories—of- 
fensive and defensive. 

When many leopards have accumu- 
lated in some certain section, and per- 
haps remain for a period of years with- 
cut molestation, and then some epidemic 
strikes the game and the few varieties 
of the vicinity die out and disappear in 
a few weeks, which is often the case in 
the tropics, then the leopards become 
a menace to the livestock and even the 
natives themselves. In 1917 this hap- 
pened in many parts of Uganda. Drouth 
affected the vegetation, the grass all 
dried up and rinderpest took off a very 
high per cent. of the game within a 
month’s time. And, with the game gone, 
the leopards raided the kraals of cattle, 


sheep, goats and fowls, and ofttimes 
the huts of the natives. At Mytiana, 
at a single mission station, forty-five 


cases of victims of leopards were treat- 
ed in a single month. Perhaps as many 
more were fatally mauled who did not 
reach the mission. About half of these 
cases were unprovoked attacks, the most 
of which, perhaps, were by leopards that 
had been lying in wait for game, were 
hungry, heard the native approaching, 
and, without a second look, pounced 
upon the victim before realizing he was 
a native. In most of the other cases 
the unfortunates were owners who had 
gone to the rescue of their flocks and 
were mauled attempting to destroy the 
marauding eat. 

One such instance came 
own experience. I had been 
elephants for the government—elephants 
had become so destructive to the na- 
tives’ gardens and huts that the govern- 
ment sought for men to kill them, giv- 
ing half the ivory for the service—and 
had collected a few goats and sheep, 
for which we had traded elephant meat 
to the natives. These animals we had 
built a hut for, and an old native and 
his wife and two children slept in the 
same hut, guarding the animals by 
night and herding them out by day. 

About 3 o’clock one morning I was 
awakened by a scream from the hut and 
jumped from bed, thinking that an ele- 
phant had strayed into camp and dis- 
turbed someone. But the cries came 
from the inside of the goat hut, so I 
hastened toward it, only in time to see 
some animal leap toward the ground in 
the darkness. Firing two shots quickly 
brought a grunt from the beast, which 
confirmed him a leopard, and that he 
had been hit, but he cleared away in 
the elephant grass. Hastily I tore away 
the door of the hut and struck a match, 
to find that the old man had been in a 
conflict with the leopard and was badly 
seratched up. 

He had been awakened by the goats 
running over him in the darkness, and, 
springing to his feet, seized up a burn- 
ing stick from the fire to better see 
about the hut. when the leopard left 
the goat he had killed and sprang for 
the head of the native. The old chap 
was carried to the ground with the 
weight of the leopard and received two 
seratehes from the ear around to the 


under my 
shooting 











center of the forehead ana clean to th 
bone. A few minor scratches about th 
body marked the contacts of the othe 
three feet of the leopard. 

The animal had torn the thatch fro: 
the roof, entered, and had killed a goa 
hefore waking the native. The old ma: 
recovered in a few weeks, but with tw: 
of the most ghastly scars imaginabl: 
for a face to contain. 

I had often before been struck with 
the remarkable protective coloration ot 
the leopard, but never so much so as 
on the occasion of the overtaking of 
the one above mentioned the next morn 
ing after the incident. Once before | 
had trailed up a wounded one and pho 
tographed him at a distance of a rod, 
only with the slightest covering of grass, 
yet he was all but invisible—a typtca! 
‘camouflaged haystack. But tne one in 
question had crept beneath the shade of 
a dense bush on the top of an ant-hill, 
where the light from the sun only pene- 
trated in little patches, and, tho there 
was only the slightest covering of grass, 
at ten feet he was all but impossible 
to make out. 

While discussing the possibilities of 
photographing him, he bounded out past 
an armed native, who darted a spear 
after him, but not until he had hit an- 
other old man, who went to the ground, 
but fortunately only received a few 
slight cuts on the shoulder. The spear, 
while it only penetrated the body an 
inch, entered between two sections of 
the vertebrae and the leopard died al- 
most without a struggle. 

The leopard’s ability to inflict fatal 
wounds has often been exaggerated. If 
he fails to get his coveted neck hold, 
his mouth is too small to bite deep 
enough to be fatal. And, if not seized 
by the victim when in conflict, his 
scratches are generally only the ones 
made in the first contact. Generally, 
when the victim goes to the ground the 
animal clears for cover, or darts with 
lightning speed for a second victim. 

Blood poison is the deadly result from 
many cases of leopard mauling. The 
teeth and claws of the animal are in- 
variably filthy, and fully 75 per cent. 
of the victims contract sepsis, which, 
in the poisonous atmosphere and dense 
humidity of the jungle combined with 
inadequate methods of treatment, makes 
the fatalities run into considerable num- 
bers. 

In my African experience I have been 
quite struck with the lack of staying 
qualities of both the lion and the leop- 
ard, especially so the latter. A _ lion 
will fight on, even after being tired to 
a finish, but a leopard, after a good 
run and tussle, gives up until it’s quite 
easy to handle him any old way so long 
as he is not given time to recover his 
breath. I have both roped them from 
horseback and taken them from house 
traps and hog-tied them, put on a raw- 
hide muzzle and carried them forty 
miles, slung on a pole. With the fore 
feet tied, or a rope in the mouth back 
of the teeth and around the head, they 
are absolutely beaten and will only pul! 
back. 

While some “tamers” have succeeded 
in quite domesticating leopards as 
“trained animals,” I have had both kit- 
tens and older ones in captivity, but, if 
well fed, I have never had a specime! 
that could be trusted with even th 
slightest opportunity. 

Treachery is the leopard’s long suit 
To demonstrate: I had one in captivit) 
in Nairobi for eighteen months. He was 
perhaps two weeks old when captured 
We fed him well—always meat—and i! 








year he was a monster. With me he 

lways exhibited a certain amount of 

ar, but with a menacing look that 

ever was reassuring. But with a 
tranger his very aspect reflected that 
only an opportunity was wanted for the 
worst display of ferocity. We kept him 
in a wooden cage, with a front of bars 
of half-inch iron, with a railing across 
the front four feet from the bars, with 
a printed warning, “Keep Clear—Dan- 
gerous.” 

Ofttimes strangers, especially soldiers 
from hospitals, came to the house to 
see the “zoo,” and the leopard was the 
favorite, because he invariably “demon- 
strated.” Finally a chap leaned against 
the railing, his arm extended slightly 
toward the bars, and he went to the 
hospital witu a badly lacerated arm— 
four claw cuts to the bone. It had been 
the first opportunity the beast had ever 
had and he sure used it. 
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Personally, I have “rubbed noses” 
with two leopards. The first one was 
dead before he hit me; the second one 
a few seconds after. The first instance 
was with a youngster, about half grown. 
He was munching the bones of a guinea 
hen in dense grass on the top of an 
ant-hill. I heard the sounds and started 
to part the grass for a look. I was 
about six feet from him. As I parted 
the grass, using the rifle barrel, the cat 
saw me‘and crouched. I fired from the 
hip. The soft-nose .30-’06 tore his face 
away and he lit on my head and back. 
He took off the greater part of my shirt, 
but only broke the skin in a few places. 

Later I had a big old tom get me in 
a bad position. One thing after an- 
other happened till I found myself down 
on the ground, bitten twice thru the leg 
and with the animal standing on my 
“tummy” with all four feet, trying to 
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get his head thru my guard to the 
throat. It took about three seconds to 
knock out his long teeth, kick him off 
and fire the shot that finished the fight. 
But it took three days to reach the hos- 
pital, nearly three months to walk, and, 
I fear, three years, if ever, to recover 
from the effects. But a leopard is no 
match for man if he doesn’t lose his 
head. 

From a sporting standpoint I think 
the leopard is the most cunning of ani- 
mals. He is the most stealthy cat, the 
most elusive and cunning in hiding and 
retreat. And when provoked, while he 
is not so strong as wie lion, the tiger 
or the bear, he is much faster. And I 
am quite convinced that, in a hand-to- 
hand, the leopard ranks first of all ani- 
mals in numbers of conflicts; and from 
blood poisoning, first as an author of 
fatalities. He is not a pet to play with. 
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In the Realm of the Sourdough 
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A hunting and collecting expedition into Alaska and Yukon 
Territory under the auspices and direction of the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 

The last chapter described the 12-mile trip over Russell Gla- 
cier, the arrival of the party at one of the permanent camps on the 
Kletsan, and the killing, while there of nine sheep—two on the 
Upper Kletsan and seven on Figgins Mountain. 
down on the last chapter as the hunters had returned from a very 
trying day on Figgins Mountain, after collecting seven specimens of 
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We should hardly have 
been human if we were not 
tired the next morning—in 
fact, we arose about how and 
when we pleased. This long- 
distance hunting was begin- 
ning to “get” us, for where 
the James branch of our party 
hunted yesterday it was 
eleven miles from camp. That 
was much too far to travel and hunt, es- 
pecially as it necessitated returning to 
camp at midnight, besides another trip 
next day by the packers for the hides, 
bones and meat. This could have been 
avoided to a great extent by side packs 
from main camp into closer proximity 
to the game—a plan that both Harry 
and I adopted when we hunted in this 
section on our return trip. 

Longley, Rogers, Wooden and Shorty 
left camp at 9 o’clock to get the skins 
and meat of five of the sheep killed the 
day previous (Harry’s sheep hide and 
meat having been taken in with the 
hunting party). These boys also hoped 
to get a ram or two from among those 
that had been seen the day before. At 
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7 p. m. Longley and Rogers returned 
to camp, reporting that they had left 
Wooden’s and Shorty’s horses at an 
egreed-upon spot, owing to the inabil- 
ity of the latter men to come off 
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PART IV. 


This is the law of the Yukon, and ever she makes it plain: 
“Send not your foolish and feebie; send me your strong and your sane— 
Strong for the red rage of battle; sane, for I harry them sore; 

Send me men girt for the combai, men who are grit to the core; 

Swift as the panther in triumph, fierce as the bear in defeat, 
Sired of a bull dog parent, steeled in the furnace heat. 

Send me the best of your breeding, lend me your chosen ones; 
Them will I take to my bosom, them will I call my sons ; 

Them will I gild with my treasure, them will I glut with my 
But the others—the misfits, the failures—I trample under my feet.” 
ROBERT SERVICE. 


the mountain with their companions. 

All those of us who were not engaged 
in hunting or going after the meat and 
hides loafed about camp that day, clean- 
ing up, shaving, writing, oiling guns, 
ete. It was a disagreeable day, even 
with us in a comfortable camp, and 
Shorty’s non-appearance worried us not 
a little. 

It started to drizzle and snow about 
2 p. m. and was raining when Rogers 
and Longley came in. It rained nearly 
all that night in camp. At 11:30 p. m. 
Wooden rode into camp and reported 
that he and Shorty had wounded a ram, 
and that they followed it a couple of 
miles thru the cliffs, but without suc- 
cess in finding it. When it came time 
to leave for camp they had to go back 
and up about two miles to where their 
horses had been left by Rogers and 
Longley, so Shorty suggested that he 
take a short-cut down to the trail and 


that Wooden go after the 
horses and pick him up on 
the way in. So they sep- 
arated. It was 7 o’clock 
when Wooden go to the 
horses. When he reached a 
meat; POint on his course where 


he thought Shorty ought to be 
he hallooed, fired his rifle 
and then waited. Then he 
repeated the same act again and again, 
waiting a reasonable time after each 
for a response. Receiving none, and 
believing that Shorty had walked ahead 
in the hope of being caught up with, 
Wooden rode into camp. 

I awoke in the night with a start 
after having heard the challenge of a 
bull moose. After awaking I still con- 
tinued to hear the same “Waug-g-h,” 
and was about to jump up and get my 
gun when the author of the noise must 
have turned over on his side—for it 
was Harry snoring. Next the mourn- 
ful cry of Shorty’s dog, Jimmie, broke 
the stillness. Who would have thought 
that this hardened malamute, who 
braved the rush of the stream and the 
rigors of the winter cold without a mur- 
mur, would feel the heart-pangs of lone- 
liness at the loss of his master for one 
night? But that old wolf-dog sobbed 
out his soul-grief in the most piercing, 
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mournful doles, telling plainer than hu- 
man words of his sorrowful affliction. 
I arose and partly dressed, thinking that 
I might comfort him and at the same 
time stop the noise that sooner or later 
would awaken everyone in camp. He 
was sitting on his haunches under a 
tree by the saddle-stack as I emerged 
from my tent, but when he saw me he 
came swiftly to my side, tail a-wagging. 
Never had I seen him so affectionate. 
When I rubbed his coarse-furred head 
and offered sympathy, he cried again 
and poured out his grief in those same 
piteous tones I had heard before, as if 
his heart would break. 

While stooping over him I thought I 
caught a flash to my right, and, looking 
up, Was surprised to see a very fair 
demonstration of the Northern Lights. 
Apparently it had continued to rain dur- 
ing the night up to a short time pre- 
vious to my arising, as everything in 
camp was freshly wet. But now the 
rain had ceased and it was quite cold 
for an August night. (When morning 
broke and the hills were covered with 
snow, and a. slow drizzle was in evi- 
dence at camp, I realized that the ces- 
sation from rain during the night had 
probably been of but short duration.) 

While the extravagant color effect 
described so lavishly by some writers 
was lacking, yet the form of the lights 
was clearly visible. They took the shape 
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WE TRAVELED IN ALASKA AND YUKON TERRITORY 


Map showing route of hunting party by train from Cordova to McCarthy and by pack train fr 


McCarthy to the hunting fields. The pack route 


sec ond camp, etc. 


of wide, filmy ribbons stretched from 
nearly overhead and radiating down- 
ward. The center of the illumination 
was the north and about midway be- 
tween the north star ana the horizon. 
In tangent form it spread downward 
like a great fan to the northeast and 
the northwest, intermittently changing— 
disappearing and reappearing—but all 
in such delicate shades as to be only 
faintly outlined. There wasn’t to be 
seen a rainbow tint in the whole effect, 
the colors being of the greyish or misty 
order. It was the only demonstration 
of these lights that I was able to wit- 
ness on the whole trip, they showing 
more frequently and more brilliantly at 
other seasons of the year, I am told. 

When morning came and there was 
no Shorty in camp, all but the sour- 
doughs felt keen apprehension for his 
safety. Visions of a crippled Alaskan 
lying out under a tree in the cold and 
snow began to appear before us. “The 
old rat,” muttered Cap. “You couldn’t 
hurt that old gopher! He curled him- 
self under a tree last night and is only 
waiting this morning for the sun to dry 
the bushes. Then he’ll come out of his 
hole like a prairie-dog and amble into 
camp.” 

But Cap’s words didn’t console us, 
and we insisted on his sending someone 
out to hunt for Shorty. Such a thing 
as a broken leg or arm or other injury 
in the hills is too common, we thought, 
to allow us to forget him. Longley and 
Wooden were sent out across the White 
and over the boggy tundras where Shor- 
ty and Wooden hunted the previous day, 
but in a couple of hours they returned, 
soaked to the skin, with the report that 
he couldn’t be found. The mountains 
were white with snow, as well as the 
trees near timberline, and without chaps 
one was sure to get soaked from the 
wet and snow-covered bushes and trees. 

At 10 o’clock Longley and Wooden 
were again asked to go look for Shorty, 
so they departed. At 11:30 we saw the 
three crossing the White a mile or two 
away, and our relief was inexpressible. 
When he came in, Shorty explained that, 
having missed Billy Wooden the evening 


is indicated by following the camps—first car 


before, he preferred to siwash it under 
a tree for the night rather than wade 
thru the wet underbrush in the rain 
and snow and then wade the White 
River to camp. 

As the morning was now spent, we 
could take no long hunting trip this 
day, so Cap and I took a six-mile horse- 
back jaunt down the river looking for 














SHORTY AND JIM. 
We have learned since ‘this picture was tak« 
that Shorty’s faithful companion had one « 
gouged out in a dog fight. 














CROSSING THE WHITE RIVER AT THE KLETSAN CAMP. 
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JIMMIE CALLS, “BREAK-FAWST!” 
bears, but without result of any kind. 
In fifteen ‘minutes we picked enough 
blueberries to make a nice pie. 

Harry and Brownie went up the Klet- 
san for moose and caribou, but saw 
nothing in the big game line. 

Jimmie’s “break-fawst!” sounded next 
morning at 5 o’clock, as we decided be- 
fore leaving for other camps that we 
would give the sheep another round. 
So at 6:10 a. m. the regular cavalcade 
which had been crossing the White 
River so frequently during the past 
week was again seen to worm its way 
around the quicksand beds of this 
Stream and then climb the 200-foot bank 
on the opposite side, headed for Fig- 
Mountain. In the mixed proces- 
ion this morning were Harry (accom- 

nied by Longley and Brownie), Will- 
ul, Who was sponsored by Wooden, 
and myself, chaperoned by Cap. We 
irneyed to the farthest end of the 
/untain—near where the James’s had 
de their killing three days previously 
vith the exception of William and 
den, who dropped out of the pa- 
le about half way along the moun- 
n in the hope of intercepting the ram 
at Wooden and Shorty wounded two 
ys before. 
We tied our horses a little above tim- 
rline and separated, Harry and his 
ides going to the left up the moun- 
in, and Cap and I diverging from the 
ite of our companions and going up 
‘ hill to the right. We all met at the 
indary monument on the summit, 
irry reporting that he had seen a 
ep in the basin while ascending. It 
er moved out of sight and, as he 
In’t consider the country inhabited 

it as worth hunting, he and his 
des continued to the summit. We 

‘no sheep while climbing up. From 

top we all saw a band of about 
rty to the northeast, but too far away 

go after. Other bunches of from 
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five to seven were also seen in the same 


direction, all below us and far away. 
Harry was. discouraged, and, with 
Brownie and Longley, departed for the 
horses, while Cap and I decided we 
would like to hunt out the country they 
had just covered, as well as some far- 
ther ridges contiguous to it, in the hope 
that we might run across the sheep that 
they had seen. So we separated. 
fore we had gone 200 yards, however, 
we saw from the summit three sheep 
about a mile away, close to the point 
where our companions had seen the sin- 
gle sheep while ascending. These sheep 
were far below us, so we went for them. 
In about half an hour we had descended 
the mountain and crawled up to the top 
of the ridge which lay alongside the 
one on which they were feeding, the 
gulch between us. Cap thought they 
weren’t over 200 yards away, but this 
here tenderfoot would have bet his 
Waterbury that they were 400, and so 
informed Cap midst a volley of warm 
adjectives from him that were intended 
to tell me exactly where I stood as a 
poor judge of Alaska distances. 

Cap insisted that we couldn’t possi- 
bly get any closer, while I contended 
just as strongly that we could. A week 
or two later, while climbing up the same 
ridge that these sheep were on—on the 
last hunt of the trip—I proved to Cap 
that we could have stalked them from 
the gulch and got much closer than we 
did on this occasion. 

After I had lost out as a distance 
guesser, I argued against shooting at 
such a small target as a lamb (they 
proved to be a ewe and two lambs, but 
we needed no more ewes) at any dis- 
tance. In order to quiet Cap, who was 
worked up to a little heat over my slow- 
ness to shoot, I decided to try. I fired 
at one of the lambs, but as the ground 
was damp I couldn’t tell where I was 
hitting, except that I missed the game. 
Immediately the mother and lambs be- 
gan to climb to higher ground on the 
ridge. We each fired 
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the steep hillside to the left. During 
all this time we followed as fast as our 
pumping lungs and thumping hearts 
would permit, some 500 or 600 yards to 
their rear. (While crossing the gulch 
after them Cap remarked that I was 
wrong when I guessed the distance to 
be 400 yards, saying it was at least 
500.) Before we could climb within 
range of the crippled lamb both it and 
its mother had gone over the summit 
a half-mile away. 

Then we began searching for the sick 
lamb. I climbed the rocky hill oppo- 
site in order to get a better survey of 
the field where the youngster was last 
seen, using the glasses carefully. Cap 
remained on the other side and looked 
over the ground carefully, finally hunt- 
ing out of my sight behind the ridge. 
Then I heard the report of his rifle and 
concluded he had fetched up with the 
lamb. However, I divined differently 
when I saw four sheep—two rams, a 
ewe and a lamb, the latter our sick 
lamb suddenly come to life—climbing 
the ridge above him. Then I knew he 
was shooting at one of their number, 
especially as I heard other shots later. 
After moving a little to my right I lo- 
cated Cap and the object of his fire, 
a ram, in the gulch a half-mile away. 
I hurriedly went to him and found he 
had a nice 5-year-old ram down. In 
body it was a beautiful, large animal— 
the largest we killed on the trip—but 
his horns weren’t long enough to form 
quite a complete turn. I estimated his 
weight at 300 pounds, my comparison 


being made with an ovis canadensis 
killed by me in Wyoming once that 
weighed under the scales 325 pounds. 


It was 4 o’clock when I reached Cap 
and his ram. We were nine miles from 
‘amp, and aS we were to move on the 
morrow it was necessary that we carry 
meat and all in. We measured it and 
skinned it out, taking the good meat, 
there being not much owing to the man- 
ner in which Cap had pulverized it with 





some ten or meore 
shots at the fleeing 
lambs, when we dis- 
covered that both of 
them had been hit. 
One laid down and 
the other was totter- 
ing. Cap. said, 
“Don’t shoot any 
more.” Soon the 
other laid down also, 
and the mother 
looked down on them 
with concern from 
the ridge above. We 
felt sure of our 
lambs, and were 
much pleased, 
they were just what 
we needed to fill in 
on our sheep groups. 
But soon one arose 
and went away with 
apparently a broken 
leg. Then the other 
staggered to its feet 
and walked on. The 
mother went ahead, 
urging them with all 


as 





her motherly devo- 
tion, to follow. But 
the sick lamb held 
back. The one with 
the broken leg (we 
surmised it was 
broken from its ac- 
tions) crossed the 
gulch and climbed 
in its poor way HARRY AND THE 
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RAM KILLED BY CAP. 


his .250. It seems after first wounding 
it the animal stood, very sick, instead 
of attempting to lie down—a quite com- 
mon thing for a goat or a sheep to do, 
contrary to the members of the deer 
family, who will lie down more readily. 
Cap was a little disappointed over the 
size of the animal’s horns, but was good 
enough to immediately then and there 
offer to the museum a beautiful set of 


ovis dalli horns that he had at home 
and which he had planned on using 


some day for himself when he should 
find a cape to suit them. These horns, 
being larger than any we secured with 
our rifles on the trip, were greatly ap- 
preciated, and I thanked Cap with all 
my heart for his generous present. These 
horns now adorn that identical hide in 
our museum, and I do not hesitate to 
say that in the completed state it is 
the largest and most beautiful ovis dalli 
ram I have ever seen. 

We were a mile and a half from the 
horses, but by carefully distributing the 
load of meat, horns, hides, guns, cam- 
eras and glasses, we only had to rest 
under it two or three times on the way 
to our most welcome cayuses. It was a 
boggy, marshy, bad ride to camp, but 
Cap whisked us down so that we made 
it at 9:55 p. m.—the last hour in the 
dark thru the timber. 


Next morning— August 28th—we 
packed up and at 11 o’clock left our 


Kletsan camp, where for seven days we 
had hunted moose and caribou without 
success and white sheep with very good 
results. We journeyed up the Kletsan 
about two miles, then entered the tim- 
ber to the eastward and crossed the 
Yukon boundary, reaching our camp on 
the Genere, ten miles above its junction 
with the White, about 7 o’clock. Our 
camp was made in a pretty timbered 
spot a quarter of a mile from the Gen- 
ere and across it, by the side of a small, 
clear stream, with the St. Clair about 
half a mile east of us. Distance trav- 
eled for the day, eighteen miles. 

While traveling up the Kletsan this 
morning from our sheep camp we no- 
ticed along the edge of the forest where 
it borders the river bar a fence con- 
structed of spruce saplings tied to the 
trees of the forest with bark and wil- 
low thongs. We were told that this 
fence—probably four or five feet high, 
of two or three stringers—was built by 
the Indians and used by them and oth- 


THE PHOTOGRAPH DOESN’T SHOW THE GREAT SIZE OF THE ANIMAL. 


their mi- 
to slaughter them 


ers to corral the caribou on 
grating trips, then 
for their meat and hides. How true this 
is we had no absolute means of know- 
ing, but of one thing we felt certain— 
the fence was built by Indians, as it 
bore all the earmarks of their work. 
It was old and broken down in many 
places, probably having been built twen- 
ty years or more ago. 

During the Klondike rush, 
told us, the market hunting of caribou 
around Dawson was carried on very 
extensively. He said he had seen as 
many as sixty-four horses, each draw- 
ing a set of three double-ender sleighs, 
2ach sleigh loaded with four caribou, 
on the water-shed between Yukon and 
McKenzie Rivers (headwaters of Klon- 
dike River), carrying the carcasses to 
Dawson. This would make 768 caribou 
to a train. These caribou were sold to 
miners and prospectors on the creeks 
around Dawson, and in Dawson, at 20 
to 35 cents a pound. The tongues were 
preserved and sent out of the country. 
Beef sold then for $1.25 a pound. 

About September each year the an- 
nual migration of caribou occurs. About 
that time they leave their summer home 
in the tundra-covered ground, between 
the mouth of the MeKenzie and Pt. 


Hubrick 





Barrow, and drift south. The fi 
snows drift in there so deep that th: 
can’t paw it from the tundra and mus 
eg,’and they drift to the better feedi: 
grounds below. So down they come 
hundreds of thousands, passing in the 
southern flight the head of Peel Rive 
head of Stewart River, head of Klor 
dike, Pelly and McMillan, as far south 
as Lake Atlin. This drive usually fol- 
lows the same route, covering in the 
migration a space about twenty miles 
wide. There are other bands of caribou 
inhabiting the northwest part of Alask: 
(say, north of the Kyukuk range) that 
migrate similarly to the main band just 
mentioned, and that cross the Yukon 
River at different points, and that have 
been seen by the thousands traveling 
thru Circle City, Fairbanks and Forty- 
mile. They go south of Fairbanks and 
begin to return, as do the big band, 
about April or May. They calve in June, 
right in the tundra. They don’t always 
return by the same route, but generally 
so, and go in a slow, straggling, un- 
organized manner as compared to that 
which characterizes their southern jour- 
ney, when they go fast, each bunch ap- 
parently trying to get ahead of the 
other. J. R. McDonald, for thirty years 
prefect at Ft. McPherson for the Huda- 
son Bay Co., says they used to ship 
before the Klondike rush from 1,800 to 
2,000 barrels of “deer tongue” (caribou) 
annually to Great Slave, Lesser Slave 
Lake, etc., from there to be shipped to 
Canada ana England. 

While all these things are sad to re- 
flect upon at the present time, twenty 
years later, yet in twenty years from 
now we will feel just as much ashamed 
of what is occurring in Alaska and other 
places now as we now are at what hap- 
pened then. While much has been said 
of the Indians’ good habits of conserv- 
ing game by eating every ounce of meat 
killed, ete., yet after what I learned of 
his ways while in the North I am com- 
pelled to believe that his conservation 
is not so much a matter of habit as of 
necessity. When his larder is low and 
his stomach is empty, it is surprising 
what he will eat—the scraps, entrails, 
fat and every portion of the animal. 
But let “Poor Lo” get a chance to kil} 
a band of caribou, sheep or moose, when 
the hides and horns are of commercial 
value and he forgets when it is time to 
quit shooting, often completely obliter- 
ating a herd before he is thru. That is 
when his great waste of meat is shown, 
as, naturally, most of it is left to rot. 
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FIVE INDIAN GRAVES NEAR CANYON CITY, Y. T. 
Their personal belongings are kept in the box or canvas enclosures shown and also displayed abo 


the graves. 


Photograph by F. A. Williams. 
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A CLOSE UP VIEW OF ONE OF THE 

The morning following our arrival on 
the Genere, Harry and Brownie left at 
8 o’clock, going up the little stream at 


our door, with the announcement that 
they would bring in a bull moose. Cap 


and I went over to the St. Clair, fol- 
lowed it up several miles, and returned 
by the stream up which Harry had gone 
in the morning. Some bear tracks and 
a porcupine were about all of any gen- 
eral interest that anyone saw. We had 
some amusement with the porcupine. 
We stood stark still when we first saw 
it twenty-five feet away. It started to 
whine; we imitated the noise and it 
turned and came up to within four feet 
of us, sitting up on its haunches like a 
dog. I took several pictures of it at 
four and five feet. 

William, Billy and Rogers went out 
for moose in the afternoon. The big- 
gest game they saw was a porcupine. 

This camp and the small indication 
of sign about it was a great disappoint- 
ment to us, as we had confidently ex- 
pected to find moose and bear here. 
Therefore, it didn’t take us long to de- 
cide to move. The Young party, the 
year before, had been very successful 
on moose and caribou in this vicinity, 
and, as we had seen several moose while 
riding into this camp on the evening 
of our arrival, everything at first au- 
gured well for a successful hunt in that 
vicinity. 

At 11 o’clock the next morning, after 
packing up, we silently and sadly stole 
away, entertaining some hope that game 
would be found on Harris Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Genere, flowing into it a 
couple of miles or so below our camp. 
The weather was now beautiful, being 
sunny and warm, and the scenery sub- 
lime, 

R. B. Slaughter of 110 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, in 1912, on Harris Creek, 
killed a caribou head the beam of which 


measured 65 inches, having sixty-four 
points. He also got an ovis dalli on 


Mt. Natazhat with a 15%-inch base and 
441%4-inch curl. 

We journeyed twelve miles up Har- 
ris Creek thru the greatest moose coun- 
try that I have ever seen, to be un- 
tenanted. Where had they gone? Shor- 
ty surmised possibly they were down 
on the Snag, some forty miles below. 
Others believed they were yet too high 
to hunt successfully, and that when 


they came down we would get them. 


GRAVES. 


PHOTO BY F. A. WILLIAMS. 

Many conjectures were offered as to the 
possible whereabouts of the herds and 
the cause of their disappearance, but 
none of the advice seemed to do us any 
good. We were a week earlier than the 
Young party the year before, and that 
was offered as a possible excuse. Yet, 
in corresponding with our guide before 
the trip he had urgently requested us 
to come a week before we did, so if 
we were now too early, the question 
arose, how on earth would we have 
fared should we have followed our 
guide’s advice and had gone still a week 


sooner. It was away ahead of the rut- 
ting season, and that naturally mili- 


tated some against us, but what should 
we care about rutting seasons in Alaska, 
we thought before leaving, where moose 
are so plentiful? We had simply run 
against a streak of hard luck, and at 
the time we felt that there was nothing 
to do but to make the best of it. Cer- 
tainly we were willing hunters, for there 
wasn’t a drone in our own party nor 
in the party of our outfitters. The horse 


wranglers, headed by Bill Longley, were 
up every morning at 4 o’clock to go for 
usually 
party 


the horses; Jimmie, the cook, 


rose about 4:30, while our own 
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were astir about 5:30 on the average. 
As we were out hunting late of nights 
very often, it may be seen that we at 
least “done time” while on the trip. 
What surprised me most was the al- 


most total absence of fresh bear sign 
(there was plenty of old). The bears 
apparently were not wild—to see us— 


and, on the other hand, we were getting 
so wild and wary of bear toward the 
end of the trip that I believe we would 
have run from a cub. Which reminds 
me of a fake foot racer of Wyoming 
who later turned bear hunter. He had 
thrown many running matches, as _ it 
seemed the only way he could make a 
success of the game; so one day while 
hunting Bruin with a friend a bear took 
after him, running him pretty close to 
his friend, who was a surgeon. As he 
went by in the hottest race he had ever 
run the doctor called from a protecting 
tree-limb: “For Gawd’s sake, run, Tom, 
run!” “You d d fool,” responded 
Tom, between gasps, “you don’t think 
I'm going to throw this race, do you?’ 

After traveling to a camp-site on Har- 
ris Creek and seeing no sign of moose, 
Harry suggested that instead of camp- 
ing immediately and going up to Tepee 
Lake, three miles, in the morning, that 
we leave the outfit here while Cap, he 
and I should go to Tepee Lake now, 
and if we found no sign we would camp 
farther below and do our hunting in 
that section on the morrow. So this 
plan was agreed to. When we reached 
the lake we were almost dumbfounded 
to find no sign around its boggy, lily- 
padded shore, where moose certainly 
would visit if they were in the country. 
So, with heavy hearts, we retraced our 
steps back to the packs, and, leading 
them down a mile or two farther, 
camped in an open spot fifty yards from 
the timber, on one of the forks of Har- 
ris Creek. 

From correspondence had with Mr. 
Young, with Dr. Griffith of Chicago and 
conversations with Cap Hubrick, I had 
been led to believe that the barren 
ground above Harris Creek to the east 
was a great caribou range a week or 
two later in the season. Hoping that 
we might not be too early, Harry and 
Jimmy Brown decided to hunt that coun- 
try the following day, while Billy Wood- 
en and I took the same kind of country, 
barren and boggy, on the other side of 
Harris Creek. William and Rogers hunt- 
ed for sheep farther up Harris Creek, 
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GREYLING WERE 


PLENTIFUL ON 


HARRIS CREEK. 
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A PORCUPINE SAT UP FOR US. 

as Harry, Cap and I had seen some on 
the mountain to the left of Tepee Lake 
the evening before. On my trip with 
Wooden we saw nothing but some cari- 
bou and moose tracks a couple of days 
old. We picked up an old set of cari- 
bou horns for the group, and, returning 
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hour or two with snell 
with meat, using willow 


pound in an 
hooks baited 
poles. 

Rogers and William came in before 
supper with the information that “the 
sheep had seen them first,’ therefore, 
they went moose hunting—a sure proof, 
they said, that they didn’t get game. 

Harry came in with Brownie about 
5 o’clock carrying a 4-year-old bull cari- 
bou in the velvet. When they came upon 
it (which was accomplished, Harry said, 
thru some very clever stalking by his 
guide) they thought it was a cow out 
of the velvet, so Harry opened on it at 
seventy-five yards. He downed it with 
a shot in the paunch that ranged diag- 
onally forward and broke the shoulder 
—a very pretty shot, Brownie said. 





Later he was able to crawl to within 
fifteen feet of a sleeping caribou bull, 
larger than the first, but he allowed it 
to go, as it was not his intention to kill 
any more in the velvet. He would, of 
course, not have killed the first one had 
he known the horns were soft. (This 
decision on his part, to kill no more in 
the velvet, was reversed later when he 
was told by Rogers that there was a 
possibility that the velvet horns might 
be preserved and that such a_ group 
would be a curiosity in a museum. Now, 
however, we learn, after consulting Mr. 
Figgins, that as velvet specimens these 
horns would be a failure, altho some of 
them may be stripped and used in the 
regular group.) 

(To Be Continued in the Next Number.) 








Sut still I was not daunted. 








An Honest Angler. 


Oh, yes, I went a-fishing where the brooklet flowed along, 

I had with me lots of courage and my heart was full of song. 
As I waded in the water I at once rigged up my rod, 

Then cast a fly before me and pulled in—a lot of sod. 


No, I didn’t cuss nor mutter, but I merely tried once more 

And hooked one of the branches of the big tree on the shore. 

Being patient, I just whistled as I broke my line in two 

And soon was down to business—with the hook caught in my shoe. 


To release it was quite simple—tho’ I never had been shown— 

And my next strike proved a whopper—’bout a ton or more of stone. 
Getting clear of this obstruction, I again threw out my line 

And pulled in a pair of gaiters, neatly strung upon a vine. 


I kept at it all the day, 

Repeating the performance till I met a rural jay 

Who imparted information that was really full of cheer; 

It was this inspiring sentence, “Say, there ain’t no fish in here!” 


GEO. J. SOUTHWICK. 




















at 4 p. m., we went greyling fishing 

with Cap, getting twenty averaging a 
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Canal Zone Crocodiles 


To those who think crocodile hunting 


can be nothing more than deliberate 
target shooting, let me say they are 


mistaken. A physically exhausted, en- 
tirely worn-out man, muddy from head 
to foot and carrying a muddy .250-3000 
Savage rifle and an irregular shaped 
lump of mud which, on closer investi- 
gation, was found to be the skin of a 
good-sized Crocodilus Americanus, came 
to the writer’s house at Gatun one day. 
Sitting exhausted on the porch-steps, he 
remarked, “I don’t dare come inside in 
this shape. Give me about a quart of 
ice-water and Ill tell you how I got 
this fellow. 

“You know you told me where I would 
probably find him. Well, I went there 
and kept behind that little ridge, crawl- 
ing up to the crest of it on my belly. 
Sure enough, there he was, but farther 
to the right and laying on the bank 
sprawled out, mouth wide open and 
feoking for all the world like a big pig 


asleep. I ecouldn’t get a good shot from 


V. A. Lyman 


where I was, so I backed down the ridge 
and went over to the right a bit and 
crawled up to the crest again. I was 
then in a fine place for a prone shot, 
but the grass was high and in the way, 
so I had to cut a little away carefully 
with my knife to make a place to stick 
my rifle thru. While I was doing this 
I felt something biting me and found 
I was just covered with a lot of those 
big brown ants. I had gotten in their 
trail and they were swarming all over 
me and beginning to bite all together. 

“Well, there was the crock, so I tried 
tc forget the ants for a moment, held 
on him carefully and loosed off. He 
just made one sort of shudder, slapped 
his jaws and laid about as he was. Be- 
lieve me, I hadn’t any more than pressed 
trigger and noted the result when I was 
up on my feet and trying to fight off 
those million or so ants that were tak- 
ing pieces out of me. I-got rid of 
most of them eventually and went 
around the edge of tlfe lagoon to the 


other side, where the dead crock lay. 

“He was in the mud near the edge of 
the water and there was about fifty 
yards of mud between me and him. 1 
worked out as near to him as I could 
on some grass and old roots and then 


tried to go to him straight thru the 
mud. Went about three steps and then 


the bottom seemed to give way, and | 
sunk in to my chest, gun and all. 1 
threw myself forward so quickly that 
I broke the hook of the sling-strap of 
my gun and it went into the mud, cov- 
ered up. But I found that by laying 
flat on the mud, turtle fashion, I could 
keep up, and I managed to recover the 
gun, which I left on a root to be picked 
up on the return. I went wiggling over 
the mud toward the crocodile, intend- 
ing to get a heavy cord around him and 
drag him to good ground to skin him. 
But when I got there I found he wasn’t 
dead, but only hit, so he apparently 
couldn’t get away, for when I went to 
tie the cord to him he swung his head 





ind tail at me, crescent fashion, and 
nearly got a bite out of me, too; he 
lid hit me a good crack with his tail— 
ind me half in and half out of soft, 
bottomless mud. I got the beast around 
the neck with my arm so he couldn't 
get me with his teeth and finished him 
vith my hunting knife, which was all I 
had with me. Then I tied the cord to 
him and turtled it back over the mud, 
worrying him along, too, and skinned 
him when I got to safe ground. The 
mosquitoes found me while I was at it 
und stung me wherever the mud was 
thin enough so they could get at me. 
[ haven’t had anything to eat since 6 


a. m. this morning (it was then 2:30 
». m.) or a drink of water since that 
time, until I got this ice-water from 
you.” 


The foregoing can hardly be classed 

comfortable target shooting, and it 
certainly took “guts” to go after that 
crocodile and see the business thru. The 
man was a minister’s son, which speaks 
well for the clergy. This particular 
crocodile was about seven feet long and 
one which the writer had intended to 
acquire himself had time permitted. But 
he is perfectly satisfied that this par- 
ticular undertaking was sublet. 

Another crocodile experience, that of 
“The Duke’s Crocodile,” had its humor- 
ous side. “The Duke” was the appella- 
tion popularly bestowed on a certain 
tourist because of his general airs. It 
developed in time, however, that he was 
a really nice sort of a fellow. As the 
time for his return approached, the duke 
expressed his earnest desire to obtain 
just one crocodile. The duke being no 
rifle shot, the writer compromised on 
a proposition to shoot for him a medium- 
sized crocodile, the duke to retrieve and 
skin it. At the time the writer had a 
pretty good acquaintance with the sev- 
eral sizeable crocodiles within conven- 
ient reaching distanee and decided on 
one of two which usually held forth on 
a small mud point running into part of 
the old French Canal. He and the duke 
set forth, and on the way were joined 
by Leo Johnson, exquisite rifle shot and 
best of still hunters, until recently ex- 
ercising his talents killing Huns in 
France. 

One of the crocks was in sight, but 
by the time we reached the place, 
screened by mangrove bushes, he had 
moved out to about forty yards from 
shore, where he lay idly floating on 
top of the muddy water. “It’s four or 
five feet deep out there,” I said. “Will 
you go out and get him?” “Sure,” said 
the duke, and old “Jezabel,” reliable 
.30-30 of many a hunt, was leveled on 
the back of the crock’s head. Being 
after a perfect skin and skull, a full 
load soft-point bullet was not used, but 
instead the writer’s pet reduced load 
for the .30-30, a hardened 125-grain lead 
bullet and 12 grains, by weight, of Du 
Pont No. 80 powder. “Crack!” went the 
rifle and the crocodile thrashed about 
a moment, turned over and lay still on 
the water, belly up, for perhaps a min- 
ute, and then sank. The duke began 
to strip his clothes off, like a good 
sport, to go in and get him, but as he 
undressed doubt could be seen to arise 
in his mind. “How shall I tell where 
he sank?’ he asked. “Well, he sank 
just in line with that big rock over on 
the other side; just Keep going cut and 
we'll tell you whether to go to the right 
or left. Tie this vine around him and 
drag him in.” The duke proceeded out 
a little ways. “How will I know when 
I get there—the water is so muddy I 
can’t see anything?’ “You don’t need 
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te see; just feel around with your feet; 
you can tell quickly enough when you 
step on him.” 

And in the meantime 
had taken his rifle and 
the shore a short distance 
watching the waters intently. The duke 
noticed it and looked about him. “Say, 
fellows, suppose another crocodile comes 
around while I’m out there—what will 
happen then?” “Why, that’s just what 
we are watching for,’ was the reply in 
chorus. “If you attract another, one or 
the other of us will shoot it, and then 
you will have two nice skins instead 


Leo Johnson 
moved along 
and was 




















THE PARTY WHO HANDLES THE STERN OF 
A CANOE IN A CROCODILE HUNT. 
of one.” The duke went no further, 


but came out at once with the comment 
that he wasn’t accustomed to doing 
things that way. He proved himself 
a good sport, tho, for all of that, for 
this was his first and only experience 
with the animals and he made a start 
at it, which many people would not have 
done. He went back later with a boat 
and tried to get the dead crock, but 
failed. 

While association with humans 
teaches these reptiles to fear guns and 
care for themselves, crocodiles grow 
very bold on occasion. We recently built 
an abattoir at Cristobal from which 
all the refuse escaped thru a large drain 
pipe into the sea. After several months 
of service the pipe appeared to become 
suddenly clogged up, but the mysterious 
part was that as soon as anyone started 
to investigate the trouble the clogging 
automatically ceased and the pipe be- 
came perfectly elear. This condition 
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lasted for several days until an astute 
employee had a bright idea and placed 
a large baited hook in the drain one 
evening. The next morning a_ good- 
sized crocodile was found fast on the 
hook. The animal had been spending 
part of his time in the drain, lazily let- 
ting pieces of offal glide down his ca 
pacious throat. 

Many of the people of the Canal Zone, 
some experienced hunters, strongly atf- 
firm that a crocodile will not attack a 
man. It is a comforting belief, but per 
sonally I prefer to consider the matter 


otherwise and govern myself accord- 
ingly. 
On one occasion one of the dare- 


devils of the hunting club came upon a 
large crocodile asleep and well up on a 
bank. He jumped on its back and ac- 
tually rode the beast, bare-back circus- 
rider style, as it ran frantically for the 
water. Not for yours truly—he isn’t 
inclined that way. 

On one of the Panamanian rivers there 
is a native village, across from the 
village a sandbar where for some years 


has dwelt a large crocodile, about a 
15-footer. He can be seen at almost 
any time. The children swim in the 


water and the women wash clothes on 
the bank and they have never been mo- 
lested. Neither has the crocodile. Still, 
if I were that crocodile and other food 
became difficult to get, the most nat- 
ural thing in the world would be to 
turn to Panamanian native to eat, and 
I think he will some time. 

It is absolutely unsafe to trust the 
animals. The temperament of an in- 
dividual, how hungry he may be, and 
the potential possibilities of ten to twen- 
ty-five feet of flesh-eating teeth and 
muscle are not to be trifled with. As 
to the question of whether a crocodile 
will attack a man, the writer is abso- 
lutely satisfied that it will, provided 
that it happens to be hungry and not 
frightened. 

Back in 1904, at Prang Prang, Min- 
danao, P. I., there was on occasion some 
10,000 pounds of spoiled beef thrown 
into the harbor about 10 a. m., which 
immediately attracted many crocodiles. 
The soldiers had been in the habit of 
going in swimming about 5 p. m. and 
they had been repeatedly cautioned to 
stay near the end of the pier and to- 
gether in a crowd, as the noise would 
tend to keep crocodiles away. One of 
the men, however, thought that he knew 
more about the matter than his more 
experienced officers and was noticed by 
a sergeant about a hundred yards away 
from the crowd and swimming leisurely 
about. Behind him, at a distance of 
about fifteen feet, was swimming a large 
crocodile, sure of its prey, curiously ob- 
serving him and gradually overtaking 
him. Afraid of frightening the man, the 
sergeant simply called to him to come 
in at once, and at the same time he 
hastily ordered a boat cut loose, 
into it with a Moro and made all speed 
toward the swimmer. As they ap- 
proached they called to him, “Look at 
the crocodile behind you!” (The man 
turned, to see the head of the big croco 
dile so close that he could see the mot- 
tled green of the eyes, and what a 
splashing and yelling that man set up. 
The crocodile sunk, and the boat, ap- 
proaching at about the same time, took 
the swimmer aboard as thoroly scared as 
a man could be and still live. There is 
no question whatever but that that eroc- 
odile intended to get the man, but felt 
sure of his prey, and, seeing no need 
for hurry, approached it in a deliberate 
manner. Only the cool-headedness and 
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A GOOD ILLUSTRATION OF PROTECTIVE COLORATION. THIS CROCODILE IS QUITE UNCON- 
SCIOUS, THOUGH LYING ON TOP OF A LOG. 























THE WRITER TAKING A SMALL CAIMAN. THE WIRE ON THE END OF THE POLE IS SO 
SMALL AS TO BE INCONSPICUOUS IN THE PICTURE. 
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NOTICE THE PERFECT REFLECTION. THE ANIMAL WAS ALIVE AND UNHARMED, THE 
PHOTO BEING TAKEN FROM A CANOE. PHOTO BY A. H. VERRILL. 


the quick work of an experienced sol- 
dier, since made a captain and killed 
in France during the later weeks of the 
war, saved the man’s life. The outfit 
was G Company of the Twenty-third 
Infantry, U. S. A., and the swimmer’s 
name was—well, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, his name will remain unmentioned. 

Two days after this episode a Moro 
hoy about fifteen years old who was 
bathing on a beach in the vicinity in 
about three feet of water was attacked 
by a crocodile which dragged him un- 
der. The body was recovered next day, 
the bowels only having been eaten out. 
A crocodile’s teeth appear to go best 
in soft stuff, for they have no sharp 
cutting edges. The writer knows of a 
girl being attacked and killed by a Flor- 
ida alligator. The body was never re- 
covered. Moral: Don’t trust a crocodile 
too far. 

The hunters of the Canal Zone have 
lost many a dog thru crocodiles, the 
dogs usually being snapped up while 
swimming across lagoons. About three 
years ago a dog was lost in this way 
in a lagoon just under the back of the 
Gatun Dam. The dog’s owner took re- 
venge by going to the place a few days 
later, hiding himself in a suitable place, 
and imitating the bark of his defunct 
canine. Before long a crocodile made 
his appearance, swimming toward the 
shore in search of the apparent dog. 
One shot from a .351 automatic and the 
episode was closed, save for over an 
hour of muddy labor to get the beast 
dragged out on shore, where his 19 ft. 
3 in., for such it proved to be, could 
be measured and photographed. 

A dog, by the way, seems to be a 
convenient and apparently irresistible 
bait for crocodiles. Let us suppose that 
we have located one that we want for 
a trophy, but that he is a wise old fel- 
lew, several bullets already lodged un- 
der his hide having taught him to either 
lay out in the open water, or, if ashore, 
come up under the concealment of over- 
hanging bushes. We will not shoot him 
at long range in the deep water, for he 
would sink and could not be recovered, 
and besides we want him on a nice 
sloping beach where he can be easily 
skinned. Getting him there is simple. 
Build a blind, arranged so that it can 
be entered without being seen by the 
crocodile. In the blind locate a stake 
with a pulley attached to it, and down 
the beach a suitable distance locate an- 
other pulley, similarly fastened to a 
stake. Pass an endless light rope or 
heavy cord thru both pulleys, clothes- 
line fashion, and then go home, for that 
is the end of the preparations for the 
day, and the crocodile has been watch- 
ing you anyway. 

Now, being a lover of dogs, the writer 
has always felt that it wasn’t quite fair 
to the dog tribe to do the following; 
nevertheless, as the dog doesn’t get hurt 
and the removal of Sefior Crocodile in 
a way constitutes dog life insurance, it 
is probably permissible. 

Take the dog to the blind with you, 
and, avoiding showing yourself, attach 
him to the endless rope by the collar 
and make him walk up and down the 
beach thereby. Liven up matters by 
yelping and barking as the dog might 
if the dog does not see fit to attend to 
this matter himself, in the meantime 
keeping a sharp outlook for Sefior Croc- 
odile. The first notice of his presence 
will probably be a pair of eyes, the top 
of his head, and the tip of his nose 
above the surface of the water, quietly 
approaching the dog and probably stop- 
ping some distance from the beach, siz- 
ing up the situation. 











But the dog shows no signs of leav- 
ing; everything looks all right and the 
crocodile approaches nearer. There is 
hardly a ripple on the water, and to 
an inexperienced observer the business 
end of a big crocodile might be taken 
for drifting matter blown by the breeze. 
The crocodile is in no hurry. He is 
content to come as close as experience 
has taught him is expedient and then 
wait. Should the dog play within near 
distance a sudden and surprisingly agile 
rush of the huge body may secure the 
choice morsel. Should the dog come 
within reach of the powerful tail, one 
flick of it will throw it .nto jaws opened 
to receive it, or should the dog enter 
the water the matter is simplified, from 
the crocodile’s standpoint, to its least 
degree. 

But this crocodile is destined to eat 
no more dog meat. The dog moves off 
a little distance, compelled by the cord, 
and the crocodile settles himself to wait. 
The slam of a high-power rifle comes 
from the blind, and with it the end of 
the crocodile. The high velocity bullet, 
placed just right about midway between 
the eye and the highest part of the 
head, for the crocodile lays sideways 
to the blind, ground the brain to noth- 
ingness and even blew the top of the 
skull entirely off. A shudder thru the 
body, a slap or two of the great jaws, 
and all is over. 

It is often possible to call crocodiles 
by simply imitating the grunt of a small 
one, not a particularly difficult thing 
to do with the mouth alone. One can 
also do it nicely with the reed part of 
an Allen’s duck call after a little prac- 
tice. On one occasion one of the mem- 
bers of the Tabernillia Hunting Club, 
one of the principal hunters’ associa- 
tions on the Zone, who was an expert 
at calling crocodiles, noticed one of the 
reptiles in a swamp below a railroad 
embankment. “Wait here and watch 
me go out and call him to me,” he told 
the others. He did call the big reptile 
most successfully. The crocodile start- 
ed right toward him. So did two oth- 
ers, hitherto unnoticed, which = ap- 
proached him from behind and were 
not seen until they were almost upon 
him. 

When catching small crocodiles alive 
the writer has had, on several occasions, 
larger ones attracted by the noise the 
little ones set up. 

This article has dealt mainly with the 
crocodilians of the Canal Zone and Pan- 
ama, and the writer has, for conven- 
ienece, referred to these reptiles as croc- 
odiles. To avoid misunderstanding and 
the never-ending controversy of, “Is it 

crocodile or an alligator, and what 
s the difference between them, any- 
way?” it seems well to give the opinion 
f the U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., certainly the final au- 
thority in the matter. They state as 
follows, the data being somewhat con- 
lensed: 

“Only the crocodile and caiman are 
known to occur in Panama. . . . The 
ne with the tapering snout is croco- 
lilus acutus, the American crocodilg; 
the other is caiman sclerops, a South 
American and Central American alliga- 
tor. . . . They may be distinguished 
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as follows: Fourth tooth in lower jaw 
fitting into a notch in the upper jaw; 
less than sixteen teeth on each side in 
lower jaw.—Crocodiles. Fourth tooth in 
lower jaw fitting into a pit in upper 
jaw; more than sixteen teeth on each 
side in lower jaw.—Caiman.” 

Mention has been made of crocodiles 
twenty-five feet long in Panama. The 
writer well knows that this will bring 
forth protest from some to the effect 
that there is no such animal and that 
they will shrink remarkably if a tape 
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“GOT HIM.” 


line be actually applied. In anticipa- 
tion of this, he would like to make the 
definite statement that crocodiles of this 
size have actually been shot and meas- 
ured by responsible parties. They are 
by no means common or easily obtained, 
but if a man is willing to go to the 
trouble, time and expense he can even- 
tually get one. Such monsters are oc- 
casionally found in favorable and little 
visited places and presumably their age 
may run up into centuries. 

While jack lighting is forbidden in the 
Zone, it is not in Panama, and the writer 
has often got considerable fun by going 
out in a canoe and snaring crocodiles 
by the aid of a jack light. The pro- 
cedure is simple. The hunter kneels in 
the bow of a canoe holding a stout pole 
tipped with a heavy copper snare. His 
companion in the stern paddles him 
slowly along the shore. While in the 
daytime the crocodile’s eye is of a mot- 
tled green color with a vertical black 
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slit, at night, under the beam of the 
jack light, it appears as a rich, glowing 
red spark of fire. Once located, it is a 
case of paddle directly to it, but as 
quietly as possible, and put the snare 
over the animal’s neck. Then the fight 
begins. Getting to a crocodile usually 
presents difficulty, for they seem to 
have a trick of laying among brush or 
behind logs which makes it difficult to 
place a snare over them and gives them 
a chance to tangle and break it if once 
caught. So much trouble was had with 
quite small ones hiding in the edge of 
grass that ithe experiment was success- 
fully tried of simply running the canoe 
right up to them and grabbing them 
about the neck with the bare hand. 
One can hold a three-footer this way, 
but he must be very quick, grab right 
and hold tight. Once the mouth is tied 
shut and the legs tied behind the back 
they are helpless. 

What became of the crocks thus tak- 
en? Mainly they were let go again the 
same night. They were only caught for 
sport anyway. 

Very young crocodiles are surprising- 
ly active and will readily climb the wire 
netting sides of a cage, just as a lizard 
might. In connection with this, it might 
be said that the big ones themselves are 
far from being the sluggish brutes they 
generally appear to be. Given a good 
reason, they will develop surprising 
speed in the water, and on land they 
will run a short distance with the body 
well clear of the ground and tip of tail 
held high. “How fast?’ “Well, just a 
little slower than a seared man in front 
of them can go.” 





WHERE GOD SMILED. 


Did you ever hear the call of the wild, 

As you pegged away at the daily grind 

With a heavy heart and a weary mind, 

Your nerves strung up like a frightened 
child— 

Did you ever hear the call of the wild? 


Did you ever hear the call of the stream 

As you worked along in a ceaseless strain, 
With muscles taut and a fagged-out brain 
When life was a restless waking dream— 
Did you ever hear the call of the stream? 


Did you ever hear the call of the hills, 

When the sun beat down and your pulses 
throbbed, 

And you knew your youth was being robbed 

By the city’s hum and its vice and ills— 

Did you ever hear the call of the hills? 


Did yau ever hear the call of the trees, 

And the cry of the loon along the creek 

The bark of the squirrel and the whirring 
shriek 

Of the quail and the murm-ring autumn 
leaves— 

Did you ever hear the call of the trees? 


All these I heard—and they called my name 

Thru the sun-baked streets and the cities 
blare, 

Mid the roar and rush of its stifling air— 

Go where I would and it was all the same; 

I hear these calls, and in answer came! 


And here in the heart of Nature wild 
Is peace, content and joy and rest 

And all that goes to make life blessed, 
And over it all it seems God smiled, 
And made me again a laughing child. 


Crarence B. Douctas. 














Photographs of Malayan Big Game 


DITOR Outdoor Life: 
that I am 


The photographs 
you comprise pic- 
that I 
last 


sending 
of some of the big 
Malaya during the 


tures 
have 
fifteen years. 

However much these photographs may or may 
not interest to me they bring back the 
memory of many a strenuous day spent in the 
jungles of the Malay Peninsula, recall the mem- 
many an exciting incident, many a tem- 
disappointment, and many an evening 
spent the camp fire, enjoying to the full 
that priceless sensation which comes to all 
hunters as the reward of a successful finish to 
one’s labors, when the game which one has fol- 
lowed for many a weary hour, over many a ‘steep 
hill, and thru many a deep swamp, has at last 
been outwitted and brought to bag. 

I have attached a short description of each of 
the photographs which will give some sort of an 
idea of what one has to undertake before one is 
able to bag the really good heads that are found 
in the remoteness of these forests. (These cap- 
tions and descriptions are printed verbatim in 
Mr. Hubback’s own -Editor. ) 

I should like to explain that the Malayan wild 
cattle which is akin to the Bos gaurus (Gaur) of 
India was described by Mr. Lydekker of the Brit- 


game 
shot in 


others, 


ory of 
porary 
over 


words. 


ish Museum as a variety of the Indian gaur, and 
he honored me some years ago by giving the 
Malayan beast the name of Bos gaurus hubbacki, 
a type head being presented by me to the British 
Museum, Natural History Branch, South Kensing- 
ton, London. 
THEODORE R. HUBBACK. 
Federated Malay States. 2nd May, 1919. 


Note.—Mr. Hubback is an English sportsman 
whom the editor of Outdoor Life and party met 
in 1918 at Cordova, Alaska—Mr. Hubback being 
at that time on his way to the Kenai Peninsula 
of Alaska on a hunt for moose and sheep and we 
returning from a trip to the White River of 
Alaska and Yukon Territory. Mr. Hubback was 
quite successful at that time in his quest of the 
game sought, and is now writing an extended 
account of it for Outdoor Life—a bit of news 
we feel that our readers will be delighted to 
know about; for he is one of the world’s great 
collectors and naturalists—a man who has been 
signally honored by the British Museum and who 
is the author of some valuable books on hunting 
the elephant, the rhinoceros and the _ seladang. 
In the pursuit of this exciting sport Mr. Hubback 
is no tyro, having killed several of each of the 
species named.—Editor. 

















No. 1.—Rhinoceros sumatronsis. The two-horned Asiatic rhinoceros. 
States, at an elevation of ab out 3,000 feet above sea level. 
1 was able to get up to him to get a chance of a shot. 


Pahang, one of the Federated Malay 
up and down the mountains, before 


Shot on the main range of the Malay Peninsula in 
I followed this beast for four days, 



































No. 2.—Bos gaurus hubbacki. The ‘‘seladang”’ of the Malays. A young bull with a very wide spreading pair of horns. 

















No. 3.—Elephas maximus. The Indian or Asiatic elephant. An old solitary tusker which had unfortunately lost one tusk. 
stump was still in his skull. I had two goes after him; once I followed him for six days, but was never able to get up to him, but 
about three years later got onto his tracks again and after a long chase got up to him and bagged him on the fourth day. 


unbroken tusk measured nearly six feet long and weighed 38% pounds, which is heavy for the elephants in this country. 
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No. 4.—A fine bull seladang in his prime about 10 years old. This picture shows the enormous development of the neck. 
on his tracks when he was by himself, and followed him hard for two days before I got a shot at him late in the afternoon. 
just joined a herd, and had evidently been looking for them, hence his furious hurry! 


He 


came 
had 
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No. 5.—An old male rhinoceros. The second horn had unfortunately been broken off. Front horn very heavy with a basal 
measurement of 23 inches circumference. Had four very heavy days after this old fellow, and the night before I got him my car- 
riers failed to keep up with myself and gun bearers, and: we had no food for 30 hours, hence the appearance of “the old man of the 
woods” in the photograph. I was ‘‘hungry, but happy.’’ 




















No. 6.—One of my temporary camps on the mountains at an elevation of about 2,000 feet above sea level. 






































No. 7.—An old solitary bull elephant, shot at the top of the main range, about 4,000 feet above sea level. His tusks weighed 
75 pounds the pair, and are the finest pair I have obtained in this country. Had a long tramp after him. He crossed the main 
range three times, over very rough and steep country, covered with thick bamboo in places. I bagged him on the sixth day. 

















No. 8.—The best bull seladang I have ever obtained. This head is a very heavy one, the thickness of the horns at the base 
being 23 inches in circumference, a world’s record for that measurement. He would probably have been nearer forty years old than 
thirty. 

















No. 9.—A big bull elephant, measuring 9 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. I shot this elephant in a very distant part of the 
jungle, and having bagged him had three days’ journey across the mountains to reach a small river where I had left my boat with 
my main supplies. I followed him four days before I got up to him. 











Wolves of the Sand Lake Chain 











Black Bass 


| Author of ‘‘Eighty Muskellunge on Bass Tackle in Sixteen 
Days,” ‘“‘A Prize Muskie of Lac Vieux Desert,” ‘‘The Large Mouth 

] in the Wilderness of Minnesota,’ ‘‘Fishing Large ! 

| Mouth Bass in Florida Lakes,” Ete. 











“If you want some real good muskel- 
lunge fishing go up to Dorset, Minn., 
and fish the Sand Lake Chain. There 
are lakes there where the muskies will 
strike at a tin can, pie plate, or any- 
thing else. Pinch yourself! Wake up! 
I’ve had insomnia for a week thinking 
about fishing.” 

Thus wrote my old angling friend, 
P. G. “Dip” Reynolds from Oregon in 
his characteristic manner, and added: 
“Talk about ‘Frenzied Finance’ at some 
of the places you and I have been to. 
Well, they’re not in it with the bunch 
out this way. But then they rece#tved 
their education in the East, and when 
competition became too keen migrated 
west to ply their trade. It makes me 
laugh at times. Really, old top, the 
only way I can protect my bank roll is 
to guard it with a cannon. But if you 
go up to Minnesota to the place I speak 
of and stay at Pine Cone Camp, run by 
a fellow named Thomas, on Big Sand 
Lake, you'll get a run for your money 
so far as fishing is concerned.” 

Now, Mrs. Ellsworth and I had fished 
different bass lakes in Minnesota all 
the way from Minneapolis to Alexandria 
and other places, with excellent results. 
And, while we were enthusiastic mus- 
kellunge anglers, and knew where to 
find them in that state and were famil- 
iar with the place “Dips” mentioned, 
did not think the sport there amounted 
to anything. 

“If ‘Dips’ says so, it must be cor- 
rect,” said Mrs. Ellsworth. “But really, 
we have never heard of any very large 
ones being taken there, and they must 
be the exception. No place like Wiscon- 
sin for large muskies. What do you 
think about Minnesota?’ ‘Wherever 
there is muskie fishing there is always 
a probability of hooking a big fellow,” 
I replied. “Yes, that’s so,” assented 
Mrs. Ellsworth. “But then, you know 
as well as I do, that for gameness on 
a bass rod the twelve or fifteen-pound- 
ers are the ones that put up the real 
fight. Isn’t that so?” “Correct,” I ad- 
mitted, and added, “We're going way 
up in Cass County, Minn., bass fishing 
during the month of June. Upon our 
return we will wait until fall and then 
go to Dorset.” “That’s a good idea,” 
acquiesced Mrs. Ellsworth. ‘“There’s no 
pleasure being in the woods in August. 
It’s too hot. Besides, about that time 
the muskies are ready for dental atten- 
tion. Begin to lose their teeth and have 
sore mouths. Now, I was thinking it 
would be an admirable plan to reach 
there about the middle of September. 
It will be getting cold then and the 
crowd that has been sojourning there 
for rest and recreation will be gone. 
Another thing, we will have all the part- 
ridges and ducks we want and that will 
be a grand treat.” “By George! Never 
thought of that,” I said, gleefully, smack- 
ing my lips in anticipation of the game 
birds. ‘We'll do as you suggest.” 

When the time arrived for our de- 
parture we hastily prepareé for the trip. 
And, of course, the reader will want to 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


know all about the fishing parapher- 
nalia and other equipment if they want 
to get all the benefits by using the same 
things. Upon equipment invariably de- 
pends success or failure of such a trip, 
likewise pleasure and benefit to be de- 
rived. Many an expedition and outing 
proves a failure, hardship and keen dis- 
appointment. All because of inexperi- 
ence or lack of knowledge in knowing 
what is necessary and most practical. 

From a rod cabinet containing many 
rods, reels, ete., both for fresh water 
and big game sea angling, we each Sse- 

















A BEAUTIFUL 20-LB. MUSKY CAUGHT ON 

LITTLE SAND LAKE. 
lected a five and a half-foot Heddon 
six-ounce split bamboo rod, with extra 
tip; Meek No. 3 jeweled Kentucky reel 
(an extra rod and reel of same kind for 
emergency), soft special bait casting 
bass lines, brown and white in color. 
These lines were waterproofed in some 
way which did not make them stiff, re- 
sisted tendency to fluff or carry water 
or rot quickly, and were fast lines in 
casting; about 12-pound test O’Shaugh- 
nessy hooks and spinners for Lutzes 
pork bait, No. 5 Skinner spoons with 
No. 6 treble hooks, safety snap barrel 
swivels, wire leaders, sinkers, etc., small 
tackle box, gaff hook and .82 S. & W. 
revolvers. 


Then, opening a wardrobe filled with 
outing clothing, etec., for different pur- 
poses, we picked out the most practical 
things necessary, and they were the 
same for each and as follows: 

Leather coat (flannel lined), breeches 
laced below knee. 

Duxbak hunting coat, breeches laced 
below knee. 

Wool breeches laced below knee. 

Stetson hat and Duxbak eap with 
band for ears. 

Hudson Bay blankets. 

Two wool outing shirts. , 

Two suits underwear (wool). 

Two pairs wool stockings. 

Two pairs wool pajamas. 

Six colored handkerchiefs. 

Cruiser moccasins, 10 in. high. 

Canoe slipper moccasins, soled. 

Boot oil and laces. 

Bathrobe, wool slippers, Turkish tow- 
els, ete. 

Medical box, hot water bag. 

Sewing box. 

Other requisites to complete the out- 
fit were: 

Packsack. 

Poncho. 

Rubber coat and hat. 

Fishing gloves and leather wool-lined 
gloves. 

Canteen. 

Compass. 

Flasks. 

Watch. 

Flashlight. 

Match box. 

Colored glasses. 

Boat cushions. 

Kodak. 

These things were securely packed in 
two strong trunks I had made especial- 
ly for outing trips and different kinds 
of expeditions. They contained com- 
partments and trays partitioned off for 
the different equipment. 

We reached Dorset at the appointed 
time, and the camp owner was there to 
greet us. He had a good two-seated 
wagon and a pair of well-bred young 
horses hitched to it. It certainly was 
a pleasure to ride behind them. “He’s 
a horseman, all right,” I whispered to 
Mrs. Ellsworth. “Knows _horseflesh,” 
she replied. Then, with mirth, “Hope 
he doesn’t ‘play horse’ with us,” and to 
him, “Is there anybody at the camp?” 
“No,” he replied. ‘Cold drove them al! 
home. Seldom stay this long. You'll 
have the place all to yourselves,” which 
suited us immensely, and which we an- 
ticipated. 

It was only a short drive to Big Sand 
Lake and Pine Cone Camp. The camp 
was on the shore of the lake, which was 
a beautiful large body of water. It 
consisted of the main building, with 
numerous log cabins and cottages along 
the gravel beach close to the water 
front. 

After a hearty supper we repaired to 
our cabin, where we found Leonard 
Thomas, who was to act as our guide. 
He had built a fire in the stove, which 
was very welcome, for it was getting 
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colder all the time. ‘“‘Wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if it snowed tonight and 
freezes,” he said. “Have brought in 
some wood. Before you go to bed fill 
up the stove so the fire will last till 
morning. We have breakfast at 7 
o'clock. Want to start out soon as it is 
over?” “Yes,” we replied, “and we'll 
be ready.” 

About 6:30 in the morning Leonard 
came over and awoke us. Gee, but it 
was cold. The fire had gone out during 
the night and the cabin was like a re- 
frigerator plant. “The thermometer is 
down to 20 degrees,” stated Leonard, 
“ond ice formed along the shore last 
night.” “Guess it formed in the water 
pitchers,” interposed Mrs. Ellsworth, 
with a laugh. “Wish we had brought 
our Skates for indoor sport.” Sure 
enough, such proved to be the 
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fer casting, but better troll until we get 
there. We’re liable to pick up a mus- 
ky.” “Tl troll,” responded Mrs. Ells- 
worth, “and you cast when opportunity 
presents,” she suggested to me. “That’s 
a better way.” So she put on a troll- 
ing outfit. In place of the usual swivel 
that comes with the spoons, I substitute 
a larger one—a safety snap barrel swiv- 
el that is somewhat heavier and elim- 
inates using a sinker. Then attach a 
twisted copper wire leader, about a foot 
long, at the end of which is a smaller 
swivel, to which the line is tied. Of 
course, this rigging is intended for troll- 
ing near the surface. The speed of a 
boat regulates spoon depth, and I want 
to say right here that most anglers troll 
too fast. When trolling in lakes that 
are deep, more weight is sometimes nec- 
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Before she had time to let out her 
line, I made a cast of about sixty feet 
and dropped my bait into an opening 
in a weed patch. The water boiled. 
There was a splash and a musky struck 
hard. Succeeded in getting him away 
from the weeds, and he made a short 
run and went into the air three times 
in succession, and then put up a splen- 
did battle for freedom. First time I 
brought him up to the boat I thought 
he was “all in,” but neverthless I was 
on the alert. He wasn’t “in,” tho, and 
made a rush under it. I held my rod 
out and tip down until Leonard turned 
the boat around, and I was then en- 
abled to reel. In a few minutes I reeled 
him in. The fish was about the same 
size as the one Mrs. Ellsworth caught. 





case, and Leonard said, “T’ll start 
a fire. That will help some. 
Then fetch a pail of water,” 
which he did. 

Soon as the water came we 
jumped out of our beds into wool 
slippers. After going thru some 
exercises we took a cold sponge 
bath, followed by a vigorous rub- 
down, and dressed. We then put 
on woolen underwear, wool 
breeches, shirts, stockings, cruis- 
er moccasins, and, throwing on 
our leather coats, started for the 
dining room. 

Sure enough, the shore of the 
lake was fringed with ice, and a 
dense mist covered it. The air 
was cold, but pure and delight- 
ful. We took a short run down 
the beach, breathing in great 
draughts of it. This caused more 
blood circulation, producing heat 
and a feeling of exhilaration, 
also increased appetites. And the 
fruit, oatmeal, bacon, eggs, flap- 
jacks and coffee disappeared 
quickly. For, when it comes to 
ating, no lumberjack surpasses 
us, and breakfast is our best and 
most enjoyable meal. I attribute 
this to the outdoor life, sys- 
tematic morning exercises, fol- 
lowed by cold sponge baths, when 
ever possible. Mrs. Ellsworth 
does it because a_ believer in 
physical culture, being an out- 
doors and sportswoman; also to 
keep “weight down.” As for me, 
I wish mine would “go up,” for 
there’s nothing to “go down.” 
Was once an athlete and conse- 
quently do it from force of habit. 
Only weigh about a hundred and 
fifty. Eat like a horse all the 











Soon we reached Little Sand Lake 
and at sight of it were com- 
pletely captivated. It was a 


good-sized lake and contour all 
that could be desired. with many 


bays and inlets, and here and 
there high hills covered with 
pine. A lake one could find 
places to fish no matter how 


hard the wind blew. 

Mrs. Ellsworth now dispensed 
with her trolling outfit and put 
on a rigging like mine. After 
rowing along the shore about 
half a mile, we came to bars and 
weed beds and started casting. 
Up to now the sun had been ob- 
secured by ill-omened clouds that 
floated across the sky and pre- 
dicted snow. But they disap- 
peared and it made its appear- 
ance, like a big yellow ball of 
fire, ascending into the ocean of 
azure. Its welcome rays temp- 
ered the atmosphere somewhat. 
3ut still it was cold, for on Lit- 
tle Sand a brisk wind was blow- 
ing. The lake was somewhat 
rough, but it did not interfere 
with fishing. Our leather coats 
were just the thing for such 
weather, being wind-proof, warm 
and comfortable. In my estima- 
tion, no coats compare to them, 
and I have experimented with 
most all kinds of outdoor wear- 
ing apparel. 

We fished until noon and 
eaught six muskies, besides los- 
ing a number. The largest one 
taken was an eighteen-pounder 
and fell to Mrs. Ellsworth’s rod. 
Most surprising to us was the 
gameness, speed and endurance 
of these fish. The water being 
cold had much to do with this 








time, but can’t increase weight 


much. Reminds me of a 
woman who had a dog that 
was so small she called it 


“Sliver.” One day an acquaintance 
said, “What has become of Sliver?” and 
the woman, after wiping her eyes, re- 
plied, “Poor Sliver is dead. The can- 
ary killed him.” 

Breakfast over with, we were ready 
for the day’s sport. Leonard had a 
light, well-built Klinker boat and had 
arranged two seats, as requested, fac- 
ing the stern, with chair backs and 
cushions. Mine was directly back of 
Mrs. Ellsworth and higher up, so as to 
permit me to cast over her head when 
necessary. This is the only correct way 
to fish from a boat. All other methods 
are impracticable. 

Rounding a point a short distance 
from camp we passed under a bridge 
ind entered Lake Ida. “We'll go on to 
Little Sand Lake,” said Leonard. “It’s 
not far,” and added, “I know you pre- 





TWENTY-POUND MUSKELLUNGE CAUGHT IN MINNESOTA BY 


ED B. CODY OF CHICAGO. 


essary. The less a rigging looks like a 
necklace the better it is. I used a swiv- 
el, spinner, sinker and hook baited with 
Lutze’s pork bait. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Ellsworth ex- 
claimed with hilarity, “I’ve hooked 
one.” It made a wild rush, taking out 
yards of line. She held her rod up at 
the right angle and thumbed the line 
carefully, exerting all the pressure it 
would stand. Then the musky graced 
the air and endeavored to shake the 
hook, but a taut line and motion of the 
wrist prevented this, and down he went. 
The fish made two more runs and leaps 
in succession, and then, after playing 
it awhile, she brought it to boat. It 
was a twelve-pounder. A game fish. 
Regular wolf, as they call them in Can- 
ada, and put up a fight similar to a 
Florida barracuda on light tackle. 


for it increased their fighting 
ability. Devotees of light tac- 


kle would have found the sport 
we enjoyed interesting and ex- 
citing in the extreme. 

limbs are stiff from sitting so 
hands nearly froze and fingers 
like icicles from being wet,” declared 
Mrs. Ellsworth. “How you feeling?” 
she inquired. “Limber as a contortion- 
ist,” I prevaricated, with a laugh. “You 
mean a crowbar,” she disclaimed. “Let’s 


“My 


long, 


go ashore. It’s time for dinner. I’m 
dreadfully hungry, aren’t you?” “Yes, 


I should say so.” So, a landing was 
made and a good fire started, around 
which we gathered to get warm. 
Leonard ingratiated himself as a cook. 
The meal he set before us was appetiz- 
ing and substantial and consisted of 
musky, partridges, potatoes, stewed to- 
matoes, jelly, toast and fragrant coffee. 
How good it all tasted out there in the 
open, and we ate ravenously. The only 
criticism that could be offered was rela- 
tive to the cooking utensils. They were 
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Crow Wing, and to the 


west the Fish Hook 
Chain, consisting of ten 
lakes. As to the fish- 


ing in them, am unable 
to state. In fact, I am 
only familiar with sev- 


en of the lakes in the 
Big Sand Chain: Big 


Sand, Emma, Bottle and 
Stocking, which can be 
fished in one day; also 
Ida, Little Sand, Round 
and Boulder. 

Many of the ensuing 
days were charming 
and delightful. Days 
that it rained and was 
cold, and as the season 
advanced it grew cold- 
er. And some in Octo- 
ber when it snowed. 
3ut we went out in all 
kinds of weather and 
whenever we did caught 
muskies in all these 
lakes. The best lake 
of all was Little Sand, 
and most all of our 
fishing was done there. 
You see, Lake Ida was 


directly back of the 
‘amp and but a few 
minutes’ walk. So we 
used to keep our boat 
there because it was 
only a short row to 


Little Sand. 


Speaking of muskel- 
lunge fishing reminds 
me of a sportsman I 
met a few years ago 
while fishing in Wis- 


consin. He was from 
California, and do you 
know that for several 
years he had traveled 








MRS. ELLSWORTH AND 
the cumbersome household kind and not 
adapted for outdoor use. What should 
have been used was a regular aluminum 
camp cooking outfit. There are several 
kinds on the market, compact and light. 
Hope that Leonard has substituted one 
of this kind, if only for his own con- 
venience, 

After dinner the fire was replenished 


and we sat around it for an hour. Then 
we went into the woods to hunt part- 
ridges. We had a good dog with us, 


and, after hunting awhile, shot four and 
returned to the boat. Then we crossed 
the lake and went down a channel that 
connected with Round Lake in search 
of ducks. On the way back we saw a 
flock of mallards light on the water in 
some rushes, and as we approached they 
rose and we secured three, and a little 
later four more. We had enough gume 


to last several days, and on reaching 
Little Sand Lake again decided to re- 
turn to camp. On the way we made 


Mrs. Ellsworth caught 
a “legal” and I lost one, and thus ended 
the day’s sport. 

Our friends who are epicures would 
have envied the meal we had that night. 


occasional casts. 


It was called “supper,” but in reality 
was a dinner fit for a king. Delicious 
mallard duck, baked potatoes, biscuits, 
apple sauce, tea and cake. Notwith- 


standing our hearty repast at noon, our 
appetites were undiminished, and we 
enjoyed it all as only strong, healthy, 
outdoor people are capable of doing. 

I neglected to say that there are six- 
teen lakes in the Big Sand Chain, and 
all flow into Elbow Lake. East of this 
chain are twelve the 


lakes known us 


PARTRIDGES. 


all that distance to 
catch muskies and had 
heen unsuccessful. ] 
certainly admired his perseverance, don’t 
you? He was an expert trout fisher- 
man, but that is no indication he was 
an adept at bass, any more than a bass 
or musky angler is a trout fisherman. 
Sut invariably all expert musky anglers 
were once bass fishermen, or still are. 
As such, they utilized their knowledge 
of casting for muskies. And casting 
is the proper way to fish for them, be- 
cause the greatest sport is obtained that 
way. Another reason is this: In using 
the “overhead” cast you can accurately 
place your lure close to weed_ beds, 
grasses, lily pads, open places, dead 
heads and rocks, ete., and cover the 
ground thoroly. Dragging a line back 
of a boat is tame sport and usually in- 
dulged in by novices and those who are 
unable to cast. Still there are times 
when conditions are such that it is nec- 
essary to troll. 

Our stay at the camp terminated the 
latter part of October. We caught ex- 


actly seventy-nine muskellunge. The 
largest weighed but twenty pounds; 
twelve were over legal size, that is, 


measured over thirty inches in length; 
all the rest averaged six pounds. Only 
such fish for our own use were kept. 
But I want to say there are larger mus- 
kies in those lakes. For, one day I 
hooked onto an old wolf that was a 
scrapper from start to finish and bat- 
tled to freedom. Finally, when about 
played out, he came to the surface not 
far from the boat, and lay there on one 
side—a beautiful specimen and weigh- 
ing at a conservative figure thirty-five 


pounds. The hook was not well set, 
just clinging to a torn piece in his 





mouth. I reeled very slowly and care 
fully, hoping to bring him close enoug! 
to shoot, but it was no use. When with- 
in about tweive feet from the boat he 
gave that old rudder of his a slight 
twist and disappeared from sight for- 
ever. We have caught and lost larger 
muskies than this, but regretted to los: 
this one, for it would have made a good 
trophy to keep as a reminder of th: 
trip. 
Try 
kle if 
There 


muskellunge fishing on light tac- 
you want thrills and excitement. 
are different places to go to, but 
really the homes of the big fellows ars 
in the Wisconsin lakes. Also take a 
copy of Outdoor Life with you. In my 
estimation, it is one of the best maga 
zines of its kind in the country today 
That is also the opinion of many oth- 
ers. Its editors are real sportsmen— 
regular “been there” fellows, and “stil! 


going.” Mr. McGuire is a noted big 
game hunter and authority on guns 


equipment, where to go, ete. Its ang- 
ling editor, Mr. O. W. Smith, is one of 
the best when it comes to sweet water 
fishing. O. W. has “fisheritis’’ all the 
time. Honestly, he is such an enthu- 
siastic and persistent angler that I think 
when unable to fish in the winter he 
keeps ’em in a tub at home and fishes 
out of that. 

Fall is the most ideal time to go mus 
kellunge fishing in the Great North 
Wood. The grandeur and beauty of na- 
ture is at its best. The days seldom 
too warm. Nights cool and delightful. 
Truly wonderful dream nights when the 
biue canopy of heaven is clear and the 
big majestic moon, sailing thru space 
floods the lake with light and millions 
of stars sprinkle it with diamonds. And 
as the season advances and it grows 
colder, the green leaves on the trees turn 
to gold and crimson, presenting pictures 
most captivating to the eye, causing the 
heart and soul to thrill with joy and 
gladness. 
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Some Nature Study—The Beaver 


Dr. Rufus A. Burriss 


Ontario, Canada, is noted for her 
peavers, for they have been protected 
and there are large numbers of them. 
What a grand thing it would be if all 
animals of the nature of beavers could 
be protected. Beavers are purely vege- 
tarians, and in this country they live 
chiefly on the bark of young poplar 
trees. The beaver is not like the otter, 
a fish and flesh-eating animal. The 
beaver does not molest the fish in the 
stream, or in any way interfere with 
poultry. 

The beaver works mostly by the light 
of the moon and stars, seldom by day- 
light. No doubt they have learned by 
instinct to work at night in order to 
sécure greater safety. They would pre- 
fer working during the day, sleeping 
and resting at night, but their lives are 
in danger, therefore they have become 
cautious. 

Long ago men discovered that beavers 
were valuable for food, as well as for 
their fur. Fur is now extremely val- 
uable. The Ontario Government dis- 
covered that if beavers were not prop- 
erly protected they would become ex- 
terminated, therefore laws were made, 
and game wardens are constantly on 
the watch. 

Beavers are remarkable for their fore- 
sight, also for their engineering skill. 
Their home is always under water, and 
is built so they can dive from their door 
into the water. Beavers are well pro- 
tected from their natural enemies. In 
this great North land these little engi- 
neers have to contend with very thick 
ice and excessive cold weather. No hu- 
man engineer could better adapt his 
work to the general condition of the 
country. You may judge how difficult 
it is to keep the water up to a certain 
level, accomplished by means of the 
dam. 

Canada is also noted for its lumber- 
jacks, men who live in the woods, and 
are expert log drivers. It is truly in- 
teresting to see these men driving logs, 
riding on one, then jump to another. 
They can make them spin in the water, 
rolling over and over so rapidly that 
they make the water foam. They can 
ride them over very steep. rapids. 
Beavers learn how to handle logs in 
the water to perfection. They frequent- 
ly leave a limb on one side by which 
to push the log in the water. They 
seem to know which side of the log 
will lie deepest in the water, and this 
limb is cut so it will stick out just 
right. You will see the little engineer 
bringing in the log with skillful dexter- 
ity. These logs are used in the con- 
struction of the dam. 

Their winter supply of food consists 
almost entirely of poplar sticks of var- 
ious sizes and lengths, which are car- 
ried or rolled into the water, then 
floated to their houses, then sunk to 
the bottom until required for food. A 
close study of the habits of beavers has 
solved one mystery. How can a beaver 
sink a piece of timber and make it re- 
main on the bottom of the stream? 
These wise little animals are seen to 
suck the newly-cut end of the stick of 
wood (they seem to know it will not 
float if they can extract the air), and, 
letting the cells fill with water, the 
stick will sink. This is true. There is 
evidently no other way the log can be 
sunk. As soon as the air is extracted 


and the air cells filled with water, the 


log sinks and remains stationary on the 
bottom of the stream until required for 
food. When meal-time arrives’ the 
beaver dives from the doorway of his 
nest under water, upends one of these 
sticks and pulls it into the nest. When 
the bark has been gnawed off perfectly 
clean it is pushed off into the water, 
and another poplar stick is brought in. 

It is well to remember that the beaver 
is not a carnivorous or a flesh-eating 
animal, neither does he hibernate in the 
winter. In many respects the beaver is 
a very wise creature. We can learn 
many lessons from him. He has taught 
the lesson of conservation. He provides 
food against the time of scarcity, and 
also knows how to conserve his water 
supply. 

The beaver also has a system of mu- 
tual protection. All of the colony are 
expected to work. Lazy fellows will 
not be tolerated. Some of them are 
felling trees, others dragging them to 
the water’s edge, some floating the tim- 
ber to the place of construction of the 
dam, others building the houses, and 
some procuring food and depositing it 
on the bottom of the stream for future 
use, The young beavers are required to 
jump in and work as soon as they are 
old enough. This is a good lesson, show- 
ing industry. Beavers are good co- 
workers; they never appear to quarrel 
and there is no disagreement in the 
colony. There is a watchman located 
in some convenient spot. If he discov- 
ers danger he plunges into the water 
and strikes the surface with his trowel- 
shaped tail. This is a signal to rush to 
safety. In an instant every beaver is 
out of sight. On one occasion I camped 
by the side of a stream where a strong 
colony of beavers were at work. I was 
constantly near them. They had to 
work in my presence or give up the lo- 
eation. By degrees they placed confi- 
dence in me and within a week all of 
them were busy at work and seemed to 
pay no attention to me. If a stranger 


should come upon the ground they 
would know it instantly and manifest 
great uneasiness. I had a splendid op- 
portunity to study their habits. 

You will be interested to know how 
beavers start up a new colony. In the 
spring the young male beaver starts out 
like a young man to open up a home 
for himself. He hunts up a_ small 
stream which has never been dammed, 
and locates there. True, he does not 
intend to live alone, so he will find a 
mate. In other words, his mate finds 
him. This surely saves him a lot of 
courting. The beaver has two pear- 
shaped glands which secrete a fluid 
known as “beaver castor,” having an 
odor somewhat resembling musk. He 
deposits this “castor” on moss, rocks 
and in various places. He leaves these 
scent places to mark his course, know- 
ing full well that before long he will 
have a mate. Miss Beaver takes an 
early morning walk. No doubt she has 
an object in view. She hastens up the 
stream until she finds her mate, and at 
once she rolls up her sleeves and helps 
him—her “lord and master’—to make a 
home. She is never a lady of leisure. 
She is not very active in high society, 
but she is given to great activity and in 
every work necessary to the establish- 
ment of a new colony she is found do- 
ing her duty. 

The beaver has learned to work at 
night; the moon is his lantern, the quiet 
of the night his inspiration; his sharp 
teeth are his hatchet and chisel; his 
little paws are means of conveyance, 
their spade, hammer and trowel; their 
hard, flat, hairless and scaly tail their 
propeller when swimming and used as 
a balance while gnawing down trees. 
They dig up mud with their forefeet, 
then fold it close to their breast, then 
swim to where the dam has been start- 
ed. The mud is deposited in the proper 
place, then they beat it down with their 
paws, not with their tails as has been 
believed. 











THE ABANDONED ROAD. 


One day as I rambled o'er meadow and wood, 
I chanced on a highway of old 

That for decades had laid in a state of decay, 
And was covered with mosses and mould. 

Where man had once traveled is traveled by beast— 
The deer is the master of all, 

And the voice of the farmer is no longer heard— 
There is only the wood-creature’s call. 

The bluejay and crow fly noisily by; 
The partridge is deep in the brush, 

And there comes thru the trees the hum of wild bees 
And the song of the shy hermit thrush. 

‘Midst the trailing arbutus and violet coy 
The one flowered pyrola grows, 

And the sweetbriar climbs on the rocks and the trees 
With its cousin, the pinky wild rose. 

And the banks of the lane are brilliant in spring 
With the cowslips and gay, yellow woad. 

All the children of Nature are helping disguise 
The wreck of the abandoned road. 


—KENNETH BRITTON. 




















The Tale of a Dog 


Sam H. Clark 


Several years ago one August after- 
noon the expressman delivered at my 
office a rudely constructed crate con- 
taining a whining pup. A fellow down 
in Oklahoma had advertised a young 
hunting dog for sale and I had answered 
the “ad,” stating that if the dog was 
just half as wonderful as the owner 
claimed it was he should have no hes- 
itancy in sending the doggone dog on 
approval. I agreed to pay the express 
charges one way and if the dog suited 
me I would pay the purchase price— 
one hundred and fifty simoleons—other- 
wise the dog was to be returned with 
the charges C. O. D. The fall shoot- 
ing season was almost at hand and I 
wanted a dog. This pup was twenty 
months old, “steady to shot, a hard, 
rangy, natural bird finder and well 
broke.” I realized, of course, that a 
hundred and fifty dollars was a helluva 
price for a hunting dog and that if I 
bought him the dog wouldn’t have any- 
thing on me so far as being well broke, 
but I took a chance, and in due time 
the pup arrived. 

A large manila envelope was tacked 
onto the crate and marked “Important.” 
This contained a pedigree longer than 
the President’s speech on the League 
of Nations, and was just about as mean- 
ingless to me. The only thing I recall 
about that important document is the 
dog’s name—‘Bill.” 

Bill had been cooped up in that nar- 
row crate all the way from Oklahoma to 
sismarck, North Dakota, and I'll never 
forget the acrobatic frolics he pulled 
when we let him out of his prison. And 
no handsomer Llewellyn ever took to 
field than that same pup, Bill. So far 
as I could see, his Oklahoma owner 
hadn’t begun to do him justice and I 
fell in love with that dog instanter. 

I was a young bachelor in those days 
living in a hotel. When evening came I 
didn’t know what to do with the dog. 
After a feed and a run about town he 
seemed quite contented to curl up un- 
der my office desk. But the content- 
ment faded the second I stepped out- 
side the office door and locked him in. 
I stood in the hall a few minutes think- 
ing perhaps he would quiet down and 
go to sleep, but Bill wasn’t “broke” to 
sleep in an office alone. A pair of sad- 
eyed hair-dressers occupied “beauty par- 
lors” next to my office and I knew they 
would evolve into expert hair-pullers if 
I left the dog there, so I took him with 
me to the hotel. It was apparent that 
sill eraved company and there was 
some satisfaction in knowing it was my 
company he craved. 

I had two close pals in those days, 
Dan Mulick, who sold _ International 
Harvester Machinery, and Dan Bam- 
berry, who sold dry goods for a St. Paul 
house. We had adjoining apartments 
on the sixth floor of the McKenzie 
Hotel. That was about the time of the 
famous Dakota Dan Russell will case 
in Boston, and we had nicknamed the 
boys Dakota Dan and Fresno Dan. I 
took the two Dans into my confidence 
that Saturday night and while one en- 
gaged the clerk in conversation and 
sent the solitary bell-hop to his room 
with a ean of ice water, the other 
chinned the long blond behind the cigar 
counter, and thus the road was clear for 
me to sneak up the stairway with the 
pup, dragging him by the collar. I 
knew the pup was badly scared for he 
left a damp trail as I dragged him 





along, but I finally landed at number 
600. The pup had lost a lot of confi- 
dence and I had lost considerable wind 
in that rapid ascent of six flights of 
stairs, and I was blowing hard and try- 
ing to pet my way into the dog’s good 
graces, when the two Dans blew in. 

We immediately went into executive 
session and it was decided to give the 
dog a field trial at daybreak Sunday 
morning. Dakota Dan went out to hire 
a livery team and Fresno Dan shifted 
about for the necessary commissary, 
while I kept the pup company. Dakota 
Dan slept with us that night and we 
alternated in attending to the pup’s 
comforts. 

Long before Old Sol had kindled the 
east we were off, and after miles and 
miles of travel we finally came to what 
Dakota Dan insisted was ideal “chicken 
country.” The sun was an hour high 
by this time and a slight breeze was 
blowing from the west; we could look 
across a broad expanse of field and 
meadow; it was indeed an ideal spot; 
sill was fretting and whining and 
“rarin’ to go,” so we loosed the leash 
and he was off. He made two or three 








BOB WHITE. 


I see you, on the zigzag rails, 

You cherry little fellow! 

While purple leaves are whirling down 

And scarlet, brown and yellow. 

I hear you when the air is full 

Of snow-down of the thistle ; 

All in your speckled jacket trim, 

“Bob-white! Bob-white!" you whistle. 
Georce Cooper. 




















circles and then started across the field 
like a veteran; with the speed of a 
greyhound and the grace of a gazelle 
he covered the ground. 

Now here is the strange part of the 
story. Bill suddenly stopped and came 
to a beautiful “point.” We'll never for- 
get the thrills of the next few moments. 
The three of us piled out of that old 
Democrat wagon and raced toward the 
dog. The two Dans stood a little apart 
while I went in behind the dog, patted 
him encouragingly and said a few nice 
things to him while I urged him slowly 
on. Only the man who has followed a 
good dog afield and felt the thrill of 
working up on a covey of grouse can 
know what we were experiencing. Bill 
worked cautiously forward as tho he 
were stepping on eggs—at the present 
price—and soon the old bird flushed 
and was away with a whir that made 
our hearts leap. And right there was 
the big test. Most dogs—and many 
doggone good ones, too—‘break shot.” 
That is, they break and follow the bird 
the minute it jumps from cover. But 
not Old Bill. He stood pat. And then 
followed the prettiest work we had 
ever seen. There were seven young 
birds in that covey and Bill worked 
them out of the cover in singles and 
pairs and not once did he err. On that 
very first “stand” Old Bill won the 
everlasting praise of the two Dans and 
the undying love of his new master, for 
we knew that ere the day was done the 
hundred and fifty bucks would be on 
the way to Oklahoma. 


3ut Bill wasn’t perfect. We discov- 


ered this fact a little later. He had 
the exasperating habit of most young 
dogs—the tendency to chase jackrab- 
bits. Bill jumped a jackrabbit and we 
didn’t see him again for an hour. Dog 
and rabbit went over the hill for a 
merry chase. But that didn’t discourage 
us. We had had a little experience with 
rabbit-chasing bird dogs and during the 
hunting season Bill gave us little rabbit 
trouble. It was about the first day of 
the shooting season and quite early in 
the morning that Bill jumped a big 
“jack” and away they went. We sent 
a hurry-up charge into the rabbit and 
over it went. Bill pounced upon it and 
was shaking it up in great shape when 
we got to him. It was a real old-time 
North Dakota “jack”’—a big fellow. 
Right then and there we started the 
cure on Old Bill. We took that rabbit 
by the hind legs and we beat Old Bill 
with the carcass until he knew he was 
being punished. Then we took the 
“jack” and tied the front legs ’round 
Bill’s neck and the hind legs ’round his 
body. And for hours and hours we kept 
the rabbit in the saddle riding Old Bill. 
All the joy was gone for Bill. The far- 
ther he packed the rabbit the more dis- 
gusted he looked. He’d sit down and 
look ’round at that rabbit and try to 
shake off the load, but the rabbit was 
well tied and rode beautifully. Of 
course we didn’t find very many birds 
that day, but when evening came and 
we finally relieved Bill of his unwel- 
come rider, we knew there would be no 
more rabbit chasing. Bill was cured. 
For eight seasons I have hunted over 
Bill and a rabbit has no charm for him. 
He has never shown the slightest desire 
to chase one, altho in a day’s hunt we 
often jump a score or more. 

Yes, that was eight years ago. As I 
write there are three dogs in the den 
here with me. One of them is Old Bill 
and the other two are “Sport” and 
“Joe.” Bill is the sire of the two young- 
sters and they are exact counterparts 
of their dad. Joe and Sport did their 
first field work last year and in time 
they will be wonderful dogs, but never 
will they equal Old Bill. We have a 
home of our own now, and Mrs. Clark 
loves dogs almost as much as I do and 
we can have all the dogs we want. We 
have several, but we’re only keeping 
three at home. And Old Bill, bless his 
heart, has been our pal for eight years. 
We have grown old and fat and lazy 
together—except in hunting season. 
For about nine months in the year Bil! 
does little but sleep and eat and scratch 
and shed hair on the parlor rug. Dur- 
ing that time I have kept him company 
even to shedding hair—but my hair 
doesn’t harm the rug. Bill does a lot 
of dreaming, and so do I. And when 
autumn comes, when the morning air 
feels crisp and I look away across the 
fields of golden grain and my vision is 
lost in the purple hills along the hor- 
izon, both of us—‘Bill and me”—seem 
to shake off a lot of fat, and step more 
lively, and bark once in a while, ‘and 
frisk a little, and by the time hunting 
season actually arrives we’re young 
again and we go afield in the early 
morning with all the snap and vigor of 
the young dogs of long ago, and we 
come home tired, and hungry, and 
happy. And somehow we think it is 
going to go on just this way forever- 
until we both go to the happy hunting 
grounds of Eternity. 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





Weather is so closely related to man 
and his every-day life that it is a sub- 
ject which interests everybody, yet very 
few people really kuow anything much 
about weather and why weather “is.” 

Every locality has its weather proph- 
ets who “hit it” more or less accurately, 
as they are able to make a shrewd 
guess from the signs they see in the 
sky. 

Yet if you move one of these people 
a thousand miles east or west or north 
or south, he is as mucn at sea as a ship 
captain in the middle of an eight-day 
fog without a compass, because he is 
away from familiar things. 

It took the dispassionate Weather De- 
partment a good many years to get the 
hang of the weather system, and they 
had plenty of money, men and telegrapQ 
wires at their disposal and were abso- 
lutely cold-blooded and scientific about 
it, too. 

Little by little they got a fact here, 
another there, a theory somewhere else, 
and these they put together as they 
watched patiently, each one of them, a 
thousand miles of country each way 
from wherever they happened to be. 

After a long time they found out that 
a certain set of absolute laws governed 
i certain set of weather facts, and that 
these laws were like every other law of 
Nature—as fixed as the tides. 


They had arrived some place. Study 
began then in earnest; records were 


kept covering every hour of every day 
all over the country. By and by these 
records began to mean something, too. 

Time went on and the data accumu- 
lated until weather was as an open 
book, 

First off, it was found that certain 
localities on the earth’s surface were 
“breeding places” for storms and that 
practically all storms originate within 
these areas. 

Second, certain other areas are al- 

ays calm, and under these, on land, 
there is always a desert; on the sea we 

nd under these calm areas, the Sara- 
rossa Sea, and places where no winds 
low for days and days. 

Third, pressure from the region of up- 
er air, miles above the earth, is al- 

ays varying because the outer layer of 

envelope that surrounds the globe 
in a violent state of motion all the 
ne; sometimes this pressure is heavy 

a downward direction, at other times 

is light. 

Fourth, all that the 


storms cross 


nited States follow definite routes, or 
ther the storm center does, and these 
rms are cyclonic because they whirl 
out a 


center and at the same time 
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travel forward, nearly always in an east- 
erly direction. 

Fifth, the high-pressure storm is one 
of low temperature and it whirls with 
the hands of the clock, spinning down- 
ward from above and spreading out at 
the bottom, while a low-pressure storm 
is one of high temperature that whirls 
in exactly the opposite direction and 
the air travels in from the outside to- 
ward the center and upward, exactly as 
does the little “whirlwind” that one 
sees in summer, 

wixth, the summer track of east-bound 
storms in Americ: thousand miles 
or so to the south of the winter track, 
and our big storms move east, and this 


is a 


makes “weather” as we Know it in the 
United States. 
All this is scientific data that is 


mapped and charted and filed away in 
the weather office, and it is what the 
weather office uses to base all their 
predictions on. 

Given these facts and theories to 
work with, any man with a little knack 
of observation and the ability to judge 
what he sees, can predict weather for 
twenty-four hours ahead in his own lo- 
ecality almost to a certainty, and if he 
lives on the North Pacific Coast, he 
can telegraph Chicago three days ahead 
and tell them almost to the hour when 
a big blizzard will hit the Great Lakes 
region because that storm will be in 
action on Puget Sound about three days 
before Chicago knows anything about it. 

Let’s see how we apply this weather 
wisdom to ourselves and our daily 
lives. 

We want to go hunting tomorrow for 
ducks or squirrels or rabbits—anything. 
It is very desirable to know tonight 
what the weather will be in the morn- 
ing, so we look around us a bit. 

It is October; we are in Northern 
Iowa, say; it is 10 o’clock at night; 
very well. 

How are the stars? Do you see them 
at all? Are they sparkling and snappy, 
or are they dim and hazy? 

Let’s say they are dim. 
wind and what is its speed? It is blow- 
ing from the southeast—just a gentle 
breeze, probably six to eight miles per 
hour. Is it cold or warm? Warm and 
pleasant; very well, we have all the 
facts we need, for we live here and are 
familiar with local conditions. 


Where is the 


Tomorrow morning, say, eight to 
twelve hours from now, the wind will 
be blowing from the south-southwest, 
about twelve to twenty miles per hour 
and the sky will be cloudy with a 
“feel” of rain in the air. Why? 

Because this storm is a “low” and it 


is “cyclonic,” which means it is one of 
light downward pressure and it is whirl- 
ing to the left and traveling eastward 
over the northern, or winter route, at a 
rate corresponding about to the speed of 
the wind we feel here that is rushing to 
the whirling center to go upward with 
the spiral movement common to the “cy- 
clonic” storm. 

The center is north-northwest of us 
about 500 to 600 miles distant. 

By noon the center will be east of 
north of us, and it will begin to rain; 


then rain will continue to fall for 
twelve hours or so with the greatest 
rainfall about midtime between begin- 


ning and ending of this cyclonic disturb- 
aunee, and the end will come in about 
twelve to eighteen hours, when the wind 
will have shifted around thru south- 
southwest, and on to west, where it will 
die away because the storm center will 
then be far to eastward over Lake Erie 
or the St. Lawrence Valley. 

This storm originated as a “low” of 
“moderate intensity” away up northwest 
of Nome, in the Arctic Ocean, north of 
Siberia, where the air under certain 
pressure conditions began to spin from 


right to left over a circular area prob- 
ably a thousand miles across. Two days 
later it started southeast, down along 


the Alaskan Coast, and traveled as far 
south as the north end of Vancouver 
Island, where it turned abruptly east- 
ward and the continent just 
north of the Canadian line to the Great 
Lakes and went on east and out thru 
the St. Lawrence Valley into the North 
Atlantic, where it broke up. This is the 
regular northern storm center route. 

This journey took six days from the 
birthplace up in the Arctic until we felt 
the pull of it in Iowa as a gentle south- 
east wind which brought a soft, warm 
fall of rain and ended with a west wind 
and clearing weather—taking about 
twenty-four hours to do the trick. 

As that storm turned east, Seattle 
got a southeast wind, then south, then 
southwest, accompanied by rain, be- 
cause the whirling wind had picked up 


erossed 


great clouds of vapor off the Kuro 
siawa—the Japan Current—where fogs 


always hang, and it brought all this ton- 
nage of water east with it to fall as rain 


whenever a cooling influence was en- 
countered. 
The first cooling influence was 


Cascade Mountains, where the warm 


southwest wind blew against snow 
capped summits; therefore, these cor 
densed the moisture and rain fell from 


the mountains off toward the southwest 
until the storm center had passed away 
to the 


east, following its route 
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It then rained west of the Cabinet and 
Couer d’Alene Mountains the same way 
and again on the west slope of the 
Rockies as the storm traveled east. Then 
it rained no more until the Great Lakes 
were reached, and here it rained to the 
west and southwest of the lakes, and 
kept it up clear down along the St. 
Lawrence to the sea, because the big 
lakes cooled the air and condensed the 
vapors just as the mountains did, and 
we get our rain in Iowa when the storm 
center is northeast of us, for the reason 
that the south half is the warm or rain 
half of this storm, and the cooling in- 
fluence of the lakes condenses the mois- 
ture into rain. The northern half is 
cool but usually not rainy. 

If the storm had been a “high” it 
would have traveled the same course, 
but it would have whirled in the oppo- 
site direction from its center, thus giv- 
ing us first northwest, then north, then 
northeast winds as it went by, following 
the same track north of us. It would 
have been cold and we would have had 
snow instead of rain because the tem- 
perature would have been below freez- 
ing. The “high” pressure storm is apt 
to be clear and cold or else cold with 
snow. Blizzards are “highs” in nearly 
every instance. 

The direction of wind, its speed and 
the temperature where we are, all 
studied together, enable us, then, to de- 
termine whether a coming storm is 
“high” or “low” and where the center is 
and what the travel speed eastward of 
that center is. Given these facts, we 
have definite data to work out our 
guess on. 

The stars tell whether there is much 
humidity in the air or not, for they 
“twinkle” only in dry weather, and dry, 
cold weather is “high’’-pressure weather. 

Hazy stars do not twinkle because 
there is a blanket of moisture high up 
between us and these sparks of light, 
and this makes them dull like a frosted 
glass on an electric light. A “ring 
around the moon” comes from the same 
cause. So by the looks of the stars we 
know positively whether there is much 
or little moisture to be expected when 
the storm center passes us, 

If the humidity is great, either rain 
or snow will almost surely accompany 
the whirling storm, and it will condense 
on the south half of the circle if we are 
north of the equator. 

I have given you facts that you can 
easily learn to apply in your own home 
town. You may get further details from 
the Weather Department if you like. 

If you study the weather, making 
your guess from the data I’ve given, and 
then keep a record of your predictions 
and the actual weather conditions fol- 
lowing as they occur from day to day, 
you will very soon find yourself able to 
tell almost to a certainty what your 
weather will be from twenty-four to 
torty-eight hours ahead. 

This is as much a matter of wood- 
eraft as the reading of any other kind 
of signs we see in Nature—and it cer- 
tainly is a lot of satisfaction to be able 
to know you can guess right for nearly 
every day’s weather before it comes. 

One thing there is that you must bear 
in mind in making your diagnosis, and 
that is to get the true storm-wind direc- 
tion. This is the direction of air-flow 
at least a thousand feet above the 


earth’s surface. 

On the surface the wind may blow in 
a dozen directions, for it follows the low 
valleys, draws and depressions just as 
water does, but high up where there is 
nothing to stop or interfere with it, it 
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blows straight toward the storm center 
in a “low” (a warm storm), and straight 
away from the center in a “high” (cold 
storm); therefore, the direction that 
clouds are moving with the storm wind 
is always true wind direction, and this 
determines where the storm center is 
from the observer. 

This is a very important point, for 
given a false wind-flow direction, the 
observer starts on a false basis to work 
out his prediction, and this will throw 
all his work into the discard. 

In the United States the big storm, 
the one that gives “weather” to a large 
share of the continent, comes in over 
the track I have described during the 
winter months, and these storm disturb- 
ances bring all the blizzards and snow- 
storms clear across the northern part of 
the country. It is the most frequently 
used storm path of all during the win- 
ter, for storm after storm comes east, 
centering over this route and extending 
north and south of the Canadian line 
from 500 to 800 miles, depending on its 
“intensity,” which is weather depart- 
ment English for “speed of travel for- 
ward.” 

Between storms there is usually a 
calm of from one to four or five days, 
tho many times “cold waves” follow 
each other without any space between, 
which means that one “high” chases 
another across the vontinent as fast as 
it can, which is usually about the speed 
of an ordinary fast continental train, 
say 45 miles per hour, average, day and 
night. 

In the summer this storm track shifts 
to the south 500 to SOO or more miles 
and the country north of this center 
line of travel gets clear weather with 
northerly winds while south of this path 
there is more or less hot, humid, rainy 
weather and southerly winds. 

Other storm tracks affecting the 
United States are as follows: One comes 
in off the Pacific Coast at about Los 
Angeles and bears off northeast until 
it meets the big storm track about the 
west end of Lake Superior; here it 
merges into and follows the big storm 
track on eastward thru the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence trough into the North At- 
lantic. 

The next two tracks originate down 
southeast of Cuba, move westward thru 
the Gulf of Mexico almost to the Mex- 
ican Coast, then swing abruptly around 
tc north and northeast, one, the west- 
erly one, coming north into Texas, Okla- 
homa and on up to the head of Lake 
Superior where it merges into the big 
storm track and goes east like the 
others, 

The other one of these gulf storms 
comes north into Alabama or Missis- 
sippi, moves northwest and also merges 
into the big storm track on reaching 
the Great Lakes. 

The last storm tracks run northerly 
along the east coast, or just inland 
along the coast, from the West Indies 
up thru Florida and north into New 
England to the St. Lawrence where they 
also merge into the big storm route and 
turns east into the North Atlantie with 
the rest. This is the track that pro- 
duces storms off Hatteras and the New 
England Coast as every seaman knows 
to his sorrow on the North Atlantic. 

Study these facts as I’ve given them 
here if you want to “know weather” for 
you can learn it easily if you are a close 
observer and patient. 

You'll find that weather is not the 
variable, fickle, haphazard thing we 
most all think it is, but that it follows 
fixed laws just as everything in Nature 


does and that storms re-occur over any 
given area with a regularity that wil! 
amaze you if you keep a daily record. 

Also you will find that this re-occur- 
rent period rather closely corresponds to 
the moisture needs of the land over 
Which the storm passes, so it is all 
governed by the same Great Intelligence 
that governs the universe and is a part 
of the big Cosmic Plan. 

As the storm tracks are now, just so 
they have been for millions of years, for 
there is a fixed relationship between air 
circulation (or storm tracks) and sea 
currents, tides and continental contours 
—thus, Nebraska or Iowa and other 
central states are watered by rains that 
criginated as fogs over the great Japan 
Current, the Kuro Siawa, that sweeps 
up along the Siberian coast from Japan, 
swings east along the Aleutian Islands 
(giving them a climate as warm as that 
of North Carolina or England), turns 
south along the North American Coast 
tc a point off the California 
whence it turns squarely to the west 
and crosses the Pacific back to Japan 
again. 

This current is a big river of warm 
water flowing between 
just as the Gulf Stream does thru the 
Atlantic, and when the air conditions 
vere right over it (which is most of the 
time along most of its length) then the 
fogs rise—to be picked up by the 
whirling winds of the big “low” storms 
end brought inland to condense to west- 
ward of every cooling influence they en 
counter as bountiful rains for grain 
gields that furnish the nation with food. 

As long as continental contours have 
been what they are now, just so long 
the ocean currents have flowed where 
they flow now and always will flow w 
til some Cosmic change occurs to shift 
them. 

So long as these currents flow as 
they do, just so long will the storm- 
wind currents stay fixed as they ar 
now, and thus’ will our’ average 
weather continue as it has for millions 
of years past without great fluctuation 
above or below the general average as 
we know it now. 

Lots of “old settlers’ are fond of tell- 
ing how the weather is “changing” from 
what it was when they “first camé here, 
forty years ago—” 

These people are in earnest and be- 
lieve what they say, but the government 
weather records prove them to be in 
error, for “weather” remains much the 
same, swinging above or below a level 
average line but little year after year 
thru long periods of recorded weather, 
and these records in all ways are 
parallel with and conform to the facts 
recorded by geology which show weath 
er to have been the same average over 
periods corresponding to continental pe- 
riods of existence. 

So you see, Brother, “weather” like 
all else in Nature, is following laws 
laid down by the Great Intelligence in 
a fast and fixed way, and from these 
laws there shall be no deviation mor 
than any other thing in Nature deviates 
from the plan that was made in the be- 
ginning and endures, so far as our con 
ception is concernec, forever—old se! 
tlers and other weather prophets to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
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How They Do It in Nebraska. 


‘'T’HE sportsmen must come to the 

realization that the game is his 
game. If he will not interest himself in 
behalf of the birds or animals from 
which he derives his pleasure, who does 
he expect to shoulder this burden? Of 
course, it is true that both state and 
federal government employ men to en- 
force the law, but what can these men 
expect to accomplish without the co-op- 
eration of the sportsman? How many 
common criminals would be = appre- 
hended if the average citizen told the 
sheriff that of course he knew the law 
was being violated and also he had 2 
pretty good idea who the guilty party 
was, but because he hated to see any: 
one get in trouble or to mix in affairs 
of this nature, he preferred to keep his 
information to himself? What would the 
general public think of such a man? 
And still this is the very answer those 
enforeing the game laws hear, time and 
again, when seeking information. The 
average man will exert every effort to 
help the authorities apprehend the petty 
thief who has stolen an article, perhaps 
of less than one dollar value, but most 
sportsmen will allow the game law vio- 
lator te go out and steal his sport, which 
is dearer to him than gold, and feel that 
he is a good fellow because he does not 
turn the guilty one over to the nearest 
officer, 

It is gratifying to note that this senti- 
ment, which formerly existed almost ev- 
erywhere, is Tapidly disappearing. It 
must be completely wiped out before 
the game will get the protection that 
every sportsman knows must be ac- 
corded it, if the sport is to survive. 
Game laws are more easily broken with 
impunity than any other laws. Many 
statutes are of such nature that they 
need very little enforcement, due to the 
fact that conditions under which it is 
possible to break them prevent viola- 
tion. If a half dozen or more witnesses 
were necessarily present at each oppor- 
tunity for breaking the game laws, it 
is needless to say the game wardens’ 
job would be on a par with that of the 
traffic cop. A game law is a farce with- 
out an efficient force to put it into ef- 
fect and such an organization to be suc- 
cessful must have the co-operation of 
the law-abiding gunner. The battle is 
more than half won when the violator 
discovers that the sentiment of his com- 
munity is against him. Many shooters 
have always felt that game laws were 
made for them to break and that boast- 
ing of it was one of the foremost sports 
of modern days. An incident that re- 
cently happened in Nebraska shows that 

least in that state this sentiment is 
gone forever. 

Ralph Starkey, of North Platte, was 
a rattling good game shot, likewise he 
carried off his share of the honors over 
the state at the traps. Rarely was there 


trap shooting tournament of any size 





held in his section that he did not at- 
tend. He was a member in good stand- 
ing of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s 
Association, an organization devoted to 
trap shooting. Starkey had one grave 
fault, he would break the game laws. 
His friends warned him that it would 
get him in trouble and seeing that it 
had no effect on him, the news reached 
the state game warden’s office in some 
way, and in 1916 Starkey was arrested 
and fined. Later it was rumored that 
he boasted that shooting for the market 
was so profitable that he could afford 
to continue at the game and pay his 
fines, but that next time he would be 
harder to catch. 

His word was good and officers in 
charge of his section found him pretty 
crafty. Early in 1918 sportsmen from 
North Platte reported that Starkey was 
selling both ducks and prairie chickens 
to the Union Pacifie dining cars. John 
Q. Holmes, at that time serving in the 
‘apacity of both state deputy and U. S. 
deputy game warden, went to North 
Platte on the case, with the result that 
on March 4, 1918, Ralph Starkey was 
convicted and fined $45 for selling nine 
prairie chickens to John MelIlvain, Un 
ion Pacific passenger director, who was 
also fined $45, charged with unlawful 
possession of the game. Starkey’s hunt 
ing license was revoked by Chief Deputy 
Warden George G. Koster, under Ne- 
braska law, as it was his second offense, 
and from that time on, should he be 
found in the field with a gun, he would 
be guilty of violating the state law of 
hunting without a license and could be 
immediately arrested and fined. 

At the forty-second annual meeting of 
the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s 
ciation, held at Fremont, Nebraska, on 
May 28, 1918, Raymond Middaugh called 
the attention of the members to the 
Starkey matter and this resolution 
which was offered and the comment on 
same are copied from the minutes of 
this meeting: 

“Whereas, R. J. Starkey, a member 
of this association, was convicted by the 
state in April, 1916, of killing prairie 
chickens in that month for the market, 
and again in March, 1918, of the same 
offense, 

“Be It Resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of this association, in convention 
assembled, condemn the offense of the 
said R. J. Starkey as beneath the dig- 
nity of a member of this association, 
and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That he be 
denied further membership for a term 
of five years. 

(Signed) R. J. MIDDAUGH. 

Referred to Resolutions Committee, 
recommended by them for passage and 
unanimously passed by the convention. 
The passage of this resolution was 
greeted with applause and the secretary 
was ordered to spread the same upon 
the record and to transmit a copy to the 


ASSO- 


said R. J. Starkey and furnish copy to 
the state papers.” 

When such spirit as this is shown by 
the shooters of a community, the game 
law violator will soon find his proper 
sphere and will be classed among the 
common law-breakers. 


Fish and Game in Dollars and 


Cents. 

RS and game are a financial asset 

to any state and should be classed 
as such. To anyone attending the aver- 
age state legislature and witnessing the 
fight necessary to secure a meager ap- 
propriation in their behalf, it would ap- 
pear evident that the wild life of the 
state in question was a heavy liability 
and that the taxpayers were being im- 
posed upon when asked to contribute for 
its protection. Conservation must be 
conducted on a_ business and 
where this is done the very 
quickly prove that it pays a handsome 
profit for the money invested: 

While some states are so short-sighted 
that they even refuse to expend all of 
the hunters’ license money for conserva- 
tion, other have awakened to 
what the wild life is actually worth and 
are spending twice the amount of the 


basis, 


‘igures 


States 


license fund or more in the interest of 
the fish and game. In New York state 


something over $250,000 was taken in 
for hunting licenses for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, but the state appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the work of the Conserva- 
tion Commission. Think of it—one mil 
lion dollars a year for conservation. It 
seems impossible that a profit could be 
shown on such an investment, still in 
looking up data in this connection, we 


find that the farmers’ boys and trap- 
pers alone realize $1,000,000 on the 
skunk skins taken in this state. The 


greatest benefit comes, of course, in 
wholesome, health-giving exercise, in 
recreation and pleasure, which cannot 
be figured in terms of dollars and cents. 
Not taking this into consideration, 
should we be able to figure the actual 
meat value of the fish and game taken 
during the year, the amount received by 
the citizens of New York state would 
be beyond belief. For instance, 15,000 
deer were killed last year—figure this 
one item up for yourselves and note the 
result. 

From time to time, we learn where 
this or that state re-appropriated a part 
of the hunters’ license money for pur- 
poses entirely foreign to the interests 
of the sportsmen. We are told that a 


fight was made in a certain state 
against the appropriation, which re- 


sulted in the fish and game department 
securing only about half the amount 
that was paid in for hunting licenses. 
Again we learn that there is a move- 
ment on foot to abolish the entire de- 
partment in some other state, or to do 
away with the game wardens and leave 
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the enforcing of the law to the sheriffs 
and constables. And perhaps worse 
than any of the above is the state where 
the department is simply used as part 
of the spoils of a political victory and 
the appointments are handed out with 
no thought as to the capability of the 
recipient and where no effort is made 
to enforce the law unless some individu- 
al is marked for slaughter. 

Meanwhile, where such conditions ex- 
ist, the game and fish are being sacri- 
ficed and the sportsman is the loser. 
Organization is necessary to overcome 
these conditions. The sportsmen must 
make themselves felt, in order to reme- 
dy matters. It is a much simpler mat- 
ter to protect and care for a sufficient 


breeding stock than it is to build up a 
species that has been shot too Close. 
How many times has any species of 


game been successfully restocked in a 
country where it had been previously 
completely wiped out’? 


Guides. 


one-fourth of our states have 

a law providing for the registra- 
tion or licensing of guides. We believe 
this should be provided for in all states 
where men guide sportsmen for hire. 
We know of no disadvantage connected 
with this plan and it certainly has its 
advantages on the side of the sports- 
man and conservation. 

Some states provide for free registra- 
tion, but do not make it compulsory, 
some charge a fee and make it compul- 
sory, While others make it compulsory, 
charge no fee, but provide a penalty for 
the violation of certain rules. In nearly 
all cases, the guide is made a deputy 
game warden and has certain reports to 
make out as to game killed, ete. This 
all works toward better game law en- 
forcement. Formerly, guides often re- 
sorted to almost any means to insure 
their employers a good bag of game or 
fish, often securing it themselves by un- 
sportsmanlike methods. Under a regis- 
tration or license system, this is practi- 
eally done away with. 

When the guide realizes he must meet 
with the approval of the fish and game 
commission in order to carry on his 
chosen vocation, he ceases to violate the 
game laws. By coming in contact with 


BOUT 


men working in the interest of con- 
servation he is quicker to realize that 
he has much in common with them. His 


livelihood depends directly upon the 


sensible conservation of the game and 
fish. Should the game be exterminated, 
the gunner would no longer come and 


the guides and the wardens would alike 
be seeking other employment, 

From an entirely different standpoint, 
this system is beneficial to the sports- 
man, for he no longer falls prey to the 
unscrupulous guide, who is simply out 
after the money with no intention of 
giving value received. Before a guide 
can get the endorsement of the state de- 
partments, he must show that he is com- 
petent and is a man of good moral char- 
acter, and in some instances he is com: 
pelled to furnish bond. Under this plan 
the non-resident can enter a strange 
country and feel comparatively sure of 
getting a square deal, if he has a guide 
endorsed by the state in which he is 
hunting. 


Hunting From Automobiles. 

| APIDLY 
disfavor 

a means of killing game. 


automobile is gaining 


the 
among the sportsmen as 


Undoubtedly, 


the ban will eventually be placed upon 
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its use for this purpose over the entire 
United States and hunting from cars 
will be outlawed by both legislation and 
public sentiment, as is now the case in 
hunting from boats propelled by power. 
Many states have already passed laws 


in this connection. Some simply pro- 
hibit the killing of game from motor 


propelled vehicles, others prohibit “hunt- 
ing, pursuit and killing,” while several 
prohibit the carrying of a loaded gun in 
an automobile. This latter provision 
probably covers the matter most thor- 
oly without inconveniencing the sports- 
man who uses his car strictly for trans- 
portation to and from the shooting 
grounds. The Maine law, which is ah 
example of this construction, reads: “No 
person shall have a rifle or shotgun, 
either loaded or with a cartridge in the 
magazine thereof, in or on any motor 
vehicle while the same is on any high- 
way or in the fields or forests.” 

Those opposing the use of the auto- 
mobile in hunting contend that an un- 
fair advantage is taken of the game. 
Often doves and quail are hunted along 
the highways, the gunners’ shooting 
from the car. Many of these men shoot 
doves from overhead wires and hedges, 
without giving them the sporting chance 
of allowing them to fly. Because they 
are unsuspicious of an automobile they 
allow the gunner to approach much 
closer than would be possible if he were 
on foot. Likewise, in the prairie states 
ducks and perhaps more often geese are 
killed by running on them with automo- 


biles. This is often practiced at dusk 
and after dark by law-violators, at 
which time the headlights of the car 


seem to daze the birds and they do not 
offer to take flight until they are fired 


upon, Deer and other big game have 
been known to stand and curiously 


watch an approaching car when a man 
on foot would have quickly started them 
towards cover. At night, deer often 
stand in the glare of the headlights or 
run down the road in the path of light 
as the car approaches, 

Irom the standpoint of the man en- 
forcing the law, the automobile has al- 
Ways been a source of discomfort. The 
violator by its use has often been able 
to shoot from the car, quickly load his 
kill and be under way before the war- 
den could land him. When he discov- 
ered a likelihood of trouble he could un- 
load his game and when later stopped no 
evidence would be found, and possibly 
later he could return for his kill. With 
a law prohibiting shooting from a car 
or even carrying a loaded gun therein, 
much of this trouble will be eliminated. 


Sportsmen and Good Citizens, 
Notice. 


: ee Potomac Anglers’ Association, 
a crowd of live, up-to-the-minute 


sportsmen, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., are working for better 
law enforcement in their section by a 
poster campaign. They have had a 
large, attractive poster printed, giving 
a brief summary of the fish laws of 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. Numbers of these were 
printed and distributed to the members 
of the association, with instructions that 
they be posted in conspicuous places 
around the fishing waters of that sec- 
tion. 

On the same poster, below the laws, 
is printed an appeal to all good citi- 
zens, fishermen and sportsmen to aid 
in the better protection of the fish by 
the enforcement of these laws, and also 
a list of the officers into whose charge 


their enforcement is given and the prop- 
er place to report any laxity on the 
part of such officers. This poster, 
which is headed, “Sportsmen and Good 
Citizens—Notice” and signed “Potomac 
Anglers’ Association,” will undoubtedly 
attract the attention of anyone passing 
near it. 

Game protection is primarily educa- 
tion and we believe that this is a splen- 
did idea, in that no sportsman seeing 
such a notice would have a just claim 
of violating the law through ignorance 
or thoughtlessness. It educates the gen. 
eral public by showing that the men 
of this association are interested in the 
better enforcement of the law. It also 
educates the man who wilfully breaks 
the law by informing him publicly that 
private citizens of his own community 
are willing to take steps to see that 
he respects their rights. We _ believe 
that direct benefits will result in any 
locality from the posting of similar 
signs where possible violators of the 
law may see them and take heed that 
the sentiment of the country is rapidly 
changing. The game law violator is be- 
ing classed along with the balance of 
the law breakers. 





Weights of Geese. 


R. H. H. BRIMLEY, of the Onslow 

Rod & Gun Club, Raleigh, N. C., 
has some figures to offer on the weight 
of geese: 

“Confining the following remarks to 
our eastern winter geese, I should re- 
gard seven pounds as small, eight to 
eight and a half pounds about average, 
nine pounds as large, and ten pounds as 
exceptionally heavy. 

“The largest goose I ever weighed 
pulled down ten pounds, and he was 
noticeably large, heavy specimen. The 
smallest —in good condition — weighed 
seven pounds. 

“All that have been on my scales have 
been killed on the waters of eastern 
North Carolina, and they would, I sup- 
pose, fairly represent geese killed under 
ordinary conditions during the winter 
season, with just enough hunting to keep 
them from becoming abnormally fat. 

“T have no doubt that specimens are 
taken every year in our waters that 
weigh a pound or two over ten, as I 
have no reason to think that my ten- 
pounder was in any way a phenomeno!! 
But when I hear people talk offhand of 
geese running thirteen and fourteen 
pounds, I sometimes wonder if they had, 
by chance, borrowed the scales of a 
friend of mine, on which my thirty-nine 
pound channel bass pulled down forty- 
five pounds!” 


A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


The smell of burning grass and weeds awoke 

Us in our covered-wagons near our claims 
Preceded by a firmament of smoke, 

A regiment of shooting, crackling flames 
Stole on us in a wild, offensive drive, 

Attacking nesting grouse and prairie bird, 
And leaving only those dear ones alive 

Which had a timely warning seen or heard. 
A backfire timely saved our bivouac. 

We led our horses on the new-burned spo! 
And watched our forces, slowly moving back 

Mow down the foe with valor, gattling-hot; 
And ‘twas not long before the blackened path 
Was filled with shooting green instead of 2 


—WILLIS HUDSPETH. 
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Mr, Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





Wading a Lake Shore With the 
Short Rod and Reel. 


By O. W. Smith. 


Just why anglers should always asso- 


ciate wading with fly-casting is not 
clear in my mind. That there is rare 
sport in fishing a wadeable water— 
either lake or stream—with the short 


rod and regulation casting reel, I am 
ready to volunteer testimony in any 
angling court. In my experience there 
have been few streams adapted to the 
method but I have found lakes without 
number where such sport was not only 
possible but enjoyable and highly re- 
munerative. Any bass stream fished by 
me has had the habit of deepening sud- 
denly, so suddenly in fact that unless 
the angler pays more attention to his 
footing than he does to his fishing he 
is apt suddenly to find himself drinking 
standing up. It is not pleasant even in 
“dry” territory. But a great many 
lakes, most in fact, possess bars and 
shallows where such casting can be in- 
dulged in without danger of a 


engage the lure. If the angler wishes to 
be absolutely unencumbered with extra 
paraphernalia, he can leave the tackle- 
box behind, carrying two or three extr: 
lures in his creel; but I enjoy a tackle- 
box with its opportunities for odds and 
ends, to me, pottering with tackle is al- 
most as much pleasure as catching fish. 

In the foregoing paragraph I said 
nothing of wading gear and can say lit- 
tle, so much depends upon the likes and 
dislikes of the individual angler, not to 
mention depth and temperature of the 
water fished. Better far, all else being 
equal, “go in all over,” for then a fall 
or the unwitting discovery of a deep 
hole will have no serious consequences. 
To fill rubber hip-boots or mackintosh 
waders may spell more than discomfort, 
especially if on a swift stream, and even 
in still water, a full boot is a mighty 
inconvenient article of apparel. I know! 
Just the same, I have worn hip-boots 
eround the shores of more than one 
wilderness lake in spring time and never 
have I had any trouble. When the 





wet surprise. 

For such bait-casting, the rod, 
reel, line and lure will be the 
anglers’ favorites, the latter pref- 
erably of the floating variety, 
for the water is seldom overly 
deep within reach of the fisher- 
man, and back-lashes are com- 
mon, far too common. My pref- 
erence is for a reel of the level- 
winding variety, with no other 
auto-attachment or aid, tho for 
the man who does not like 
“thumbing the reel,” there are 
winches that will satisfy him. 
Ordinarily, I use my short rods, 
5 feet or 4 feet 6, tho at times 
I employ a light “6-6,” in split 
bamboo, which I am fortunate 
enough to possess, just for the 
sport of handling a longer rod 
beneath trees whose out-reaching 
branches always get me _ into 
trouble. The tackle-box is of 
more than passing importance; 
two with which I am acquainted 
are very good, one attaches to 
a shoulder strap and the other 
to a belt, curved to fit the waist. 
A word of advice, if the box 
should not be provided with a 
secure cover-catch, strap it shut, 
for accidents do happen; a man 
sometimes falls down or sits 
down; to have the contents 0 
the box spilled on the shore is 

catious, but in the water it is 
—well, what Sherman said war 
is. A man should carry a large 

ut-creel, a landing-net or one 








aan | wind-fall. 


weather is hot, a suit of woolen under- 
clothes, with or without anything out- 
side, and a willingness to join the 
church that Roger Williams is supposed 
to have founded, is far more satisfac- 
tory. Waders and hip-boots are mighty 
uncomfortable in mid-summer. 

Little space or time remains in which 
to chat of the modus operandi of such 


fishing, and little time or space is 
needed. In a lake, the angler should 
wade out as far from the shore as 


safety and his casting ability will al- 
low. Remember that in the morning 
hours and again in the evening, fish 
lurk close inshore, often in very shal- 
low water. If weeds lie without, cast 
towards them of course, and if nothing 
but open water invites you “sea-ward,” 
east towards the horizon, hit it if you 
can, and reel in slowly; more than one 
fine big bass and weighty pike have taken 
such an experimental lure. In the mid- 
dle of the day, if found anywhere, it 
will be out side, remember that. Work 
slowly along the shore, casting to every 

log and obstruction, snag and 
I have taken a good 
bass from the side of a pole not 
over six inches thru, and I have 
taken three fish from one tree- 
top half submerged in the wa- 
ter. I remember fishing a “civ- 
ilized lake” and taking a good 
bass from the foot of a wire- 
fence post; upon investigation 
I found that there was a little 
hollow formed in the’ sand 
around the post—as you have 
seen in the snows of midwinter 
—that the wily bass had utilized 
as a lurking place. Do not al- 
low any sort of obstruction or 
wrinkle on the bottom to escape 
your notice. I take fish where 
other fellows don’t simply _be- 
cause I expect fish anywhere 
and everywhere. 

Of course, in lake wading, the 
angler will be compelled to re- 
turn to the shore because of 
deep water and insurmountable 
obstructions, but whatever lies 
before you, fish it out as thor- 
oly as possible before you re- 
treat. Of course, overleaning 
trees will be a constant menace, 
always catching your swinging 
lure, but that is a part of the 
general game, for as Walton 
said long, long ago, “O, Sir, this 
is a war where you sometimes 
win, and must sometimes expect 
to lose.’ To have an active 
bass wind four or five times 
about a stake away beyond your 
depth is at the moment exceed- 








of Marble’s “fish pinchers,” for 
Without some such aid it will 
Prove extremely difficult to dis- 
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ingly vexatious, soul harrowing, 
but afterward the occasion of 
many a hearty laugh. But that 
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A RISE! “—BETTER FAR, ALL ELSE 


is angling 

My experience in wadeable streams 
has not been as extensive as along the 
shores of lakes, as was before inti- 
mated, so just a word or two. While, 
when following the banks of a river I 
generally prefer to cast from the bank, 
still I must confess that I have never 
followed the banks of a stream unpre- 
pared for “going in” without wishing 
that I could. Always there are spots 
and points where wading is the thing. 
Recently I was fishing a little stream 
in company with an editor provided 
with waders while I was garbed a la 
the business world, wearing a suit of 
which I just had to be careful; it was 
an unpremeditated fishing trip and 1 
was unprovided with old clothes, with- 
out which one should never essay any 
variety of angling. Well that blank edi- 
tor, crossed and recrossed the stream, 
more times than necessary it seemed to 
my jealous eyes, taking fish, many fish. 
So a man can fish a running stream, at 
all wadeable, with advantage if he 
“goes in.” 

I need not here say where a man 
should cast, save, cast where the fish 
are. Close up under the bank where 
the grass hangs out over the water in 
streaming tresses. (I shall never forget 
seeing the largest bass that ever hap- 
pened leap one morning, up from the 
water, up, until he hit the overhanging 
grass and fell back into the stream with 
a great splash. No, I could not get in 
a cast for the canoe shot me by before 
I could collect my senses.) Then, too, 
as always and everywhere, snags offer 
shelter to feeding bass and should never 
be overlooked or fished carelessly. Cast- 
ing into a snag is a perilous operation, 
but then, life is too, few of us getting 
out of it alive. Where a tree sweeps 
the water, usually at the bend of the 
stream, there let down the floating lure, 
breathing a prayer as the little bobbing 
object disappears beneath the leaves. 
“Will it snag?’ Probably unless a bass 
hits it, but you, angler, must take the 
chance. He who takes no chances wins 
few fish. 





Some Trout Fishing Matters. 


I am delighted to find that I disagree 
with you on the subject of hooks. I 
have lost more fish “off’? Sneck bends 
than all the rest put together. Yes, I 


BEING EQUAL, ‘GO IN ALL OVER.’ ” 


from one of its angles. have some in my dry fly box, but that 


only goes to prove that they are worth- 
less; every angler worth his salt has 
the worst represented in his rigging. 
The reason I have Snecks in my dry 
fly box is because they are smaller “per 
size” than the others. A No. 14 Sneck 
is the smallest No. 14 there is, and 
sometimes the tackle dealer stops at 
No. 14 hooks. That is the only thing 
I can say in favor of this unfortunate 
bend. I suppose that having told you 
I do not like the Sneck, it is “up to me” 
to say what I do like. Well, the Sproat 
takes a lot of beating. A wet fly will 
swim truer on a Sproat than almost any 
other shape. It is a splendid bend on 
which to tie a wet fly; easy to get a 
nice “lay” to the fly in tying. I have 
found the Limerick to be the best biter; 
it seems to take hold in a surer and 
quicker manner than the others—this is 
on wet flies. The Model Perfect for dry 

















A 3%-LB. TROUT CAUGHT BY S. B. CROUCH, 
ROSEBURG, ORE. 


flies is all that its name implies; som 
patterns are good on the Pennell, how- 
ever. I do not put much stock in Mr. 
Pennell’s theory—or any one’s else for 
that matter—there are too many things 
to be taken into consideration in fish 
hooks. If one could say “other things 
being equal,” or if we could take one 
certain trout in one certain stream on 
one certain day with one certain fly in 
the hands of one certain man, we might 
arrive at some defensible theory about 
a hook. Unfortunately there are several 
fish, flies, streams, and men concerned, 
and what is right in one case is not in 
another. Am I right? 

Now I want to tell you about April 
fly fishing in New Jersey. I am always 
on the stream April 1st, and so far | 
have always been able to take a nice 
basket of trout on flies on that day. 
I use flies in Jersey from April Ist till 
about July ist, then I use them on Long 
Island. Take April, 1917: 44 trout on 
flies taken on five trips to the stream; 
an average of 11 fish per trip. Last 
April I only got out three times owing 
to army duties. April 1st, 3 rainbows, 
all over 11 inches, and one 14 inches. 
April Sth record reads, “so cold line 
froze to rod; took one trout in ten min- 
utes and quit.” April 6th, “southeast 
gale, very cold; took one rainbow 9 
inches and one 14% inches.” These all 
on flies, remember, with the weather 
very unfavorable last year. I have no 
record at hand of 1916, altho it was 
profitable fly-fishing in that April, too. 
Your article on worm fishing in the 
north (April issue), is undoubtedly 
true, but in my opinion it is bad for the 
sport to write too convincingly about 
worm fishing anywhere at any time. As 
an editor and prolific writer on angling 
I could wish that you would do every- 
thing in your power to educate your 
readers to the use of the fly. The worm 
fisher we have with us always; let us 
increase the fly-fishers that they may 
wax strong in our generation. When- 
ever you encourage the wormster (or 
the tyro to take up worming) you are 
depriving him of the really good things 
in angling, and of the splendid advice 
on the finest sport in the world which 
your pen is so well able to write. 

New Jersey. VIRGINIUS. 





Guided by Swallows. 


In August, 1918, I was fly-fishing 
Whatcom Creek, under the Grand Ave- 
nue bridge, right in the heart of Belling- 
ham, Wash., with no success to speak of. 
However, the trout were rising all 
around me, tho they would not take my 
fly. Soon there came another fly caster 
who said that if we had the right kind 
of fly we would get some fish. I asked 
him what kind of an insect he thought 
would prove successful. He told me to 
look elose and I would see that the 
trout were rising to “Evening Dun,” 
adding that a hatch of those insects 
came out late every night. I told him 
to be on hand the next evening and | 
would be there with a few “Blue Up- 
rights.” He was there when I arrived, 
and informed me that the swallows were 
having their evening meal on the “Blue 
Duns.” We were not long in getting in 
action with the fly that I had prom- 
ised to bring, with the result that I soon 
had a few nice trout in the creel. 

There is a valuable lesson to be 
learned from the swallow incident. If 
you want to catch trout, wateh the 
swallows. Whatever the color of the in- 
sect the birds are after is the color of 
the fly that you will catch the hungry 
trout on. BEEN THAR. 
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WHERE ROMANCE LINGERS. 


“The stream doesn’t have to be big; one six inches deep and six or eight feet wide will keep you busy 
for one day.”’ 


Fishing in the Mountain Streams. 
By Forest Rambler. 


No one ever accused me of being a 
fisherman. Why? Because they had no 
cause for so doing. Yet I’m interested 
in fishing and have my field of opera- 
tions. If you are in the Forest Service 
and you travel along the streams you 
will meet many kinds of fish and fisher- 
men. For instance, the poor suckers 
that come in with a sack of bottles and 
forget to fish, or those that fish the 
fished-out places. For the first, “we 


should worry,” but for the latter I 
shall give some advice. If the main 
streams are poor look over your map 


and find some little stream running back 
into the cafions and basins. You may 
have to travel several miles to reach 
them, but it probably will be worth 
while. Don’t bother about fancy tackle; 
cut a short pole when you get there. 
Select some gray or white flies and a 
light line. Carry along a few salmon 
eggs for luck. The Indians put eggs 
on their flies, and it works fine. Fish 
up stream. You will have best luck in 
the holes. These mountain streams are 
generally a series of rapids and holes. 
Don’t stop if you run up against a big 
timber jam or a high waterfall. The 
fish were probably in these streams be- 
fore the log jams and falls were formed, 
and you will find them in the holes a 
little ways above these obstructions. 
You can’t expect to get many bites early 
in the morning or when the sun shines 
into the stream, but when the water is 
in the shade you will be pretty busy 
unhooking fish. 

In July and August it doesn’t take 
inuch of a lure or bait to get a strike. 
We call the fish “mountain trout.” They 
are heavily speckled and resemble the 
‘auinbow; tho not very large, up to 14-16 
inches, they are deliciously fat and 
fender. Try this kind of fishing some- 
time, and you will probably come again, 
if the more accessible places are fished 
out. The stream doesn’t have to be 
big, one six inches deep and six or eight 
feet wide will keep you busy for one 
day. Don’t expect to get many strikes 
efore you are well up in the woods. 
And, another thing: You will find some 
wonderful views up those creeks—rocky 
riffles, moss-covered banks and glimpses 
of alpine meadows and towering cliffs. 

One of the accompanying pictures 
might be called “the end of a perfect 





It shows another “Forest Ram- 


day.” 
bler” and “Yours Truly” displaying a 


two hours’ catch of rainbow, dollies, 
and whitefish, caught at Whitechuck 


Bridge, Sauk River, nine miles above 
Darrington, Wash. The little bunch to 
the left are whitefish, the rest are rain- 





bows and dollies. They were caught 
out of one hole—poles cut on the bank 
and hooks baited with salmon-eggs. 


Now don’t say that this kind of fishing 
isn’t sport. It is! When you have to 
jump into the water among big boulders 
and get a strangle hold on your fish to 
land him, there’s no other name for it 
but Great Sport. 

Wash. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 541—Tapered Lines. 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 
just ordered a Leonard fly rod, 9% ft. 
long, and to weigh in neighborhood of 
4 or 5 ozs. What double-tapered line 
shall I get? A local dealer recommends 
an imported “H. C. H.,” double-tapered 
“Halford,” because of greater ease in 
casting. Nevertheless, I am a bit dubi- 
ous; it seems so large. I send samples. 
—E. R. M., Idaho. 

It is undoubtedly true that the heavier 
sizes of lines cast more easily, espe- 
cially in a wind, but that they will place 
the fly as neatly I am not so certain. 
Of course much depends upon the rod, 
some rods handling a heavy line better 
than a light. My personal conviction 
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would be that the sample level line sent 
with your letter would prove a wee bit 
heavy for your rod, tho your dealer, a 
practical fly-fisherman, I take it, should 
know. To my mind, the best all-around 
size is E American lettering —tho if 
the rod be powerful, possessed of con- 
siderable “backbone,” D might work 
more satisfactorily. Of course the line 
must be heavy enough to give the rod 
that action which places the fly with- 
out effort on the part of the caster.— 
oO. W. S. 





Letter No. 542—A Protest. 


Editor Angling Department:—In 
April number of Outdoor Life appears 
a letter, No. 506, with one of your usual 
courteous replies. Now, the writer of 
that letter imparted valuable informa- 
tion regarding the lakes and wonderful 
bass fishing that obtains in the vicinity 
of Marianna, Ark., that anglers will ap- 
preciate. And with it appears a picture 
showing a “catch of thirty-five bass 
weighing all the way from three to five 
pounds each, caught by four men in 
about three hours.” That is over 100 
pounds of bass killed. Think of it! How 
much more pleasing and commendable if 
the writer had stated, “We liberated all 
except a few for our own use.” Then he 
states, “It is not unusual for a party of 
four to go out for the day and bring 
back 300 fish.” I interpret this to mean 
bass, and from your reply judge you 
construed it in the same way. And the 
title in the picture indicates such, for it 


the 


reads, “Where Four Rods Can Get 300 
Bass in a Day.” Such being the case, 
it is enough to make the blood of any 


real angler boil with real indignation at 
such wanton slaughter. And in a case of 
this kind it better be shown if there isn’t 
laws in that state to prevent such an 
act. If not, then enough real sportsmen 
there to have them made and lived up to 


—before it is too late.—F. B. E., Chi- 
cago. 
To refuse to publish such accounts 


would be to cover up excessive catches, 
and to flay the fishermen as Shields 
used to do in his old “Recreation” would 
be to create enemies and get nowhere. 
Education, not execration, is my slogan. 
The time is not far distant—has arrived, 
to a great extent, thanks be—when a 
man will be ashamed of an inordinate 
catch of fish or bag of game. Had our 
fathers stayed their hands, we, the sons, 
would be enjoying the pursuit of certain 
game birds that are gone, and gone for- 


ever I thank you for your comments. 
—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 543—Fish Culture. 
Editor Angling Department:—I am 


seeking information regarding trout cul- 
ture not so much how to produce trout 
as how to reduce loss to a minimum by 
keeping up the conditions that trout 
need. “Trout Waters,” by William H. 
Armstead, is the A, B, C” of what I want. 
I desire to know something of the help- 
ful water plants, protection of spawning 
beds, etc., etc.—G. F. W.. Oregon. 

I hardly know how to answer you, 
save as I repeat what has been said in 
the Fireside several times already. Prob- 
ably there is no book that will just fill 




















THE END OF A PERFECT DAY. 


REST RAINBOW 


“THE LITTLE BUNCH TO THE LEFT ARE WHITEFISH, THE 


AND DOLLIES.” 
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your needs. Undoubtedly you possess 
the government's “Manual of Fish Cul- 
ture.”’ Write Washington, the Fish 
Commission, for instructions. One of the 
latest things seen by me is “Fish Cul- 
ture,” by Meehan; can be secured thru 
the Denver office, I am sure. Of course 
you have both Mather and Stone—good, 
tho old. Perhaps if you were to write 


a professional fish culturist like Mr. W. 
M. Keil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., he could 
put you “next” to what you need. It 
might be that you would find “The Mar- 
vels of Fish Life,” by Frances Ward, 
suggestive.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 544—Fishing for Wall-Eyes. 


Editor Angling Department:—There 
is a lake near here, stocked with wall- 
eyed pike, and tho we have taken sev- 
eral fine catches thru the ice, we have 


failed to get them in the good old sum- 
mer time. Can you proffer any sug- 
gestions regarding the best method of 


getting them?—J. N. G., Mass. 
Glad to hear from you again. Always 
glad to hear from you, or any real an- 


gler, as far as that goes. As you know, 
the wall-eyed pike, as he is called, or 
pike-perch, belongs really to the tribe 
of perch and is not a true pike at all. 
And like all perch, the wall-eye is a 
great fellow for company, is gregarious, 
as the books say. When you catch one 
it is dollars to doughnuts that you will 
catch more. Just why they travel in 
schools is not clear. Perhaps they find 
hunting in “packs” more productive of 
results. Anyway, locate a school, then 
catch all you should, no more. One of 
the best methods for lake fishing is 
deep, slow trolling with a medium-sized 
spoon. Mind, I said deep, slow trolling. 
Too often the angler does not allow his 


spoon to get down where they live, and 
moves it too rapidly. While at times 
casting with an under-water plug is the 
method, there are also days, sometimes 
weeks, on lakes, when the fish will not 
approach the _ surface. Fish deep, in 
twenty feet of water, with live min- 
nows. You may have to move about 
before you locate them, and you may 
not locate them in the same place upon 


two consecutive evenings. Probably the 














“SOME” WALL-EYED PIKE. 


best success is achieved by night fish- 


ing, for the wall-eye is a great little 
old lover of the night. I have fished 
up to 11 o’clock with splendid results. 
There are days—cloudy, mizzling days 


when the wall-eye will deign to take 


artificial flies. Then the sport is great. 
I should imagine in your case that you 
will have more satisfactory results by 


using the spoon and live bait. On rivers, 
especially below dams and rapids, cast- 
ing the surface lures will win. You 
should have no trouble in solving the 
mystery; they are in the lake, go after 


them. We have an article on the wall- 
eye in stock, but perhaps it will appear 
too late to aid you this season.— 
oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 545—A Remarkable Catch, 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sending you a picture of Mr. G. H. Reyn- 
olds and the result of his first day’s 


Outdoor Life 


fishing — five fish that weighed forty- 
nine pounds, the largest of which tipped 
the scales at 19% lbs. These steelheads 
were taken from Noosack River, near 
Deming, Whatcom County, Washington, 
—J. M. A., Bellingham, Wash. 

















“FIVE IS IN 49—!” . 


It certainly is a remarkable picture of 
a remarkable catch and may well serve 
as a warning and admonition as well as 
an invitation. Care for your fish! Do 
not allow anglers to overfish streams 
containing such specimens. A catch like 
that should last a man a lifetime. In- 
deed, I think that I would be utterly 
and absolutely satisfied if I were to 
catch just one fish like the largest one. 
One fish like that on light tackle and I 
shall be satisfied to angle for gold fish 
for all eternity!—O. W. S. 
546—The Lake Was Stocked 
With Steelhead, 


Editor Angling Department:—We have 
a lake near here, some six miles long 
and from one-quarter to one and a half 


Letter No. 


wide; quite deep; up to 100 feet in 
places; clear, cold water; in the summer 
plenty of vegetation; good pike and 


Some five years ago, and 
since, water has been 
what was called steelhead 
and Chinook salmon, Last season five 
were caught on live minnows. I wish 
you could tell me how to get those fish. 
—W. P., Crookston, Minn. 


bass fishing. 
every year 
stocked with 


The solving of such a problem as 
yours is always difficult at a distance, 
and sometimes all but impossible, even 
close at hand. There are so many ele- 
ments —“ifs and ands’’—entering in. 
One can not be sure that many trout 


survived the attacks of the pike. I pre- 
sume you mean walleyed pike, so-called; 
that is, possessed of an awful appetite, 
and I doubt if a bass would turn up his 
blunt nose at a trout minnow, providing 
he could catch it. Undoubtedly the best 
method would be to troll deep, in the 
deepest portions of the lake. Go down 
after them! Go down after them! I 
would use a No. 5 or 6 Wilson or Skin- 
ner spoon. Of course deep fishing with 
bait, live bait or salmon eggs, might 
prove attractive. However, from this 
distance, I would say, pin your faith to 
the spoon.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 547—Trout and Pheasant on 
a Fly. 


Editor Angling Department:—Recent- 
ly I enjoyed a little scrap with a rain- 
bow which used to live in the Duka- 
bush, and out of it weighed just 2% lbs. 
I was using a 4%-oz. rod, “J. C. I.” line, 
light, tapered leader and No. 10 “Mc- 
Ginty” fly. The fish measured 24% ins. 
from tip to tip. A young Englishman, 
spending his vacation with me on the 
Skagit, borrowed my tackle one fine day 
and set out to teach me how to catch 
trout, going to the Jackman _ brook, 
than which, by the way, there is no 
better stream out here. Along in the 
afternoon the man came strolling in 
without any trout, but with a great big 
native pheasant. He tells the story: 





such beastly 
when I hear 
Looking up 


“Was sitting on a log; 
fishing, don’t you know, 
a slight noise overhead. 
saw this blooming bird sitting thers 
flicked my flies forward and caught i 
thru the eye. Yes, he flopped some, but 
I managed him, don’t you know.’’—R 
W. B., Olympia. Wash. 

Your fish story sounds all right, th 
that bird story is anything but fishy. 
Still, I have known of such happenings 
More than one angler has hooked a bird 
in the air, but to hook so large a fow! 
as a pheasant and play him successfully 
requires a whole lot of skill and not a 
little “phool luck.” I should say you 
were fortunate to get back your tackle 
I once saw a man “play” a great big 
rooster, and—well, the rooster won.— 
Oo. W. S 


Letter No. 548—Leader Knots. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
under the impression that I saw knots 
for joining leader strands illustrated in 
the Fireside, but I do not remember the 
month. If you will please give me the 
exact month I am sure I can find the 
article, as I save all my Outdoor Lifes. 
Do trout strike at minnows from behind 
or the side?—H. H., Colo. 


DOUBLE WATER KNOT 


JTUNGTION KNOT, 
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TWwWIsT KNOTS 


While several knots have been given 
thru the Fireside, I do not remember 
the particular one for which you ask 
The one knot more often used for unit- 
ing gut is undoubtedly the double water 
knot, with which you are undoubtedly 
familiar. I enclose cut herewith. A 
better knot, sometimes called “twist 
knot” is my favorite, even tho it is 
somewhat difficult to tie. I quote: 
“This knot, tho seemingly complicated, 
can. with a little practice, be made 
quickly and easily, and is without ex- 
ception the very best knot used in tying 
gut leaders., It is made by crossing the 
strands of gut about three inches from 
the ends (Fig. 1), then, holding them 
firmly between thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand, twist the left-hand end 
twice around the middle section of the 
opposite strand of gut; then fold this 
end back toward the right hand, pinch 
it to make it stay in place (Fig. 2); now 
turn the whole knot around so that the 
untwisted end sticks out to the left, and 
repeat the operation with that end. Now 
stick the ends thru between the strands 
in the middle of the twist, and in oppo- 
site directions (Fig. 3). This will leave 
two twists on each side of the spac 
where the ends are inserted. Now see 
that the twists are coiled evenly around 
the gut and that the ends are pulled 
thru evenly, and then, taking one strand 
in each hand, give a sudden pull, and 
the knot will be produced. If care is 
not taken to have everything just as | 
have said the knot will bulge or a loose 
loop of gut stick out at the side. After 








the knot is drawn tight trim the ends 
off close.” The “junction knot” is very 
serviceable and easily tied. The simple 
cut explains how it is made better than 
words. <As to the second question, it is 
my impression that trout strike from 
the rear, tho I am not certain.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 549—Preserving the Color of 
Silk Windings. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please tell me what to apply to the silk 
before winding the rod so that it will 
not change color when varnish is ap- 
plied?—R. C. S., Butte, Mont. 

I often wind my rods with un-treated 
silk, then simply wet with hot water and 
brush over lightly with thin glue, think- 
ing that the silk wears better when so 
treated before varnishing. Of course the 
silk will appear darker than the orig- 
inal, so I select a shade lighter than the 
one I want, knowing it will darken un- 
der treatment, tho not as it does when 
the varnish or shellac is applied directly 
to the silk. Where the silk is waxed or 
otherwise treated before winding it does 
not become a part of the rod as when 
the above method is used. To make silk 
wax, purchase 2 ozs. of best yellow rosin 
and 1 dr. of white beeswax, sliced; dis- 
solve slowly and add 2% drs. fresh un- 
salted lard. Stir for ten minutes, pour 
into water, as you would candy, and 
pull. Must be wrapped in chamois skin 
and tin foil to keep the dust out. To 
wax thread, hold a lump of the wax in 
your hand until slightly warm, then, 
having borrowed your wife’s sewing 
machine, attach the end of the silk to 
the bobbin winder, turn on the power. 
Two or three times over the thread will 
wax it thoroly. Probably the best wax 
is that recommended in “The Fly Dress- 
er’s Cabinet of Devices.” Melt together 
equal parts (bulk) of amber rosin and 
turpentine, preserving in air-tight tubes. 
Still, from my experience I am not rec- 
ommending wax for the silk. Wind 
from the spool and coat with the best 
grain alcohol shellac. If you select silk 
a shade lighter than the color desired 
you will be satisfied with the result.— 
O. W. S. 

A few days after sending the above 
directions to our good correspondent he 
replied: “That shellac treatment is a 
joke, for while it is not as bad as var- 
nish, it is nearly so. A friend gave me 
the following receipt the other day, 
which works fine. I am under the im- 
pression that I have seen it in print 
somewhere: Mix % oz. collodian with 1 
oz. banana oil and apply to the rod 
windings with a brush. One applica- 
tion is enough, but I put on two. By 
the time you go over the third joint the 
first one is dry enough to go over again, 
and when dry you can hardly tell that 
anything has been applied. Put the var- 
“~~ = and the windings are safe.”— 

I am _ surprised that you find the 
method advised by such a man and noted 
rod authority as Perry D. Frazier, au- 
thor of books upon rod building, ‘“‘a joke.” 
I have used the method he advises with 
fairly good results. Have some rods that 
are as beautifully wound, as colorful as 
one could desire. The receipt you give 
I found recently in “Handbook for Rod 
Makers,” tho I have never tried it. I am 
glad you find it so good, and shall cer- 
tainly pass it on to the readers of the 
Fireside, for it is just such bits of in- 
formation we like to publish. Thank 
you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 550—Just Fishin’, 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
your kind request for an article on fish- 
ing, and I thought to comply at once, 
and tell you about a day with perch and 
“horned pout,” as we of the effete East 
name the last gentlemen; but after your 
kind words regarding my last attempt, 
I waited for a big day, so that I might 
have something real good to tell about— 
and that day never came. Oh, one day 
I was in the “Hub” and saw a Jim Hed- 
don rod and a “Tango minnow,” both of 
which I annexed for so much and so 
much. The next morning I was on a 
pond bright and early, and “the rains 
descended and the floods came’’—down 
nm my head, but I stayed by the game 
and had lots of fun dropping that lure 
into the pockets amid the weeds. e’en 
tho I got but two half-hearted strikes. 
Sure, I had more fun than I would had 
I remembered the can of worms I left 
behind, tho of course that would have 
spelled perch. It was my first try with 
light casting tackle, and, believe me, I 
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found I could cast far more accurately 
than with the old outfit. You wait until 
fall and something will happen amid 
the big bass! That was about my only 
trip for the past two years. Oh, yes, 
last February I spent a day on a pond 


after pickerel, thru the ice, and got 
seven 15-in. pickerel. They tasted so 
good we forgot the bones.—C. H. B., 


Stoneham, Mass. 


Certainly cheering to hear from you, 
old friend. Sure thought the flu had 
got you, or the Huns had accomplished 
their fell purpose. Well, we shall look 
for that article on bass, or perch, or 
“horned pout” fishing in due time. You 
are right about the light-tackle stunt. 
I just love to cast, even when there is 
not a fish within a hundred miles, tho 
I must confess that I like to take a few 
fish too! I am not saying these days 
that a fellow has better control with a 
wood rod than with a steel, for I have 
one little ‘‘metal pole” that certainly 
“delivers the goods,” i. e., lures. How- 
ever, I look up at my tackle case and 
there are casting rods, in split bamboo, 
lancewood, and yee! I love ’em all. 
—O. W. S 





Letter No. 551—A Canvas Boat. 


Editor Angling Department:—We have 
had some grand steelhead fishing here 
during February. The fish come into the 
mouth of the Salinas River and await a 
favorable rise to ascend the stream. 
Most of the fish taken were caught on 
a Wilson spinner, No. 2 or 3. The trout 
weighed from five to sixteen pounds. We 
also took some fine striped bass from 
the stream, and from the Elkhorn, both 
rivers emptying into Monterey Bay. I'd 
just like to hook you up with a thirty- 
pound striped bass. Can you give me 
the name of a firm making a good can- 
vas boat?—W. C. F., Salinas, Cal. 


Am glad to hear of your good fishing, 
especially so as you indicate a desire to 
“hook me up” with some of it. selieve 
me, I’d be mighty glad to try conclu- 
sions with a thirty-pound striped bass. 
As to your question, why do you not try 
the King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 681 
Harrison Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.? You 
will find their advertisement in our mag- 
azine. I used one of their canoes until 
I wore it out, and found it true, steady 
and very durable. Some day I hope to 
get another as it can be checked as bag- 
gage. Write them.—O. W. S 
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A “Pot-Bellied Trout.” 


Herewith we show the photograph of 


an unusual trout captured by Mr. L. G. 
Hoffner, Lander, Wyo., which he says 
was taken from the North Fork of the 


Popoagie River, Wyoming, and weighed 
one ounce below five pounds, so we call 


it a five-pound trout. Now, what va- 
riety of trout is it? Mr. Hoffner calls 
it a “broo« trout,” tho not sure of its 


species. It looks to me very much like 
inal 




















A FIVE-POUNDER. 


an Eastern brook trout; at any rate, I 


would call it one of the charr, tho 
whether a brook, a dolly, or a what- 
not, I am not going to attempt to say. 
I have seen some pot-bellied trout in 
my time, have taken not a few, but 
have never taken one quite so alder- 


manic in proportions as this; must have 
been fed in Milwaukee or St. Louis.— 
OW. & 














S. A. CRAIG OF CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, CATCHING 


1%-LB. TROUT IN TAYLOR RIVER, COLORADO 


PHOTO BY J. D. PENDER. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











white-tail deer, cougar and bear abound, 
is now abandoned. The Hilcoate family 
who lived there were all murdered by 
bandits, two men and two women mak- 
ing up the family. Two bandits were 
killed in the fight and three wounded 
out of twelve in the gang. The boss 
of the bunen with six of the remnants 
of his gang was captured in July by 
Mexican rangers and shot without any 
loss of time as soon as captured. 
Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 


Some Phases of Cougar Life. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The April 
number of Outdoor Life is so interest- 
ing that I can’t forbear a few remarks 
and some reminisences on the subjects 
that interest me most. “The Scream of 
the Cougar” agrees with my _ exper- 
ience with the brute, altho I can’t be 
positive that I heard them “scream,” 
but they certainly make a variety of 
sounds now and then. While hunting 
in the Sierra Madres some years ago Il 
hung up two deer, and on returning to 
get them the following day, heard 
sounds as I got near where they hung 
as if a large tomeat was me-owing in 
rather good-natured tones; I came up 
softly, taking advantage of all the 
cover, and saw a large cougar or moun- 
tnin lion kneading the leaves and grass 
after the style of a domestic cat that 
is about to take a nap on its mistress’ 
bed. My rifle ball must have gone a 
trifle high; quite possibly I had a case 
of “buck fever” as it was the first fair 
crack at a cougar that I had had. Any- 
way, Mr. Cougar leaped about fifteen 
feet in response to the shot, which was 
nimed back of the shoulder at a range 





Plover Shooting at Wellfleet. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We arrived at 
Wellfleet on Cape Cod in the afternoon, 
and anchored off a small neck of beach 
which protruded from the mainland. 
We had a small supper and then went 
ashore to investigate the hunting 
grounds. 

Here were the small tracks of san- 
derlings and ring-necked plover, and 
there were the tracks of a long black 
duck which had wandered around the 
beach, and here, at last, was what we 
sought, the signs of golden and black- 
breasted plover. 














of about seventy yards. ‘And further- ame All was still except for an occasional 
more the deponent saith not.” I never THE CONEY ON HIS NATIVE HEATH. murmur from a restless flock of plover, 
saw him again, altho I followed his and we were rocked to sleep by the lap- 


: ‘a 2 § becest This interesting little animal (the miniature 
trail for a long distance before giving  j,ountain rabbit) is only seen above timberline Ping of the waves against the boat. 


him up. and owing to his wariness is seldom photographed. We were up early next morning, and 
Two years afterwards in the same = nrg ng _ a rage yl — to maosenl who after a hearty breakfast, rowed to 
TEs b rae : pas requent the high spots of our Western mountains. : ° ‘ O05 

vicinity the lowing of a_ bull, as I Not seuck tasuer Shem @ aeneee, be ellen & aeeee shore. A small blind w as built of sei 

thought it, took me along a rocky ridge as loud as a pup’s squall. Photograph by Edmond weed and other debris which strewed 








to identify the brand on supposedly R. Warren. the beach. Our decoys were set up a 
lost stock from a near-by cow camp. few yards away and we sat patiently 
My dog treed a young cougar in a waiting for our prey. We had not 


serub oak where the suppositious bull comparable to them. The voices were waited long when a flock of black 
ought to have been, and there were hoarse, somewhat like that of the sea breasts winged their way téwards the 
no cattle tracks within a mile of that lions at the Cliff House, but otherwise beach. A few cunning imitations on a 


tree that I shot him out of. there was no resemblance. whistle drew the birds towards us, and 
Again—In ’77, E. C. VanBlarcom and Finally we pulled ourselves together seeing the decoys they set their wings 


I started thru) Deception Pass near and went ashore with our rifles. The and made ready to alight among: them. 
Port Townsend on a half ebb tide and island was small and brushy without Bang! Bang! A gun spoke twice, and 
got thru alive in a Haida canoe. We _ any life on it that we could find. The was rewarded to see a fine cock plover 
followed the west shore of Fidalgo Isl- noises had come out of a draw that fall before its deadly aim. 

and for some miles aiming for Or- opened out to the beach, but absolute- The flock swerved up and away to 
eas Island. It was foggy and we ran ly no tracks nor signs to explain the circle back again and lose another of 
by compass, and the tide carried us mystery to us, could be discovered. its members in trying to learn the dis- 
out among some small islands, from one Some sheep men on a nearby island aster of its lifeless companion. 

of which, as we were trying to locate couldn’t tell us what brutes had made We again settled down behind the 
ourselves, but a short distance from the horrible and puzzling screams and blind, and our patience was soon re- 
the beach, there came a series of the roars, as they claimed that neither warded by a flock of plover, utterly ig- 
most horrible sounds that IT have heard cougar nor bear were ever seen or norant of the fact that we were con- 
in all my life. It made cold chills run heard of among the islands, only being cealed near their feeding place, on 


up and down our spines. I can say that found on the mainland. which they gracefully alighted and bus- 
it was the only time out in “the silent I’ve since suspected that the sounds ily occupied themselves getting a break- 
places” that I was ever scared “plumb we heard were made by an old tom and fast. 

stiff’? in all my life. tabby cougar that had strayed over Suddenly they heard a whistle similar 


It sounded as if two huge animals there and were adjusting their differ- to that of their own kin; they jumped 
were in mortal combat, and that one’ ences previous to entering into the joys into the air and warily circled towards 


was getting the worst of it, giving vent of connubial bliss. the decoys. Two of this flock suffered 
to screams of fear and agony, while By the way. That country in Mex- the same treatment as the last had, and 


the other growled and roared in dead- ico that I wrote to you about a year they were safely tucked away under 2 
ly rage. I’ve never heard sounds since or so ago, where antelope, black and black fish skeleton nearby, which af- 











terwards proved to be our ever full 
storehouse and larder. 

Again someone saw a flock of black 
breasts; their jet black breasts puffed 
defiantly out and reflected the sun as 
it beat upon them. They heard our 
well-planned whistle, and in one broad 
sweep scaled down on unseen stairways 
to fall the prey of our ruthless guns, 
which wreaked havoe among the hordes 
of countless flocks which came inside 
their deadly range. 

The rewards of sixteen successful 
shells were carried triumphantly to the 
boat, where they were stripped of their 
warm clothing and put in salt water 
brine. The afternoon was spent in talk- 
ing over the hunt and cleaning the 
guns. After a supper of ham and eggs 
it was a tired lot of fellows who turned 
in and slept soundly undisturbed by 
the occasional squawk of a sleepy heron 
roosting in a nearby tree. 

At 6 o’clock we were to be seen row- 
ing ashore, our dory loaded with guns 
and ammunition sunk a foot above the 
water line. 

Again we stationed ourselves behind 
our crude but effective blind and 
awaited the coming of more of the 
feathered tribe. 

The birds were becoming wary, so we 
kept our heads below the top of the 
blind. We were rewarded by a flock of 
unusually large birds which sailed grace- 


fully past us, two of which were 
knocked down by one of us, the latter 
being praised for exhibiting a clean 
double. 


As the sun went down one could see 
five weary figures plodding towards a 
small sailboat, and if he had ears he 
could have heard them one by one ad- 
mit that it was the end of a perfect 
trip among the inhabitants of that small 
strip of land, the king of shore birds, 
the black-breasted plover. 

Mass. PAUL CURTIS. 





Two Sets of Horns Grown by 
Same Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you a photograph of a couple of inter- 
esting deer heads. The one shown on 
the right is the original deer which 
grew both sets. These horns were in 
the velvet when the deer was killed. 
This deer was killed in Cherokee Coun- 
ty, Texas, in August, 1898. But a short 
time prior to this, I think it was in 
July, the horns shown on the left were 
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found where they had been shed. Later 
when the deer was killed which bore 
such a remarkable set of horns, these 
horns were compared with the ones 
which were found, and they were found 
to be almost alike. The fact that each 
bore the freak drop horn, and the deer 
being killed in the same locality where 
the other set of horns were found, and 
there never having been known to be 
another deer to have this freak drop 
horn in that vicinity, led us to believe 
beyond a doubt that the same deer 
had grown both sets of horns. The 
head on the right measures thirty-six 
inches in spread and has fifty-one sep- 
arate and distinct points. The other set 
has thirty-nine points. Just how long 
these horns had been shed before the 
deer was killed is a matter of specula- 
tion. The drop horn is about seven or 
eight inches in length. The horns on 
the left, the ones that were found, are 
mounted on a large buck’s head, after 
his own horns had been removed. These 


horns attract the greatest attention 
wherever shown. 
Texas. HUBERT TOLER. 





Bad Records of Alaska Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While being in 
favor of a reasonable bill for the pro- 
tection of bears, there are many un- 
reasonable statements made in regard 
to the habits of bears in Alaska, some 
of which I shall attempt to correct. 
For proof of my statements here made I 
will ask Charles Sheldon, the editor of 
Outdoor Life and others to investigate 
the past history of the ‘98ers in the 
Copper River country of Alaska and 
their experiences with the bears of that 
country. For proof of the following in- 
cidents that occurred in my vicinity, 
where I spent nineteen months pros- 
pecting, ete., and where since I spent 
six years without leaving the Copper 
River District, I will refer you to Dr. 
Harry Cockerill, yet a practicing den- 
tist at Valdez; George Cantwell, ex- 
Government photographer, Valdez; Ad- 
dison M. Powell, Government surveyor 
who ran the base lines in the Copper 


River and Mt. Wrangell District in 
1899: Dr. Townsend and Dr. Ottawa; 


Charles Kramer; Grant Remington; 
my brother, Col. Millard, manager of 
the Cliff Mine at Valdez; “Red” Ellis, 
its discoverer, and many others, all of 
Valdez at that time, and most of those 
(except 


mentioned Drs. Townsend and 














AN EXAMPLE OF TRUE HORN GROWING IN DEER. 
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Ottawa and Addison Powell), now resi- 
dents of Valdez. 

First, in the summer of 1898, at foot 
of Klutena Lake, during July salmon 
run, near my camp, a young man with- 
out smell of powder or steel on him 
crossed at foot of Klutena Lake, about 
70 miles north of Valdez, to catch or 
gaff some salmon on Salmon Creek. 
He parted the bushes—scene: Old he 
cinnanfon surrounded by salmon of var- 
ious conditions. Bear made first swipe 
at young man, tearing and pulling scalp 
over his eyes, stunning him. When he 
came to he lay still with presence of 
mind, but the bear crunched his jaw, 
which he broke in five places. After 
the bear left the young man crawled to 
his boat with scalp hanging flipper- 
flopper, and weak from loss of blood, 
raised the sail which helped him, or he 
never would have lived to prove these 
facts, and sailed across the lower end 
of Klutena Lake, which is narrow at 
this end of it, and dropped in a dead 
faint as ready hands grabbed him and 
the boat which landed in front of the 
temporary camp of about two or three 
hundred ’98ers. Camp was then called 
Klutena City. Dr. Ottawa and Dr. 
Townsend plastered his jaw with blue 
clay and fixed him up and said he would 
lose the use of it as it was broken in 
five places and many pieces had to be 
taken out. 

Second: This same season of 1898 on 
same main trail on left bank of Klutena 
River going down stream and opposite 
my camp and my brother’s camp, also 
with this trail being traveled by some 
one most every hour of the day and 
some nights, two prospectors with packs 
came along. Young cubs squalled in 
thicket unseen—spruce thicket as thick 
as some of our hemlock second growths 
are in states. She bear jumped the 
trail, knocked the front man down by 
hitting his pack, which saved him. Rear 


man had shotgun, front man rifle. Bear 
took after rear man. Front man got in 
his work then with rifle. soth men 


came out winner—bear meat. 

Third case: Fall of 1899. Jack Mil- 
ler and Schroeder, both for many years 
after mine operators in Slate Creek and 
Chistochena Districts, tributary of Cop- 
per River, were returning to their camp 


on a then four-foot Government trail 
which the prospectors were building for 
U. S. under Lieut. Babeock, U. S. A. 


Miller and Schroeder had packs on their 
backs and were dog tired. Miller saw 
bear standing up in brush about 300 
yards away. Bear had smelled them. 
Miller was for getting her—Miller, the 
then tenderfoot—and Schroeder, the 
old-time prospector, says, “No, we’re too 
tired;” so they pounded along toward 
camp. In a few minutes Mrs. Bear 
jumped out on opposite side of ravine or 
ditch close to them. Miller said he did 
not expect to hit the side of a barn, he 
was that wobbly, but luck and the Good 
Man was with him. Schroeder had a 
shotgun and did not dare to pepper with 
Miller in tine. When examined, the 
bear, a silvertip, had an old lead ball 
flattened out the size of a half dollar 
on shoulder under skin that some Si- 
wash had placed there before climbing 
out or passing in his checks. Two large 


grown cubs in a few moments after 
came whining out of brush, and they 


were promptly bagged and I helped eat 
some of their meat the next day. As I 
came along with a sixty-pound pack on 
my back they made me stop and have 
a big feed of young silvertip and also 
look at the hides. This last happened 
about 70 miles northeast of Valdez, then 
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a trail of 4 ft. and now on Government 
road of about sixteen feet. Ask any old- 
timer and many young or newcomers, 
“Cheecachos” or ‘“Hassaampers,” if 
bears don’t still take a-hold of a man 
in any part of Alaska or B. C. where 
bears are plentiful. The accounts of 
the bears of the Iskut, B. C., ought to 
convince the most skeptical that such 
eases as I mention are not rare. For 
proof, let them go right now and look 
upon and question some of the natives 
on the islands and main shore of British 
Columbia, in the vicinity of Ketchikan, 
Ft. Wrangell and near the mouth of 
the Bellacoola River, B. C., and see 
numbers of natives that have been 
chewed up while picking berries with 
no gun or smell of powder or steel on 
them. 

The bears of the Copper River and 
Cook’s Inlet and many other large dis- 
tricts without a doubt all fight if full 
grown, say 7 years old and up, whether 
he or she, if you only surprise them; 
and this statement applies to black as 
well as cinnamon, silvertip, Kadiak and 
blue glacier bears. The cases I men- 
tioned were not half of what happened 
in even the Copper River Valley and 
tributaries alone, as many cases I did 
not hear of in detail might still be 
brought to light and described. There 
are no small bears in Alaska, after they 
are about seven years old, of any color 
except the blue glacier bear. 

I hope you may see fit to make these 
corrections for the benefit of an army 
of misinformed, the experienced and in- 
experienced hunter, historian, novel 
writer and nature faker. I am still a 
standby of Bro. J. A. McGuire and feel 
that he will correct all errors intelli- 
gently as he has in many cases of the 
past of even noted writers rushing into 


print with misinformation. _ 
Mont. CHAS. REMINGTON. 





Palmy Hunting Days in Florida. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Sometimes a 
nan reaches the sere and yellow age in 
life before he learns things he ought to 
have known all the time. Here I am, - 
vears old and just learning two things; 
one, that Outdoor Life is a magazine the 
like of which I have often thought 
ought to be published; the second point 
is that in the first copy of Outdoor 
Life I ever saw about the first thing 
I noticed was a letter from one of your 
subscribers describing me as a “market 
hunter” and giving what he probably 
believes to be a true account of my 
guns and loads. Now as to my record 
and guns: 

As chief guide of the famous Plant 
system hotels in Florida, with headquar- 
ters in Tampa Bay hotel, I supervised 
the work of six other guides in the years 


1890 to 1898. In that period we never 
sold game for the market. Our bags 
were far too valuable to our clients. 


Hotel guests from Europe, Canada and 
Australia, as well as this country, en- 
gaged us as guides, paying retainer 
fees that I admit were rather fancy and 
eertainly high enough to make the sell- 
ing of game beneath our dignity. Each 
evening the guests would display their 
game in the lobby of the hotel at which 
they stopped and invariably the larger 
snimals were mounted or the pelts sent 
home, while birds formed dinners for 
the hunters’ friends. 

I used a Spencer repeater No. 12 
gauge, 30-in. barrel, 3% in. drop. For 
quail I used 3 drams powder and 1 oz. 
No. 8 shot. In those days there were no 
20-gauge guns. I was the first man in 
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a 20-gauge after they 
market, and I use noth- 
ing else now. I never owned a “sawed- 
off Winchester shotgun” as my Texas 
friend stated in the March issue. 

After serving two terms as game war- 
den I certainly resent any imputation 
that my sportsmanship was not 100% 
pure. If there is such a thing as a re- 
peating 28-gauge I would like to know 
of it. 


Tampa to use 
were put on the 


More letters from the old timers 
would be interesting reading. Make 
them write in common language, as 


some of the new-fangled sporting 
phrases are like Greek to us who used 
to escort some of the most famous 
sportsmen of their day thru Florida ter- 
ritory, which is still almost virgin hunt- 
ing ground within a few miles of Tampa. 
Fla. ARTHUR SCHLEM. 

















“I SEE YOU’—LYNX IN TREE. 


Migratory Bird Law Holds Good. 


The constitutionality of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act approved 
July 3, 1918, is upheld in an opinion 
rendered June 4 by Federal Judge Jacob 
Trieber of the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas in the ease of United States 
against KE. D. Thompson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., charged with killing and pos- 
sessing one robin in violation of the act. 

This is one of the most important de- 
cisions ever rendered affecting the con- 
servation of wild life. It sustains the 
right of Congress to enact legislation 
to insure the execution of the terms of 
the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain concluded August 16, 
1916, for the protection of migratory 
birds in the United States and Canada. 

It will be recalled that Judge Trieber 
in 1914 in the case of United States 
against Harvey C. Shauver, decided 


that the Migratory-Bird Law approved 








March 4, 1913, was unconstitutional. 
The present law repealed the act of 
1913. 





Changes in Oregon’s Game Laws. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under separ- 
ate cover, I am sending you a copy of 


our new game laws. The _ principal 
changes are as follows: 
1. Deer season is uniform thruout 


the state, being from September 1st to 
October 31st, except in Union and Wal- 





lowa counties, the season opens on Sep- 
tember 10th and closes on November 
10th. Bag limit is two deer, with 
horns, during the season. 

2. The bag limit on migratory birds 
has been made to conform to the Fed- 
eral law, namely, 25 birds in any one 
day, but under the State law, the week- 
ly bag limit is 30 birds for any seven 
consecutive days. 

3. Chinese pheasant season and bag 
limit remain the same, but two hens 
are permitted to be counted in the bag. 
While this legislation was not recom- 
mended by the Fish and Game Com- 
mission, the game committee of the 
Legislature took the position that it 
was far better to permit a limited num- 
ber of hens to be counted in the bag 
than to have them thrown into the 
brush or the ditch by the sportsmen 
after they had been shot accidentally. 

4. Hereafter angling with hook and 
line will be permitted only from April 
Ist to November 30th. This makes a 
four-months closed season, which is as 
near as possible the spawning season 
of the trout. 

Oregon. CARL D. SHOEMAKER, 

State Game Warden. 





California Elk Getting ‘‘Too Fa- 
milar.’’ 


Outdoor Life has for some time con- 
tained articles on preserving the elk of 
Wyoming and Colorado and as we have 
a different elk problem here in Cal- 
ifornia, the enclosed clipping from the 
Pacific Grove Daily Review may in- 
terest you. The elk were wild enough 
when turned loose in the Del Monte 
Forest, a body of land containing about 
7,000 acres, but as they were unmolested 
they soon became used to autos and 
pedestrians, for the famous 17-mile 
drive and other drives in this forest are 
much traveled. There are now between 
thirty-five and forty elk altogether, but 
only one band, consisting of one bull, 
eleven cows and two yearlings, has been 
coming into the city and doing the dam- 
age. This band camped for months last 
winter and spring near the cemetery, 
just inside the city limits. I walked to 
within about fifty feet of the band one 
cay and the bull then began pawing the 
ground and tossing grass and dirt in 
the air with his antlers, so I retired. 
One moonlight night residents on Pacific 
Avenue heard a peculiar noise and those 
who got up to find out the cause saw 
this band of elk trekking along the ce- 
ment sidewalks in single file. Another 
night the elk were in some vacant lots 
west of my house, which is in the edge 
of the business district, and only one 
block away. Last fall they got into the 
dahlia gardens at the Pacific Grove 
Bathhouse. The dahlias from _ these 
gardens took first prize at the World’s 
Fair at San Francisco. I wish you 
could have seen the wreck the elk made 
of them. Under the present game law 
it is a felony to kill an elk in California 
and the governor has answered Mayor 
Berwick that there is no authority un- 
der which a permit could be granted to 
kill the elk. What the outcome will be 
I do not know. The Del Monte Forest 
is enclosed by an ordinary five-board 
fence which, of course, does not pre: 
vent the elk from going outside when 
and where they please—H. Cooley, 
-acifie Grove, Calif. 

Note.—We have read all you say about 
the depredations of the elk at Pacific 
Grove. It seems to us that this is a 
matter which the State of California 
should settle—if the Museum of Calif- 
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The hard-hitting Winchester pattern 
ts evenly distributed. No game gets 
through, and nu game is mutilated. 

















GA ME- 


HE steady game- getting 

qualities of Winchester 

Loaded Shells have made 
them the favorite shells of ex- 
perienced shooters. 

Under all weather conditions 
they play true to form, shooting a 
strong, even spread of shot. The 
Winchester waterproofing process 
prevents them from swelling from 
dampness; special lubrication of 
the paper fibres prevents brittle- 
ness and ‘splitting’ in dry 
weather. 

The secret of the famous Win- 
chester game-getting, even spread 
shot pattern is in the control of 
the gas blast from the exploding 
powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester Gas 


Control System 


The Winchester System of Wad- 
ding and Loading 


of Winchester shells are con- 
structed to give what is known as 
Progressive Combustion to the 
powder’ charge. The ignition 
spreads to the sides, in all direc- 
tions, as well as forward. 

Under the heat and pressure of 
this rapid combustion, the tough, 
springy Driving Wad expands and 
fills the bore snugly, completely 
sealing in the gas behind. In 
being driven through the bore 
this wad offers just enough resis- 
tance to the gas blast to insure 
complete combustion of every 
grain of powder, so that the full 
energy of the whole powder 
charge is developed at the muz- 
zle. Thus none of the shot charge 
leaves the gun until it is being 
driven by the maximum energy 
and velocity possible from the 
load. 

At the muzzle, the expanded, 
snug fitting Driving Wad is 
checked for a fraction of a second 


ETTERS 


by the muzzle choke or constric- 
tion, while the shot cluster travels 
on unbroken by gas blast or wad- 
ding, making the hard-hitting, uni- 
form pattern for which Winchester 
shells are world famous. 

Uniform Shelis. From primer to 
crimp, Winchester shells are so bal- 
anced in construction as to insure 
the maximum pattern possible from 
any load. The broad _ Fish-Tail 
Flash from the primer gives even 
and thorough ignition; the driving 
wads completely seal in the gas be- 
hind the shot; the stiffness of the 
crimp or turnover at the shell head 
is varied exactly according to dif- 
ferent loads of shell, great care 
being taken never to stiffen it to 
such a degree that it offers undue 
resistance to the powder explosion. 


Clean hitsandmoreofthem 
To insure more hits and cleaner 
hits in the field or at the traps, be 
sure your shells are Winchester 
Leader and Repeater for Smokeless; 
Nublack and New Rival for Black 
Powder. Leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in every 
community carry Winchester Arms 
and Ammunition. They will be glad 
to assist you in determining the 
particular load best suited for your 
purposes, in any of these Winches- 
ter shells. Upon 





is the result of 


request, we will 
send you, free of 


charge, our in- 
repeated experi- teresting booklet 
ments to deter- on Winches- 


mine the most 
effective control 
of the gas blast. 
The Base Wads 











ter Shotguns and 
Loaded Shells. 


Winchester Repeating 
rms Co., Dept. 5007, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 








The Winchester system of wadding. 
way to the muzzle, where the wadding is checked by the 
travels on unbroken 


The wadding erpands evenly, sealing in the gas blast all the 
‘‘choke’’ or constriction 


The shot cluster 


Actual test target 320 pellets out of 431 or 74% of the shotcharge (1% oz. of 
73g chilled) inside a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


mins, many times a@ cripple, 
sumetimes badly mutilated game. 


4 patchy pattern often means 


and 
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ornia Academy of Science does not wish 
to assume responsibility for the dam- 
ages. A very simple way of disposing 
of this elk proposition, it seems to us, 
would be to transfer these animals to 
another, and a wilder part of the state. 
This is the first instance coming to our 


attention where transplanted elk have 
bothered or molested the property of 
ranchmen or others. Elk have been 


transplanted in Colorado on several oc- 
casions, and in other parts of the Union, 
from Wyoming, but we have never 
heard of any such depredations as you 
mention having been committed by 
them. It is true that they come down 
into the Jackson Hole in the winter, 
and in the famished condition to which 
they are reduced, eat and destroy the 
ranchmen’s hay whenever they can, but 
no such starving condition of the elk 
is found in any of the other states 
where they have been transplanted as 
has been the case in the Jackson Hole 
country of Wyoming each year. There- 
fore, we believe that if these elk should 
be captured and transferred to a wilder 
section of the country where they will 
have a clear range they will seek the 
wild timbered portions of the country 
for food in preference to coming into 
the towns, or molesting the outlying 
ranches. The state of California should 
act on this question.—Kditor. 


Aeroplanes in Game Hunting. 

It is very doubtful if our last state 
assemblies paid enough attention to the 
aeroplane with regard to its bearing on 
game protection. At a time when pri- 


vate aeroplanes are being bought and 
used for pleasure purposes, it is a de- 


plorable fact that hardly a state in our 
Union has as yet passed measures pro- 
tecting the game from pursuit by hunt- 
ers in these machines. Not only should 
such laws provide against the actual 
hunting of game in aeroplanes, but the 
machines should not even be allowed in 
the fields for the purpose of locating 
the game, even if afterwards it should 
be hunted on foot. While the extent of 
the advantage of the aeroplane in 
hunting big game is as yet to a large 
degree an uncertain quantity, yet it is 
not, even now, too early to look out 
for the interest of the game in this 
connection. 


The Confusion of Band-Tail and 
Passenger Pigeons. 


Editor Outdoor Life :- 
you this letter. 

Several months ago I read in Outdoor 
Life that the last passenger pigeon 
known to be in existence had recently 
died in the Zoological Gardens of Cin- 
cinnati. I wrote you that I thought you 
were mistaken; that I had seen several 
flocks of them near salt water on the 
Oregon Coast, near Port Orford and Pis- 
tol River. I had seen thousands of 
them and trapped lots of them when I 
was a boy in one of the Western States. 
When I saw these in Oregon I was trav- 
eling up the coast with team and wagon. 
I had no shotgun but shot one of them 
from the top of a tall tree with my 
Smith & Wesson .22 target pistol. It 
fell in a tangle of brush and ferns, how- 


I believe I owe 


ever, and I was unable to find it. 
You answered my letter and stated 
that I must be mistaken; that the 


pigeons I had seen in Oregon were the 
band-tail pigeons; but I was not con- 
vinced. I tried for a long time to have 
one killed and shipped to me, and I in- 
tended to have it mounted and present 
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it to you and then be able to say, “I 
told you so.” 

In August, 1918, I went to Pistol River 
again. I put up at the same ranch 
where I had stopped in 1911. I brought 
up the subject of pigeons with the lady 
who owned the ranch, and she informed 
me that the pigeons visited her orchard 
every day. I borrowed her shotgun and 
killed one. It had a band across its 
tail and a small white ring around its 
neck close up to the base of its skull. 
You win! THOS. H. IRVINE. 





The Scream of the Cougar. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In the game 
field department of April Outdoor Life 
the article by Frank C. Cowan regard- 

















A YEARLING LION THAT KILLED 14 GOATS. 


ing the scream of the cougar interests 
me. I will say that I think there are 
very few men who ever heard a cougar 
scream while in the woods. For the 
last twenty years I have. lived in the 
woods in every month in the year, and 
I have never heard a cougar scream, I 
have found their “kill” of deer close to 
my camp, but have never heard one 
make any kind of a noise. I know there 
is an army of amateur hunters that 
will attack me for this statement, but 
I am not open for any argument at all 
and will say no more on the question. 
I am sending you a picture of a yearl- 
ing cougar that was killed by me with- 
in one mile of the town of Drain, Ore- 


gon, but not until after he had killed 
fourteen head of fancy-bred goats. 


Oregon. JOHN LINCH, JR. 





Ricochets From the Game Fields. 


The last assembly of Minnesota 
passed a law providing that killing a 
moose illegally, or attempting to do so, 
or having moose meat illegally in pos- 
session, is now a gross misdemeanor, a 
grand jury, district court case, the pen- 
alty for which is imprisonment for not 
to exceed one year or by a fine of not 
more than $1,000. Placing a set gun 
or hunting with headlight is punishable 
in the same way. 

Much discussion has been engaged in 
lately by game protectionists, natural- 
ists, etc., on the propriety of enacting 





a law which would confer the right of 
eminent domain upon the state for the 
acquiring of hunting grounds for the 
public. The American Game Protective 
Ass’n has given much time to discus- 
sions on the subject, while the South 
Dakota legislature enacted such a law 
by which the state game warden is em- 
powered to buy passes and shooting 
places for the use of the public. 

The following extract is from a re- 
cent letter by Thos. Roche, a_well- 
known Oregon sportsman: ‘Many of 
the boys came to see me when they 
came back—just as they did before they 
went. You see, Mr. McGuire, I have 
lived here for twenty years, and when 
they were little I showed them all I 
knew about shooting—a .22 of course. 
They were all good boys, and some at 
first refused—their mothers would not 
let them. Soon they’d come, and tell 
me their mothers said it would be all 
right if I were with them—not other- 
wise. Say—but it was fun for me to 
see the joy in their bright faces when 
they could hit a can every time at 20 
yards. It was little they or I then 
thought that 1918 would see them shoot- 
ing with deadly intent. Some stayed in 
France—but their young lives . were 
gloriously rounded out—‘The fittest 
place for man to die is.where he dies 
for man’.” 


At Invermere, East Kootenay, B. C., 
there was recently organized a rod and 
gun club for the purpose of protecting 
game in that section, officered as fol- 
lows: John A. Hope, president; Frank 
Stockdale, vice president; B. G. Hamil- 
ton, secretary-treasurer. 

D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, has issued the fol- 
lowing notice: Under authority of law, 
notice is hereby given that, until fur- 
ther notice, permits issued or which may 
be issued under the “Regulations Gov- 
erning the Importation of Quail into the 
United States from Northeastern Mex- 
ico,” approved and effective November 
13, 1916, will authorize the entry of 
such quail only between February 15th 
and April 30th, inclusive, in each year. 


Smith Riley, District Forester, Den- 
ver, Colo., has distributed liberally over 
the national forests in his district, sub- 
stantial poster cards bearing the fol- 
lowing commendable inscription: ‘Wild 
life is your heritage. This region will 
support more game if you will do your 
part. The man who illegally takes fish 
or game defrauds his country. Be a 
real sportsman; obey the state and fed- 
eral game laws; report violators to the 
nearest game warden or forest officer.” 


At a joint meeting of the executive 
committees of the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, and the American Fish- 
eries Society, held in Washington, D. C., 
June 3d, it was decided to hold the next 
annual convention in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners to be held on October 6th and 
7th, and the American Fisheries So- 
ciety on October 8th, 9th and 10th. 

Governor Riggs of Alaska writes as 
follows under date of May 29, 1919: 
“I expect to put in the latter part of 
August on the Kenai Peninsula and try 
to get some moose photographs and pos- 
sibly a shot at one. The game warden 
at Seward, Doctor Baughman, recently 
sent me an estimate of the game on 
the Kenai Peninsula. He places the 
number of moose at the conservative 
figure of 4,000 and states that they are 
not decreasing in any way.” 
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OU’LL prefer Camel Ciga- 

rettes expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos to either kind smoked 
straight. Your taste will prove 
that! 


Camels are so exceptional in 
flavor, in fragrance and in mel- 
lowness that you quickly realize 
their remarkable quality. It will 
be your constant delight to find 
Camels so full bodied though so 
mild and smooth. You may 
gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not 
tire your taste. 


18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


ACIGARETTES 


Your enjoyment increases as 
you get to know Camels better. 
They return such generous ciga- 
rette satisfaction. Camels cer- 
tainly fit your taste exactly as if 
they had been made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette 
you ever smoked. For instance, 
they leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste or cigaretty odor. 
In fact Camels are in aclass by 
themselves! That’s why we ask 
you to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 
price! You will not look for or ex- 
pect premiums, coupons or gifts. 
You’ll prefer Camel quality ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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oF statis Be 
Life-Like ‘ 


Mountings 


A lifetime devoted with 
love and enthusiasm to the 
art of taxidermy makes our 
mountings of Elk, Deer, Moun- 
tain Sheep, birdsand fish approach 
the miracle of thatancient sculptor 
who wrought with such love that 
his statue breathed with life. 

A trophy worth saving ts worth 
mounting by Jonas Bros., so that you 
will take greatest pride in itas it & 
hangs over your ope 4 


Field Guide 
Big Game Book * Free 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decerate your home, den or office realistically 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS. , ias'Pineisrs )°2 " 
















y 


1024 Broadway | DENVER, COLO. atte 
(s “# +e 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 





—a Great Book on Trapping. Full 

of hints of how to make big catches. 
Holds you with the thrilling adventures of 
America’s trappers — Crockett, Carson, 
Boone, Kenton and others. Tells of 
their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 
lows them on the trap line and carries you 
down to the methods of the present day, 
with a wonderful fund of secrets. 

Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
today. We will also keep you posted on the 


fur market. 
CLAY EXPORT CO., 1123Z— W. 35th St. 
Chicago, Ills. 











E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk moread- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
ablehunting country, and reliable guides. 



















Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Fur Season of 1919-1920. 
By A. R. Harding. 


Within a few weeks another trapping 
season begins. Many are already won- 
dering what fur values will be? Nearly 
all raw furs have been selling at high- 
est prices every known during the past 
year. No one knows just what prices 
will be, but judging from present condi- 
tions (weeks before date of this issue) 
prospects are for continued high prices 
for most raw furs. 

Unless something unexpected happens 
before November trappers can feel as- 
sured that raw fur values will be high. 
Some reports sent out last spring stating 
$200; fisher, $175; 

cross fox, $200; red 

$15; skunk, black, $8; 
ete., are apt to be mis- 
True, these prices were rea- 
very few of the very best 
thousands. Many, in fact 
rade, but not as fine 
sold at prices ranging as low as 
one-fourth the top. 

Most states now have laws prohibiting 
hunting and trapping only during the 


silver fox, $475; 
$50; mink, 


leading. 


| season when fur and pelt are in best 


| are pretty 


The Iawful trapping season, 
for land animals, is usually from about 
November 15 to February 15. Northern 
localities and high mountain range furs 
good by November 1. South 
and southwest land animals are only in 
fair condition a couple of months—De- 
cember and January. Muskrat, otter and 
beaver in most states are best during 
February, March and April. 

Steel traps are kept by most hard- 
ware and general stores. It is advisable 


condition. 


to lay in your supply now if you have 
not already done so. Several of the 
fur houses now handle hunter’s and 
trapper’s supplies and issue a catalog. 
During the past few years several new 
steel traps have appeared. Just how 
many traps a trapper needs and the 
sizes will depend upon how extensively 
trapping is to be carried on as well as 
what animals are sought. 

Mink, marten, muskrat, skunk, civet 
-at and opossum do not require a strong 
trap—next to smallest size being much 
used; foxes, coon and wild cat some- 
what larger. There are special traps 
and sizes made for otter, wolf and other 


animals. Sizes mentioned by manufac- 
turers and catalogs as adapted to the 


various animals are usually about 
right, yet if anything a size larger than 
necessary. It does not take as strong 
or large a trap to hold as generally 
supposed. 

The would-be trapper should always be 
on the lookout for sign. Much that 
will be of value can be learned by ob- 
serving the habits of fur bearers. Keep 
an eye open so as to learn where coyote 
and fox travel—whether along ridges, 
trails, ravines, ete. Perhaps they have 
certain crossings. In forests watch for 
the droppings of cats, marten, ete.; in 
fields and near dens for skunk, civet, 
opossum and maybe coon; mink and 
coon tracks will be seen in the sand or 
mud near the water’s edge if there are 
uny of these animals in the vicinity. 

A trapper with two eyes shut can 
“see at a glance” if there are muskrat 
along the streams, ponds or lakes. 
Muskrat trappers last season about 
cleaned out this animal; at least in 

















BEAVER HOUSE—NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Owing to protection, 


beaver have increased wonderfully of late 


years. 
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TRAPPING FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The above cut represents Chas. McKinney, of Auburn, Calif., and the skins of sixty animals caught | 





during the month of February, 1919, near that place. They include skunk, wildcat, ’coon, fox, and 
coyote—mostly skunk—and are valued at $200. 

many localities. Prices were so high creasing. Coyotes live largely in the 
that many caught this fur bearer who open country, are trapped, shot, 
hitherto never bothered setting a trap poisoned, hunted with dogs, but still 


for it. 

Muskrat is one article that probably 
has been forced too high. Prices ap- 
peared to be off somewhat the latter 
part of April and May from those paid 
earlier in the season. Large quantities 
ure used in making gloves, gauntlets, 
fur coats, robes, linings, ete., while 
others (mostly the finest, silkiest ones) 
are dyed to imitate seal, for which pur- 
poses large quantities have been used 
during the past two years 

The Alaska fur seal herds have won- 
derfully increased during recent years. 
About 10,000 skins were sold last April 
and probably 15,000 will be this fall. 
Prospects are that larger quantities will 
be sold each year as the herd is now 
estimated to contain about 500,000 head. 
Perhaps the reason of a somewhat weak 
undertone in muskrat value for some 
months is the losing out somewhat in 
the place it has been holding—a substi- 
tute for genuine seal. Muskrat plucked 
and dyed is a good substitute for seal, 
but with greatly increased seal supply 
in sight muskrat will probably continue 
to ease off even more. 

Now is surely a splendid time to learn 
all you can about wolves and coyotes. 
Pelts are selling well and every one de- 
stroyed means a ranch and game pest 
less. Trappers who have caught various 
kinds of fur animals say that the tim- 
ber wolf and coyote are the shrewdest 
of all, yet at last spring sales more 
than 100,000 pelts were sold. Prices 
ranged from about $25 for a few of the 
best No. 1 fine furred skins, down to 
20 and 25 cents for Nos. 3 and 4. Per- 
haps half of the total offering was No. 
2 or lower, which indicates that this 
animal is killed regardless of fur con- 
dition much more than other fur 
bearers. Many thousand are also killed 
whose pelts are not taken altho scalped. 

Many fur animals, the pelt of which 
does not mean nearly so much to trap- 
pers as does the coyote, are rapidly de- 


seem to be numerous. Their pelts dur- 
ing the past year or so have been sell- 
ing at much higher prices than usual. 
Quantities sold dealers and in the var- 


ious sales have been much larger than | 


formerly. 


yet not known. It may mean greatly 


Just what this means is as | 


reduced numbers caught season of 1919- | 
1920 compared with previous seasons? | 
If prices hold to last years figures and | 


catch is equal then the supply has not 
been greatly reduced by trappers mak: 
ing an extra effort after coyote. 

Close observers of the raw fur supply 
find that when any article advances 
much over former values the supply is 
soon diminished. Take mink, which 
several years ago greatly advanced 
when trappers went after mink as never 
before. In a few years the supply was 
greatly reduced. Coon and muskrat 
were both high last season and much 
sought for. Reports indicate a short 
supply for the coming season. 

Can coyote withstand the usual 
slaught and the increased catch 
kill by hunters and trappers? 
fur animals have not been able 
so for any length of time. True, 
offered, in some states, has been as 
much or more than the fur value for 
years, but it seems that a trapper would 
rather catch a coyote and sell the pelt 
for $10 to a fur dealer than to scalp 
and secure $10. In some states there is 
considerable red tape required before 
the $10 bounty is secured. Fur dealers, 
on the other hand, are usually prompt 
in sending returns including check. 

Coyote are fond of beef, mutton, pork 
and poultry. They are also fond of 
horse flesh and often eat tainted flesh 
readily. Many coyote are caught at 
“blind sets” without bait or scent by 
experienced trappers, altho a good scent 
has drawing qualities. The following 
is recommended: Place a half pound of 
raw beef or venison in a wide mouthed 
bottle and let stand for several 


on- 
and 
Other 
to do 
bounty 


veeks 
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A cap that affords 





real protection and 

service under the 

hardest conditions. Made of 

Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 

nel, has rubberized lining, which 

makes it absolutely waterproof. 

Cap has Fur or Flanne! inside 

band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out= 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 


on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Autyv Caps. 


Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 





PRICE 
$2.00 
Depr. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY iiisSctz! 


Wrestling Book FREE 


You can learn to be an erpert wrestler at home 
—during your spare time. The book tells you 
how. The world’s marvelous undefeated 
champion and his trainer 

Frank Gotchand Farmer Burns 
will now teach you. Learn wrestling, self 
defense and jui-jiteu easily at home by mail. 
Know all the science and tricks. First chance 
tolearn from worldchampions. Menand boys 
here is your great opportunity. Send for free book today stating age 
Burns Sch. of Wrestling 7087 Ramge Bidg , Omaha, Neb. 




















Duckscome hundreds of miles to 
get Wild Rice and Wild Celery 
Now is the time toplant. Seeds 
ready for shipment. Write for 
prices and literature 

CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
















FOR HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
ANTI-KAMNIA 


TABLETS 


10c & 25c PACKAGES 
Te ok ©) ~ Bae * sl en = | 





Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 
Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
We do only A. 1. Work 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


oo A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. ) 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,”’ 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 














60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 
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Du Pont 


Progressive 
Burning 
Powders 


for high-power Military and 
Sporting Rifles 


Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 15 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 16 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 18 


% % 


Od 


A load for any cartridge 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 




































FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK Ait ’Kinc se Rep anNnc 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty ones improvements. 
The results of the maeineonueen in buildin | and using 
four thousand rifles embodied in this new mod odel: N No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or ee we knuckles 
from recoil. New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


Notice the new firm and address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















or until it is decayed, having an offen- 
sive odor. Do not place in the sun. 
When decomposed add a quart of some 
oil—lard will do. Prairie dog oil is ex- 
cellent and much better than lard. Now 
add a half ounce of assafoetida dis- 
solved in alcohol with an ounce of 
beaver castor. If beaver castor can not 
be had an ounce of the common musk 
sold for perfumery will answer. Mix 
thoroly and bottle securely until used. 
Numerous scent preparations are now 
made and upon the market. These are 
put up in bottles or cans with instruc- 
tions showing how to use. Some, how- 
ever, may wish to experiment in mak- 
ing their own scent and the recipe as 
given is much used by government em- 


| ployés. It takes several weeks for the 


meat to decompose as it should so that 
this should not be delayed if you wish 
to try scent of this mixture at the be- 
ginning of the season. 

A fox scent is made from musk glands 
of muskrat and the scent bag and scent 
of a skunk mixed with a half pint of 
animal oil, such as lard. Oil made from 


| the fat of prairie dog, skunk, coon is 
| probably better than lard. This is a 

loud smelling mixture and can be used 
| in connection with both bait and blind 
| sets. 


Another scent that is used by some 
trappers for mink, coon, ete., is fish oil. 
This is made by placing several smal! 
fish in a bottle and placing in the sun 
for an hour or so daily until an oil 
forms. The fish should be cut into sev- 
eral pieces so as to decay sooner. A 
few drops is used at each set. Some 
think that anise oil has attractive power 
for coon and perhaps other animals. 

These and other artificial lures or 
scents are recommended by many good 
trappers, while other seldom use them. 
Bait, not scent, such as fowl, fish, rab- 


| bit, meat of various kinds are much 


used not only by steel trap trappers but 


| the deadfall trapper as well. That bait 


attracts is proved from the fact that 
marten, mink, skunk, coon, opossum and 
other fur animals are caught in sets 
often rods from any. den. 

While there is no question but that 
both scent and bait are a help in taking 
fur animals, care in making the set is 
equally, if not more important. There 
are some sets for fox and coyote where 
best results will be had if neither are 


| used. Knowing the habits and nature 
| of animals has much to do with suc- 


cessful trapping. 





When to Trap to Get Prime Pelts. 


The only way to go at the business of 
trapping wild animals is with the idea 
that you are going to make as much 


| money as possible. 


To do this, those who are novices or 
who have been trapping only a very 


| short time, should follow certain rules. 


And the first and most important rule 
of all is—don’t trap until furs are prime. 

If young trappers would remember 
this rule they would save themselves 
many bitter disappointments and thou- 
sands of dollars every year. It is the 
prime full-furred skins that bring the 
money, and it’s just as easy to trap 
them when they are in that condition 
as it is to get them before they are 
prime or after the animals begin to 


| shed. 


When you kLegin trapping this fall let 


| it be with the idea that you are going 
| to get aS many prime or nearly prime 


skins as possible. Don’t let your eager- 
ness to find furred money-makers in 
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your trap carry you to the folly of trap- | 
ping too early, for by early trapping 
you are almost certain to get the un- 
prime and hence unprofitable skins. If 
left a while longer they would be full 
furred and bring much more money. 

Here is an instance of how too early 
trapping really curtails the trappers’ 
profits. A youth, new to the trapping 
game and eager to make some money, | 
trapped for mink and got several in Oc- | 
tober. He shipped his pelts off to| 
market where a fair and expert grader 
couldn’t give them anything but a grad- | 
ing of No. 4 on account of their sparse | 
hair. The price the boy got for them| 
was in the neighborhood of 40 cents 
apiece even tho some of the pelts were | 
quite large. 

Of course he was tremendously dis- 
appointed and doubly so when he 
learned later that if he had put off his 
trapping for a few weeks those same 
pelts would have brought him as high 
as $8 to $9 apiece. 

“But when,” the beginner asks, “is the 
best time to trap in order to get nearly 
prime or entirely prime skins?” 

The answer can be learned either 
from the fur houses or those who know 
the ways of animals and how climatic | 
conditions affect them—from books or 
from personal experience. But it is gen- 
erally safe to say that almost any skin 
taken before November will be unprime. | 

The beginner should learn at once to 
distinguish between prime and unprime 
skins. After your first catch or two you | 
will find no trouble in doing this. A 
real prime pelt is one in which the skin 
is pink and white or creamy in color. 
The inner hair springing from this flesh 
is soft and abundant and the outer hair 
or “guard” hair is long, thick and even- 
ly distributed. The unprime pelt, on the 
contrary exhibits a bluish tinge in the 
flesh and both inner and “guard” hair 
are sparse and uneven, indicating that 
the animal is either shedding or grow- 
ing new hair. 

The beginner should not gather from 
this that unprime skins are worthless. 
Indeed, thousands and thousands of un- 
prime skins are sent to market every 
year and are sold with profit. But these 
pelts are those in which shedding has 
just begun or those on which the re- 
growth is nearly completed. 




















AN ANGLING TRIUMVIRATE. 


O. W. S. and two of his fishing friends. Can | 
you pick the angling editor? Photo by Mrs. O. W. | 
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t Bait Casting Reel 
| with the Five Points 








f 1 Strength 
) 2 Simplicity 
3 Compactness 
4 Durability 
5 Value . 
Point 5— 
Value 
H 


The equal in mechanical perfection 
of high priced imported reels. Sells 
for $6.60 (war tax included). No 
need to pay more. The best that 
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i 
. - A 
money and brains can produce. ; 
" 
! The strength on which you can rely, the sim- i 
i plicity which makes cleaning easy and prevents i 
getting out of order, the compactness which f 
gives 14 greater line capacity for the size, the 
durability which keeps thousands in use after f 
years of service, and a remarkably low price i 
in view of its top-notch quality—all these fea- Y 
Improved turesrecommend the TAKAPART as the Bait 4 
Automatic Reel Casting Reel for you. 
The reel with the easy Takapart + 
nto The last send gy $ 60 W ar tax q 
matics. Now ready for distri- ia . 
bution among discriminating included 
fishermen. 
Diemnoter 236 tuches: width TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART’S little brother, 
716 inch. Weight, 13 oz ge 
Guetaes will pce Beh ly $5.5 oe = 4 
hold 150 feet ‘‘G’’ Enamel- 
ed Line. 
A fish once hooked can never ‘Fisherman's luck’’ isn’t ALL luck. Much of it 
get any slack line The line is knowing how and buying right Our bo« t fj 
does not start with snapping ‘Fishing Reels."’ tells the secret of the biggest 
y suddenness of a tripped spring catches— what to use and how to use it oe 
y Reel can be used ahove or below \ 
; hand for Fly or Bait casting Booklet ‘‘Fishing Reels,’’ Sent on Request } 
Send for new catalog Write for It. f 
Ww Ts if 
$11.00 Meus All dealers handle these well known reels. } 
| A. F. MEISSELBACH MEG. CO. Zz 
Q) 22 Prospect St. Newark, N. J. | (©) 
Z) 3 
——— Se <== —— SS 




















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 








| KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


Acdraeie,™” THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY "*™' 72"; Nem vors 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 
sacaseliileliaiiaieasiiaianintadieeddiailie 

















The Chuck Range. 


Ka Townsend Whelen. 


I call it the “Chuck Range” for two 
reasons. First, all of the paraphernalia 
can be “chucked” into my dope bag and 
rifle case, transported to some suitable 
locality, and the experimental range set 
up anywhere that it is safe to turn loose 
a rifle bullet. Second, the essential 
part of it is a rifle rest which the well 


Colonel 


known rifle maker, A. O. Neidner, de- 
signed and built for woodchuck shoot- 
ing, and which he ealls his “Chuck 
Rest.” 


When I was doing my experimental 


ground in a few minutes may be of in- 
terest to riflemen who are experimental- 
ly inclined. I have a small piece of 
ground on which I have received per- 
mission to fire, and I simply chuck my 
rifle and apparatus in my Ford, run out 
there, and in ten minutes am equipped 
to do as accurate experimental and test 
work as I was with my much more 
elaborate outfit of past years. 

To obtain absolute steadiness and uni- 
formity in rest shooting where the rifle 
is held with the butt to the shoulder, 


experience has proved that certain 
things are necessary. The rest for the 
barrel or forearm (it matters little 











COLONEL HONEYCUTT FIRING A .25 


CHUCK 


work four or five years ago I had con 
structed a rather elaborate rifle range. 
There was a small shooting house con- 


taining a well-made bench rest with 
concrete foundation. Frames for the 
targets were set up at the various 
ranges, and so arranged that the tar- 


gets or screens could all be placed im- 
mediately behind each other, thus per- 
mitting screen shooting and accurate 
trajectory tests. On this range very ac- 
curate work was possible, and experi- 
ence proved that I was getting results 
high along practically equal to a ma- 
chine rest. Also the house permitted 
shooting in all kinds of weather, winter 
snd summer. But it is only possible to 
erect and maintain such a range when 
one has full possession of the ground, 
and can exclude trespassers who would 
otherwise soon pull things all to pieces. 
I imagine that the reader will seldom 
be able to obtain a piece of ground over 
which he has full control. Also this is 
no longer possible in my case, therefore 
I think that my methods now in 
whereby I am able to set up an efficient 
experimental range on any piece of 


use 











CALIBER 





HIGH-POWER SINGLE SHOT RIFLE ON THE 


RANGE. 
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which is rested) must be absolutely uni- 
form, and the rifle must be rested at 
the same place each time. This rest 
must be adjustable for height so that it 
can be made to conform to the ground 
and to the position of the rifleman, so 
that when the rifleman is in exactly the 
right position the sights will be aligned 
on the target. In firing from rest, butt 
to the shoulder, the left hand should 
be held embracing the butt of the rifle, 
little finger under the toe of the butt, 
and the back of the little finger resting 
on a block of wood or other fairly 
steady object of the right height. By 
regulating slightly the height of this 
block, and the height of the barrel or 
forearm rest, it is possible to get a very 
steady aim, the little correction in ele- 
vation and windage being accomplished 
by crowding a little more or less of the 
little finger under the toe of the butt, 
or shifting the butt a little to the right 
or left. AS a regular bench and chair 
are not available in this case, the posl- 


tion is assumed lying prone on the 
ground, the body lying facing at an 


angle of about 45 degrees to the right 
of the target. This is a very comfort- 
able, steady position, and it therefore 
only remained to obtain some uniform 
and adjustable rest for the barrel or 
forearm. 

Several years ago A. O. Niedner, the 
well-known rifle maker, designed a por- 
table rest for use in woodchuck shoot- 
ing which he ealls his “Chuck Rest.” 
He has made up a number of them for 
woodchuck hunters. It consists of a hol- 
low steel rod, 5 in. in diameter, sharp 
at one end for sticking in the ground, 
and made hollow with a screw cap so 
that it may contain a cleaning rod if 
desired. On this rod, secured by a screw 
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COLONEL WHELEN FIRING LEFT HANDED? ON THE CHUCK RANGE, TESTING HIS SPRING 


FIELD 
almost exclusively for 
} 


This rifle has been used 
r ] stock, one for ich specie 


SPORTING 
hunting during the past seven vears, 


RIFLE. 
. and has sixteen 
(not head) of big game killed with it 
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and clamp, is a large walnut spool, the 
latter being adjusted to the required 
height by the screw and clamp. The 
rod is stuck firmly in the ground a 
short distance in front of where one is 
to lie, and the rifle barrel or forearm 
is rested on the spool. A rubber band 
should be placed around the rifle bar- 
rel to insure the latter being rested at 
the same place every shot, the barrel 
being so rested that the rubber band 
just touches the near side of the spool. 
The illustrations show the firing posi- 
tion with the rest in use. This chuck 
rest has proved ideal for the purpose 
intended. It is very convenient as it 
can be slipped inside the rifle case for 
transportation to the range, and can be 


set up in a few seconds anywhere that | 
one can lie down and see the target. | 


The many excellent groups that I have 
fired this season with its aid attest to 
its accuracy. 


In preparing for experimental shoot- | 


ing and testing I tack my target on an 
ordinary packing box set up at the re- 
quired distance, stick the chuck rest in 
the ground in front of the firing point, 
lie down assuming the prone position 
as described, and adjust the spool to 
the required height so that when the 
position is right the rifle sights are 
aligned on the target. Next I take my 
33-power Bardou telescope and set it up 
on two forked sticks alongside the fir- 
ing point so that a simple shift of the 
head while lying in position enables me 


te see the target clearly, and to see | 


where each shot has struck. A good 


glass of 33-power is sufficiently power- | 
ful to enable one to see bullet holes in | 


the bullseye at 100 yards, or in the 


white of the target at 200 yards. It is | 
thus unnecessary to have the target | 


marked from shot to shot, and if the 
packing box is large enough to permit 
four or five targets being tacked up at 
once it is unnecessary to move from the 
firing point during several hours shoot- 
ing. This outfit is entirely practical, 
and the rifleman can use it anywhere. 
Rest shooting in this manner is very 
interesting and instructive recreation. 
The rifleman is constantly competing 
with his best record. He can determine 
just what his favorite rifle is capable 
of with all kinds of ammunition. With 
ordinary methods of shooting it takes a 


very high order of skill to be able to | 


truthfully test a rifle or ammunition, 


but by using the methods and apparatus | 
described the ordinary rifleman can | 


quickly learn to shoot so well that he 
will be able to swear by the results he 
obtains. Then he need take no one’s 
word for what a certain rifle will do, 
for he can find it out for himself. I 
am using this method continuously now, 
and as I intend publishing the most in- 
teresting of my experiments and tests, 


this description of my methods may be | 


of interest to those who care to follow 
my work. Such work is of no interest 
or value unless it is accurate and exact. 
Therefore I make it a rule not to shoot 


on windy or very cold days. I throw | 
out all groups containing any shots | 
about which there is any doubt as to | 


their being aimed and pulled correctly. 
When factory ammunition is used it is 
always so stated, and it should be under- 
stood that with almost all factory am- 
munition there is a_ slight variation, 
particularly in powder charge, due to 
causes unavoidable with quantity pro- 


duction. With ammunition which I load | 
myself the specifications are stated ex- | 
actly so that the reader may duplicate | 


them if he so desires. In loading powder 
I invariably use scales which are accu- 





No. 4 
American Sportsmen 
Series, Painted for 
Remington UMC 1} 

F, X. Leyendecker 








The Critical Veteran 


N° ONE is more acute in appraising the true value of service 


to shooters than the veteran sportsman who as a business- 
man keeps abreast of the times and handles large affairs. 


And nothing is more significant of the clean cut superiority of 
Remington UMC than its large partronage of such widely 


experienced, progressive and somewhat exacting men. 
emington, 
ROUMC 
for Shooting Right 


For an example of service which earns patronage, take the famous Wetproof process. 


Invented and developed in the Remington UMC laboratories, Wetproofing 1s 
used exclusively in Remington UMC shells—your “Arrow” and* Nitro Club” 
Smokeless Steel Lined Speed Shells, old favorites for shooting right. 


At no additional cost to you, you receive in Remington UMC the first com- 
pletely waterproof shells. Regardless how you may expose them to wet, they 


will remain firm, smooth and absolutely watertight in body, crimp and top wad. 
Worked through your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, 


they will slide as smoothly, fire as surely and pattern as well as ever. 


For sale by your local dealer, whose store 1s your community sportsmen s head- 
quarters one of more than 85,000 Remington UMC merchants in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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S The Boot that GY 


SS 
S$ ZS 
S Zz 
\ SportsmenSwear By ZS 
“Finest thing ever for rough, out- Ss 
door wear, *’says an Oregon sportsman— = 
and you'll echo his sentiments when = 
you've WorRNa pair of ‘Never Leaks.” == 
Nothing like them for wet ground or dry— 
hunting, fishing, trapping or hiking. Easy 
on the feet, but on eutwear harder, stiffer boots, 
AN NEAR WATERPROOF AS LEATHER 


BOOTS CAN BE MADE. 
Built the Russell Way 
. 
Quality Always 
Expert bootmakers make ‘*Never Leak” boots 
by hand from black chrome cowhide, a wond- 
erfully flexible leather, waterproofed in the 
tanning. Patented Never Rip Seams shed 
the water—there are no ‘open’ stitches. 
ra Made _ to your measure in any 
height. _ Soles hobnaile 
or aes = 
Ask pour dealer to show = 
yoa this ideal outdoor boot => 
—if he can’t, write for ~~ 
Catalog L. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 





rate to 1/10th 


Outdoor Life 


grain, and in making 
measurements I use a Brown & Sharpe 
micrometer accurate to .0001 inch. The 
resulting groups of shots on the target 
are measured from center to center of 
shot-holes farthest apart. 

For testing I find 100 yards the most 
convenient range. The telescope will 
show up the bullet holes in the back 
bullseye clearly at that range, and 
everything proceeds very smoothly. A 
safe 100-yard range can be obtained on 
almost any farm in the outskirts of 
cities, whereas a safe 200-yard range is 
usually very difficult to find. If there 
is any doubt about the safety of the 
range obtain a very large packing box, 
place it behind the target and fill it 
with earth. If the rifleman is careful 
none of his shots will miss a 10-inch 
circle at 100 yards, and such a bullet 
stop will be perfectly safe. To obtain 
the approximate accuracy at 200 yards 
from a 100-yard test, double the size 


| of the 100-yard group, and add ten per 

















KING’S RIFLEITE 
SHOOTING GLASSES 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut. Colonel ——— 


Whelen, Capt. Mc Dougall, Capt 
Leigh, ‘Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDona d; 
Navy, Colonel Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Lieut. Col. Paul Wolf and 
over 30 commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the glasses at Camp 
Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLE- 
ITE will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at 
once for newcircular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















cent to the figure to take care of the 
variation in velocity which all powder 
shows from shot to shot. To obtain the 
correct sight adjustment for 200 yards 
when shooting at 100 yards with factory 
ammunition, adjust the sights so that 
the group strikes above the point of aim 
a distance equal to the 100-yard height 
of trajectory when shooting at 200 yards 
as given in all the manufacturers’ cata- 
logs. To find the height of trajectory 
with an unknown cartridge, place a tar- 
get half way between the regular target 
and the firing point, but just a little to 
one side, so that when viewed from the 
firing point the two targets appear 
alongside one another. Fire on the tar- 
get at the regular distance first, and 
when the rifle is grouping its shots nice- 
ly just at the point of aim, turn to the 
target at half the distance and fire a 
group of shots with the same sight ad- 
justment and point of aim. Then find 
the average which the shots of this last 
group are above the point of aim and 
you will have the practical height of 
trajectory at half the original range. 
This is not an extremely accurate meth- 
od of determining trajectory, but it is 
intensely practical, and will give you 
just what you want to know—for ex- 
ample, how high your shots will strike 
at 100 yards with the sight adjusted for 
200 yards. 

There are many other experiments 
which may be conducted on a range of 
this kind, and which will suggest them- 
selves as one progresses, and studies his 
rifle and ammunition. In fact, shooting 
once a week, one can spend a whole sea- 
son on a Single rifle and yet not say 
that he understands it thoroly. I have 
tound that it is best to shoot by one’s 
lonesome so that there shall be no dis- 
traction. Accurate rest shooting re- 
quires the closest kind of concentra- 
tion. But it is always well to have a 
fellow rifleman to talk results over with 
afterwards. The work never gets mo- 
notonous, there is always interest, and 
there is always the rainbow of perfec- 
tion ahead. 





Resurrection of the Peacemaker. 


Chauncey Thomas. 

The greatest, if indeed the only, 
pleasure in shooting, at least with re- 
volvers, is in trying to do something one 
can’t do. The instant it is done one gets 
his reward for weeks, months, or even 
tor years of effort; the next instant it 
all turns drab, and one must need find 
a new world to conquer. Any one can 
hit any thing with any revolver if he 





will get close enough—say one inch— 
so the trials, troubles, joys and pleas- 
ures of it all come right down to range. 

Viewed from another angle, this shoot- 
ing game, for some men, reduces itself 
to medals, to surpassing other men. 
That is all right, certainly, for those 
who care for it, but there are also 
others who care nothing about surpass- 
ing or being surpassed, and these men 
take their pleasures lonely but not sad- 
ly in seeing what things, such as revol- 
vers and bullets, will do, all good nat- 
uredly indifferent as to who wins this 
match or loses that one. In other 
words, they try to surpass conditions, 
not other men. Neither set of players 
have any license to condemn the other 
set, any more than poker devotees can 
complain about tennis or polo. It is all 
in one’s personal tastes; all in the same 
old point of view. 

AS may perhaps be guessed by those 
who have followed my writings in these 
gun columns, at various times I have 
had various and sundry gun gods; now 
it was different lengths of barrels, what 
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A. W. PETERSON, THE GUNMAKER OF 
DENVER. 


certain loads would or would not do; 
and which of a score of kinds of revol- 
vers was the best for this or that pur- 
pose. It would be idle and childish to 
say that I had settled any of these ques- 
tions, but perhaps I did shed some light 
on some of them. But running thru all 
of them was one that lay deepest—ac- 
curacy in the .45 S. A. Colt, the good old 
frontier weapon, and what I believe to- 
day, and have always believed, the 
greatest and best revolver in the world, 
bar none. 

But it was not accurate. Try as | 
might, from 12 to 18 inches at 50 yards 
seemed tacked to the old iron like its 
ejector. The beautiful 38 S. & W. six 
would put its ten shots, or a whole box- 
ful, for that matter, in about 3 inches 
at 50 yards. Why wouldn’t the good old 
Peacemaker do the same? 

Denver, as has oft been remarked be- 
fore, contains perhaps the best revolver 
men in the world. Not all of them are 
in Denver, of course, but a team of say 
from 20 to 30 Denver revolver shots 
could probably best any other team 0i 
the same size selected from all over the 
rest of the world. And I had many 0! 
these men, from time to time, try out 
“C, T.’s mankillers,” as they put ii 
None of them could get accuracy from 
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| 
my .45s. In fact, they all practically | 
came to the conclusion that there was 
something mysteriously wrong with the 
weapon, in spite of its world-wide repu- 
tation; and all practically condemned | 
the .45 cartridge as hopelessly inaccu- 
rate in itself. Some few of them shot 
the .44 S. & W. Special occasionally, 
but not one of them a S. A. Colt, except 
Lee Knapp, and even his surperfine S. 
A. Colt fired the .44 S. & W. load. So 
I was alone with the Peacemaker. Only 
one other, he on the far northern hori- 
zon, one Ashley Haines, used the S. A. 
Colt, but even his was a Frontier .44-40, 
not the Peacemaker .45. 

I was alone with the Peacemaker— 
and friendless. Many a man here and 
there out over the country sympathized 
with me thru sheer love of the old 
weapon, but they had nothing tangible 
to offer toward fitting a miss-extractor 
and bull-finder to it. In fact, some even 
addressed their letters of advice or con- | 
dolence to me as “.45 C. Thomas.” That} 
helped a lot, but did not solve the prob- | 
lem. But I kept on. | 

First, let’s see if the cartridge was} 
all wrong, aS many assured me it was. | 
So I filed .45 Colt cartridges apart, so| 
as not to mar the bullets, and loaded| 
said bullets in a good target rifle of| 
10 pounds and 30-inch barrel, with just | 
enough of the same powder, taken also | 
from the cartridges, to give the same} 
muzzle velocity as the Peacemaker it- | 
self gave the same bullets. This ve-| 
locity I determined by comparative pene- 
trations in the same wood block. Once 
the bullet was out the barrel, it mat- 
tered not what the barrel was; if the 
penetration was the same the muzzle 
velocity was of course the same. So 
prepared, the .45-250 Colt bullets gave 
fine groups at 50 yds., depending on my 
holding, of course, but say two inches 
or less. Anyway, close enough to prove 
that the bullet was all right, hence the 
trouble did not lay in the proportions 
of the caliber, weight of lead or powder 
charge, except possibly in the muzzle 
blast from the 74-inch barrel? But the 
bullets from the revolver, recovered by 
the hundreds over some years, did not 
show enlargement of the base, so the} 
muzzle blast was not the trouble. 

Then I examined the revolver itself. 
It seemed all right, as near as the hu-| 
man eye and fingers could tell. Then 
[ went to measuring with a little set of | 
instruments that registered down to 
1-1,000 of one inch, and even less if one} 
was to trust his eye in dividing the) 
spaces between the lines on the gauge. 

And here is where I hit scent; faint, | 
it is true, but yet a real live trail at 
last. I found that various .45 Colt bar-| 
rels and various .45 Colt chambers 








varied a great deal—for revolver bar-| | 


rels and chambers—and worst of all, | 
that the .45 Colt cartridges themselves | 
varied in caliber at least 4-1,000 of an| 
inch, depending on various makes, and | 
vhen made. I had .45 Colt cartridges | 
hefore me of all ages from the earliest 
ones that looked like rim-fires but with | 
entral primer concealed within the} 
hell; down past the .45 Colt cartridges | 
of forty-odd years ago, with the small | 
primers and no stamping on the back, | 
vith 260-grain bullets; down thru the 
ages to the present time of smokeless 
U. M. C. and Winchester and Peters. 

And right there I learned the secret | 
of the long mooted inaccuracy of the | 
Colt .45. I found that good target re- | 
‘olvers, with good target cartridges, did | 
not have a variation over 2-1,000 of an | 
inch between size of chamber and size 
of cartridge; but that some of the .45 


25 Yards—10 Shots, %- jj 
inch bull, by Gunnery [iis 
ant Peter Luna, 
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The New .22 Savage 
N. R.A. Rifle, Model 
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the rifle you asked for— 
The new .22 Savage N. R. A. Rifle 


ERE is the rifle that you have been wait- 
ing for so long. And we have made it 
your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 

It is the result of years of experimental work, 
guided and checked by the ablest military and 
civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 
the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
Association small bore match shooting. 


25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gauge aperture rear sights, 
5-shots detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 
.22 short on special order only. 


And remember it’s as good for small game 
shooting as for target work. 


See itat yourdealer’s, orwrite us for particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sharon, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Offices: 50 Church St., New York 
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inch bull, by Marine 
Gunner J. L. Renew, 
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50 Yards—9 Shots, I- 
tach bull, by Marine 
Gunner J. L. Renew, 
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Marine Gunner 
Joan J. Andrews 
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ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 


When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING “SPARK 
POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight. that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 


AND LATER Than with 
Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 


Send for Catalog “‘O’? showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St., 





HALF HOUR EARLIER §park Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
Any other Combination. ‘The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 
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HALT! 
HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Capes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST 
FOREST SERVICE 


GUARANTEED 
Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO-Rubberized Silk 


Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs 
4x8x1% in an Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 
Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, 

Office, and Hospital. 





¥g Actual Size 


» ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 
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In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 


>A. B. C<~ 
WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 











SEATTLE, WASH. 








F INE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s cover for Oct. 1919, 
without lettering, is for sale at $10.00. 





It will be sold to the first person order- 
ing same and enclosing remittance. 


Should painting be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











| style, about thirty years 
| old 
|third gun 
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Colt chambers and some 
of the modern .45 Colt 
cartridges, the smoke- 
less especially, varied 
as much between cham- 
ber and cartridges as 
12-1000 of an_ inch. 
the same trouble 
applied to the .45 Colt 
barrels in all too ntfany 
cases. ‘Three guns lay 
before me; one was a 
45 Colt New Service 
target gun, with target 
sight, brand new; the 
second was an old fron- 
tier Peacemaker, army 


perhaps; and the 
was also a 
Peacemaker just from 
ithe Colt factory, with 
what the previous own- 
er claimed was a spe- 
cially bored barrel, “ex- 


tra tight.” The target 
|New Service measured 


las the new Peacemaker 


| ured 


the largest in the bar- 
rel by 5-1,000 of an inch, 
but its chambers meas- 
ured the same as the 
old army gun, and same 


Sample 


sling, 


with the extra tight j 
barrel. The chambers a 
of all three guns meas- 


alike, but the barrels varied, 
therefore, 5-1,000 of an inch, and all 
three chambers were therefore larger 


|than the cartridges by from 8-1,000 


to 12-1,000 of an inch, depending of 
course on the cartridges, that in them- 
selves varied 4-1,000 of an inch. After 
years of prospecting I had found the 
mother lode of the Peacemaker’s inac- 
curacy. 
For the special .38 


side-swing army 


|Colt with a variation of only 3-1,000 of 


an inch between chamber and cartridge 
proved too inaccurate for target work— 
about 5 to 6 inch groups at 20 yds., and 
8 to 12-inch groups at 50 yds.—where 
the same cartridges proved accurate in 


|a side-swing Colt just like the army gun, 


but of target model, with a variation be- 
tween chamber and cartridge of 2-1,000 
of an inch. And the good old .45 Peace- 


|maker was supposed to stagger along to 


the target with a variation of not less 
than 8-1,000 of an inch, and up to 
12-1,000 of an inch in some cases. Now 
10-1,000 of an inch equals 1-100 of an 
inch, so the Peacemaker was in some 
-ases of chamber and cartridge really 
equal to shooting a .45 cartridge out of 


SAMPLE 
of the targets, 
team made a new world’s record of 9,956 out of a possible 10,000 in the 
recent national championship shoot, at 25 yards indoors, scope sights, 
prone, no artificial rests, 
week five men, each firing 20 shots, 
of 1,000 out of 1,000; 





OF 





EXACT SIZE. 


full size, on which the Denver City 


.22 L. R. ammunition Lesmok. One 
100 in all, made a perfect score 
every shot hit the one-half inch 10 ring 
conditions named above. 


that is, 
at 25 yards under the 


and in practically all 
.445 cartridge 
Who would 


a .46 caliber gun; 
the cases of snooting a 
out of.a .455 caliber gun. 
expect accuracy? 

So I bought that extra tight barrel 
new Peacemaker and pulled out its over- 
sized cylinder. Then I laid down a bar- 
rage of persuasion around one of the 
best gunsmiths in the world, A. W. Pe- 
terson, and begged for a cylinder that 
was also “extra tight.” ‘Pete’ employs 
no assistants; he does all his work sin- 
gle hand; he hates revolvers, and is in- 
terested only in boring target barrels. 
Work six months ahead was piled up 
nearly as high as the letters asking 
why in er-er-samhill that work wasn’t 
done. But “Pete,” after assuring me 
that not only my, but also his, work 
was “a useless experiment,” did take 
an old .44-40 S. A. Colt cylinder and 
rebore it for me “to take a U. M. C. 
black cartridge with a driving fit.” He 
succeeded so well that I could not get 
half of a box of U. M. C. black powder 
.45-250-38 cartridges into the cylinder 
at all, even with a wooden plug and 
hammer. I selected that cartridge as 
the sample, because it is the largest .45 














PETERSON RIFLE. 


Recently the Denver team broke the world’s record with this rifle in indoor 25 yd. 
two other rifles just like it, as several members of the team shot the same rifle. 
The only part reconstructed is the old Ballard action, 
R. cartridge. 
barrel at the muzzle, 
This diaginal slant of the bore is to use the central fire action 


and all hand made. 
to give greater accuracy with the . 
in the rear to the center of the 
adjusting the telescope sight higher. 
on the rimfire cartridge. The 


92 L. 


Ballard action is used because of 


shooting, and 
The rifles are all alike 
and that is all made over 
The bore extends from the top of the barrel 
but this downward pointing is over come b) 


its fine lock, its method of closing 


by pushing the cartridge forward instead of sliding across it—thus giving closer chamber fit without 
explosions in closing—and because also of the shorter and quicker hammer fall, and the least hammer 


disturbance to the rifle. Any 
considered a part of the rifle. 


kind of sight can be used as desired, if rightly 


fitted, and is not 
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Colt cartridge in diameter on the open 


market today, hence I knew that the 
smokeless ones of all three makes would 
slide in all right. A box of Winchester 
smokeless, by the way, did need just a 
tap from the wooden plug to make them 
fit right, but U. M. C. and Peters smoke- 
less go in like .88 Special smokeless in 
either Colt or S. & W. target guns. Now 
for the “pit.” 

It shot. Vanished are the 12 to 1s- 
inch groups; gone are the keyholes in 
the 50-yard target, and in their place 
is a consistent 4-inch group, fired from 
rest, of course, by me, and off-hand by 
some of the better Denver shots. Out 
of over 150 factory .45 Colt cartridges 
not one has gone amiss—some smoke- 
less, some black, some Winchester, some 
U. M. C. Peters I have not yet tried, 
as Colt .45s look almost like 5-cent 
pieces, don’t you know, and my coin 
for such “useless experiments” is lim- 
ited. 

McCutchen has shot it and says it 
is good; Bitterly has shot it and pro- 
nounces it good; Beck has shot it and 
agrees that it is good; I have shot it 
and took Lee Knapp out and set him 
up to an ice-cream soda. And Lee Knapp 
sucking soda water thru a straw is a 
sight for the gods. Thus I celebrated. 
Lee, of course, petted and trained the 
Peacemaker here and there from trial 
to trial till she found the center of the 
black—the group at first was seven 
inches to the left—and my good, old 
friend of thirty years, one with whom 
I once hunted the festive grizzly bear, 
Geo. H. Sethman, contributed my old 
ivory handles, a pair I gave him years 
ago, as I value that man’s friendship, 
and he riveted it back again with those 
ivory grips, now once more on my right 
hip, where they used to ride years ago. 

Now, no claim is made here to head 
off possible objections in the future, 
you know, that this resurrected Peace- 
maker is a target gun. It shoots about 
as good as the .44 Special in either Colt 
or S. & W. revolvers; perhaps not quite 
as close, but that remains to be seen. 
It does not equal the queenly 
cial, the “perfect .38,” by any means; 
nor can it touch the .22 target 10-inch 
S. & W. pistol. But for what it is—an 
accurate .45 S .A. Colt—it IS. 

Shooting it is quite another matter, 
however, for the .45 Peacemaker Colt 

















“BULLSEYE.” 


“Buliseye’’ was a goat, as may be guessed 
from his photograph, and was for several years 
the official mascot of the Ham & Petersham Rifle 
lub of England. ‘Bullseye’? was born on the 
range and was adopted by the 
liately because of his unique markings. 
pot in the field of white is natural. 
that it developed on him as he grew up from 
id-hood because of his love for eating cast off 
targets is not true; and the report that he regu- 
larly lunched on empty cartridge shells is also 
not true. He preferred them loaded. However, 
one night seven years ago ‘Bullseye’ disappeared, 
0 one ever knew where or how. 
offered for his return. 
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. For S — and Campers 


Your camp equipment should include a 
Colt. Tell your dealer your requirements. 
No matter what model Colt you select, each 
one possesses the same quality,accuracy and 
durability that made the Colt the choice of 
the U. S. Army and Navy after years of 
searching investigation and exhaustive tests. 
The Colt was adopted “in consequence of 
its marked superiority to any other known 
pistol.” 


Your revolver or automatic pistol — which- 
ever arm you prefer — should be a Col, 
because its dependable special features will 
serve you faithfully for a lifetime. 


Do not accept “the next best”—get a Colt. 
You will never know the real pleasure of 
target practice — a delightful sport at camp 
—until you have experienced the conf- 
dence inspired by the accuracy of a Colt. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia] 


0 N ON AIR sleep is assured. 

OUR AIR MATTRESSES 
are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 
get hard or lumpy. When deflated make 1 light 
compact package 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 

Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 





J (the barrel. 








JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal) life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting. and reef — and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, r $ with service. 
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is the hardest of all guns to shoot. It 
lis the acme of revolver shooting. The 
|main obstacle is that the hammer blots 
out the sight in falling, so that those 
}accustomed to the always open sights 
|of the other revolvers cannot easily call 
their shots. One can thus never be sure 
whether or not one pulled off the black 
the last half-instant of firing. But there 
‘is wisdom in that construction, oh, Col- 
onel Colt, for the S. A. Colt is designed 
as a fighting weapon, not a target toy; 
and, as it is, no one is liable to try to 
shoot the S. A. Colt with the hammer 
down. If it 1s not cocked you cannot 
aim it, so I left that feature just as 
Colonel Colt planned it. He knew what 
he was doing. 

Well, the fact remains that at last, 
|after years of effort, I have an accu- 
irate .45 S. A. Colt—a Peacemaker that 
hits where it is aimed. Anyone can 
|have the same by doing the same thing, 
|of course. But do not ask ‘Pete’ to 
ibore that cylinder for you; send it to 
the Colt factory, as “Pete” did it for 
me just once as a matter of personal 
friendship, broke several tools he had 
to make by hand for that special pur- 
pose, and made no money on the job. 
|I’rom the finest .22 barrel in the world 
|today to boring a revolver cylinder to 
a new caliber when one is not prepared 
for that kind of work is too far a jump 
to expect, so don’t ask it, for “Pete” 
has more letters now than he can an- 
swer, and the Colt Company, or other 
gunsmiths, will probably be glad to get 
the work. This article is all the direc- 
|tions anyone needs. 

The ordinary .45 Colt guns can, most 
|of them, I think, probably be made just 
as accurate as mine if properly loaded, 
end probably without any gunsmithing 
whatever in most cases. I suggest one 
try reloading shells that have been fired 
/once in the gun itself, and have made a 
| bullet mould of large enough caliber to 
ifill the enlarged shell. That will, of 
|course, give a satisfactory chamber fit, 
|but do not neglect the following very 
|important point: Be sure the bullet will 
|pass the opening in the cylinder into 
If not, then enlarge these 
|cylinder openings to exact size of bul- 


‘let. <A very tight fit is all right, but 
not compression to get thru. Besides 


being probably inaccurate, this might 
lead to undue chamber pressures and 
bursting. But if the bullet can _ be 
pushed by hand, even very hard hand 
rressure, thru the cylinder, then all is 
| well, if the bullet itself does not show 
/compression, as soft lead bullets might 
under the pressure of a strong hand. 
Only personal experiment will deter- 
|mine this point, of course. Incidentaily, 
no man without considerable skill and 
|experience in such matters experimen- 
tal has any business whatever monkey- 
|ing with the attempt at all. Once cut 
|the cylinder, such an over-sized bullet 
will probably take the barrel all right. 
It is liable to be too small rather than 
too large. My accurate guns of various 
calibers seem to have the front cylin- 
der openings smaller than the groove 
diameter of the barrel, by the way. 

Reloading is something each man 
must determine for himself, like his do- 
mestic and other religious relations, so 
I have little or nothing to say along 
that line here. As a suggestion, how- 
ever, Ewers and I found hard bullets 
more accurate than soft ones in our re- 
volvers. When trying out larger bullets 
in the Colt, I pray thee to use black 
powder; then, if all’s well, try smoke- 
less. 

Just who will make you a mould I 





don’t know. And reloading is a game 
in itself, one that takes just as much 
knowledge and skill and experience to 
get the same relative amount of ac- 
curacy as does shooting the gun with 
perfect ammunition for the same ac- 
curacy. In other words, a man, to load 
cartridges that will give target groups, 
must have reloading skill equal to hold- 
ing and aiming skill to make target 
groups with perfect gun and loads. 

What can be done with reforming or- 
dinary Peacemakers by means suggest- 
ed above I do not know; nor am I much 
interested in the question. I found re- 
loading a losing proposition financially, 
so use factory ammunition as cheaper. 
Altho the most accurate revolver cart- 
ridges—.38 Specials—Ewers loaded by 
hand, and with a special square nose 
bullet he invented himself, of 172 grains, 
also of two calibers, with full charges 
of No. 3 powder. Ask Ewers, not me, 
about reloads. I’ve got what I want— 
a Peacemaker Colt, more accurate than 
IT can hold it, even with rest, with fac- 
tory ammunition. 

“What would such a gun cost?’ The 
ordinary Peacemaker today costs new 
about $24.00; this one of mine would, 
as it stands, cost more than double that 
figure to replace, not counting cost of 
cartridges for testing, say $5.00 to $10.00 
more, so don’t hope for less than $50.00, 
new, from the factory, unless some 
bright angel can persuade the factory 
people to have a heart. Write to them, 
not to me, about it, for I can’t help ; 
Would if I could, but can’t. I’ve 1: 1d 
you all I know about it here, or at lea. 
all I happen to think of at this writing. 

But, be all this as it may, let all men 
know by these presents that, rightly 
loaded and rightly held, the famous 
*.45” is accurate. 


The Passing of the .45-70. 
W. S. Davenport. 


If the .40-70 is to be dropped, as ru- 
mor says, only the .33 will be left of all 
the many cartridges that have been used 
in the ’86 Winchester. The ’86 Win- 
chester has always been more popular 
than the cartridges it fired. When small 
-alibers came into fashion which killed 
big game by mushrooming and had a 
flat path and were small and light, the 
old 500-grain bullet of the .45-70 was 
cut down to 300 and loaded with better 
powder, so that its speed went up to 
nearly 1,900 feet and its energy to nearly 
2,400 foot-pounds. The old 500-grain 
load had a speed of 1,200 feet and 1,600 
foot-pounds, but it had what the high 
velocity did not have—a good length of 
bullet to carry the big diameter thru 
the air and thru an animal running 
away. Lieut. Col. Whelen has classed 
our cartridges according to their killing 
power, and in his classification the old 
45 is a whole class ahead of the .45 
H. V. It rolled thru game as a cannon 
ball would roll thru a pasteboard wall. 
At the end of the range it was up with 
the best of the high-power cartridges in 
energy. 

This steam-roller action cannot be had 
in a big caliber combined with high 
speed without too much recoil and too 
much power for American game; 2,400 
toot-pounds is as high as we can afford 
to go; 1,800 feet speed is the least we 
ean accept, and for this combination 
we must reduce the caliber to get that 
reach of the old .45. If the 300-grain 





bullet of the .45 H. V. were rolled thin- 
ner to a .38 or .40, we should have a 
greater killing power for big game. B) 
dropping 5 per cent. to 1,800 feet, we 
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Caliber . inuwes enh eae aan eee .88 
a rere errr oe oe 270 grs. 
ET Eee Sar RR eta fr Ree 2000 ft. | 
NIE ina sere See weit ae pale miaisiae 2400 ft. Ibs. | 
ee Se eer re rrr -45-70-500 | 


Bullet about 11/16 in. long. 


Shell about .52 in. diameter at base and .48 at | 


shoulder. 
Cut shows size of shell. 


can increase the weight by 10 per cent., | 
getting a long bullet of 330 grains and | 


40 caliber which might prove to be a 
popular cartridge for the old school of 
big caliber hunters. Or the weight could 
be left as it is and also the 1,900 feet 
speed. In a .38, the weight could be 
dropped 10 per cent. to 270 grains, with 
2,000 feet speed, or the .38 could be 
left at 300 grains and 1,900 feet. One 
of these four changes in the .45-70 H. V. 
would give us a cartridge between the 
too powerful .405 and the weaker big 
calibers. There is room for a .38 or .40 
with a little over 2,000 foot-pounds of 
energy and a long bullet that will have 
staying power. 

Colonel Whelen’s classification of the 
killing power of cartridges is very in- 
teresting and instructive. The follow- 
ing are selections from his first three 
classes arranged in the order of their 
killing power at ordinary ranges: 

I II III 
405 30-40 303 
30 Spring 33 32 Sp 
35 Win 35 Rem 30-30 
45-70-500 45-70 H. V. 401 

250 
38-55 
32-40 
44-40 
351 

In this list the first class is for all big 
game, the second leaves out Alaskan 
bear and moose, the third is the deer 
class. Speed and energy do not always 
give high rank in this list. The 200 
grains of the .401 gains in killing power 
when it is rolled down to .85. The .35 
Remington is a whole class ahead of 
the .401. The old .44-40 is taken seri- 
ously as a deer cartridge, while the .22 
H. P. appears later in the class of 
smaller animals. 

The order in this list explains the 
retention of the .33 as the last of the 
’86 Winchester cartridges. It is a wholly 
different cartridge from the .35 Rem- 
ington in its dimensions, but in most 
of its ballistics it resembles the .35. The 
two are popular for big game among 
Northern hunters. The .33 is a bulky 
cartridge, much bigger than the .35, and 
nearly as big as the more powerful .45 
i. V. The suggested .38 or .40 would 








Look Through 
These Barrels 


No pitting. No 
metal fouling. 
Just a clean 
sweep of pol- 
ished steel that 
rives the entire 
eal proper di- 
rection at every 
shot. 


Pyramid Solvent 
did it all with very 
little human effort. 


easily dissolves smokeless | 

and black powder residue. It gets under 
and loosens metal fouling. That’s why it 
cleans all firearms so easily. 


The action is purely chemical—but there’s 
nothing to attack the gun metal—not even 
moisture. Pyramid can be left in firearms 
for a long time without danger from rust. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces 1n a convenient 











flat can that fits the pocket 
or shooting kit, 30c per 
: can. If your dealer can’t 
PYRAMID: supply you, send 30c and 
RAS AVd Heemm | we will send you a can 
ae | postpaid. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EEG Broadway :: :: New York City. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
N-ONE OTL COMPANY 


rk and to lubricate. 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME 


It increases blood 
eirealation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fite derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
























this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give your mus- 
cles firm elasticity ; be neither 
fat nor thin. 
NORMALIZE 
YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize what & 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering “ 
from a goltre, ner- 
vous debility, in- 
somnia, prostate 
gland trouble and 
varicose veins? 
chine is not a vibrator or 


BOOK FREE 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires to connect 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It és 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., ©.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Remember this Ma-| | 











Vacation Pictures 


Areastorehouseof future 
enjoyment. The game 
that falls to your gun, the 
catch of your rod and reel 
aretransient things. The 
“bag” of your kodak is 
your permanent gain. 
Good pictures of your 
camping trip should be 
properly developed and 
printed. Send them to us. 


Write for sample prints, 
showing our quality work 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 
Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 

and 

JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 











| with a round ball. 


same in size, with the 
power of the .45. It would not be as 
useful as the .30-30 for shooting a 
grouse on the way home from a deer 
hunt. As a practical cartridge for the 
old school hunter, this .40 caliber would 
be more useful if it could also be loaded 
If a round ball can 
be coated with copper to stand the heat 


be about the 


| of modern powders and the quick twist 


| load for two 


it would be a _ useful 
reasons. First, it could 


of some rifles, 


| be reloaded without a reloading tool; 


| secondly, 
| without excessive energy. 


it would give a higher speed 


The round 
can have speed 


ball of the .40 caliber 


| of the .25-20, with no more energy, while 


even a quite short conical bullet would 
weigh as much as the .38-40 and be 
powerful enough to kill a deer at a 
decent speed. The round ball is said 
to be as accurate as the run of conical 
bullets; it was given up for its lack 
of reach, not for its lack of accuracy. 
At 20 cents a pound, copper-plated round 
balls would cost only $1.50 a thousand. 


| Only a recapper would be needed and 


All you have to do is to] | 


y}| a home-made powder cup. 


Against this .38 or .40 in the ’86 Win- 
chester are the bulk and expense of the 
cartridge and the somewhat low speed 
as compareu with the high power small 
calibers. In its favor are the good kill- 
ing power, which would probably put 


| it at the end of the first class or at the 


have 





| elders, and the writer 


top of the second, the good action of 
the rifle and the practical light load 
with the round ball. The .33 is so bulky 
in proportion to its power that it will 
a hard time of it to hold its own 
with the more compact modern ecart- 
ridges. We accept its bulk for the sake 
of the rifle, but with this more power- 
ful .40 caliber we should like the cart- 
ridge for itself, a well-balanced cart- 
ridge, neater and shorter than the simi- 
lar .35 Winchester, and with a better 
reach than the .401. It might be a mis- 
take to use the shorter of the suggested 
bullets. The higher speed looks well 
on paper and takes less guessing at the 
range, but the long bullet might bring 
home more bacon. It is a heavy cart- 
ridge to carry and one shot ought to be 
enough at ordinary big game. For un- 
usually big and dangerous game the 
full magazine would be safer than the 
half. 





Hand-Loaded Vs. Factory-Loaded 
Shells. 


Outdoor 
always 


Editor 
youth is 


Life : — Impetuous 
at variance with its 
is no exception. 
Our own offspring already gives evi- 
dences of also following in the paternal 
footsteps, and this will have to serve 


| aS an excuse for our taking issue with 


| will bear with us for that reason. 


one Chauncey Thomas, and we trust he 
We 


| admit Mr. Thomas’ mental superiority 
| and respect him therefor, but we cannot 


agree with him on a few points in the 
firearm game. 

Not long since Mr. T., in the columns 
of Outdoor Life, made the statement 
that hand-loaded rifle cartridges were 
not as accurate and were more expen- 
sive than the factory product, both of 


| which I deny. 


| ing, 


I believe that hundreds of civilian ri- 
flemen thruout the United States will 
bear me out in the statement that ex- 
actly the opposite is actually the case, 
the same being in proportion to the 


amount of skill and care in said reload- 
referring here to the question of 
I will not go into details on 
except to state that I have 


accuracy. 
this point, 


reloaded rifle cartridges of various sizes 
for years and consider them equal in 
every respect to any factory load, and 
I have used Winchester, U. M. C., Pet- 
ers and U. S., as well as 1908-9-10-14-17 
and 1918 issues of U. S. Arsenal am- 
munition, and most of us who have used 
them will admit that the 1910 issue of 
Frankford ammunition in the .30-1906 
was hard to beat. 

Just merely to illustrate my point, I 
have reproduced herewith two targets 
made recently with reloaded ammuni- 
tion fired from a sporting Springfield 
from prone position at a distance of 50 
yards. No. 1 was an experimental load 
of 23 grains of Lightning behind a 150- 
grain Service bullet, and this group 
measures 15-16ths inch between centers 
of the widest shots. In fact, every shot 
would have touched a buffalo nickel. 





"NO. 2 


No. 2 was a load of 46.4 grains of D. G. 
Pyro, and service bullet, and every shot 
in this group would also have touched 
a 5-cent piece. 

C. T. says, on page 48 of the July 
Qutdoor Life, that at 50 yards the ‘06 
Springfield can hardly be depended upon 
to stay within a 3-inch circle, but that 
about 100 yards “the ’06 is rapidly 
steadying down to about a 2-inch or 
even closer group.” 

C. T., I have seen you admit in print 
that you could shoot better when you 
had a drink or two under your belt, 
but what in the name of heaven do you 
dope your Springfield with to cause it 
to make one-third smaller groups at 100 
yards than it does at 50 yards? Id 
like to taste some of that liquor next 
time I shoot for the Wimbledon. 

I wish to refer C. T. to page 52 of 
“Rules for Management of U. S. Maga- 
zine Rifle, Model 1903,” which should 
be in the library of every military rifle- 


man. Under the heading, “Accuracy,” 
it says: 

DEVIATION————_ 

Mean Mean Mean 

Range Vertical Horizontal Absolute 

Yards Inches Inches Inches 
100 8 8 1.1 
200 1.6 1.6 23 


These results were determined from 
actual firing to date. 

Not that it proves anything to C. T.., 
but merely for his information, wil! 
state that I have before me fourteen 
different targets fired from Springfield 
rifles at 50 yards range, all experi- 
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mental loads, the widest of which meas- 
ures 8% inches, and the whole fourteen 
averages 111-16ths inches. 

There is a little 100-pound woman 
over in Seattle, wife of Lieutenant Mc- 
Goldrick, who shoots a U. S. Spring- 
field against all comers. For the first 
qualification shoot of the season of 1919 
Mrs. McG. scored 227, winning third 
place. Her scores for rapid fire were 
98x100. This little woman is a convert 
to reloaded ammunition and made one 
of the finest 50-yard scores I ever saw, 
using a Springfield and cast bullet No. 
308241, if I remember correctly. She 
beat her husband so badly that he proud- 
ly endeavored to drown himself in Old 
Crow, but it can’t be did—meaning he 
can’t beat her. Don’t tell her a Spring- 
field won’t shoot better than 3-inch 
groups at 50 yards—that is, unless you 
are wearing that revolver having the 
extension barrel screwed on. It might 
not be safe (meaning the _ revolver). 
Quien sabe? 


Idaho. R. E. HERRICK. 





Bullseye Pistol Clamp. 


2ditor Outdoor Life:—Years ago I 
used to shoot a pistol in this way, that 
I grasped it alongside a walking stick; 
the end of the stich rested on my right 
shoulder, tne right thumb was hooked 
over the stick, the left elbow rested 
against my side. I could do very accu- 








How to Manipulate the Ross for 
Best Results. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
September (1918) issue a query from 
Melvin Halvarson regarding the Ross. 
As I have had a great deal of experience 
with these rifles, both sporting and mil- 
itary, the latter during forty-five months 
as an armourer in the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force, I may be able to help 
him some, and will at any time be 
pleased to answer any question pertain- 
ing to the various models of the Ross, 
more especially the military model. 

The Ross is not weak in extracting 
power, but most of the trouble in that 
line is due to improper manipulation of 
the bolt by the individual. The bolt 
should be sent home by a sharp push 
with the butt of the palm of the hand, 


which gives considerably more power | 


than if the bolt handle is gripped with 
the thumb and fingers, as most bolt 
handles generally are. Don’t jerk the 
bolt to open it, 


but use a _ steady, | 


straight pull, hooking the first two fin- | 


gers over the bolt handle. If the han- 
dle is gripped by the thumb and fingers 
there is a great tendency to exert a 
side pressure, as well as a rearward 
one, thus causing the bolt sleeve to 
bind on the guide ribs of the receiver 
and giving the effect of a hard extrac- 
tion. 

Now if thru any cause such as ex- 
cessive pressure, soft cartridge case, 
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As seen from muzzle 


rate shooting that way, and there were 
two drawbacks: The first was the out- 
standing cylinder of the old-fashioned 
revolver. This is done away with in 
the flat automatic. The second, the 
contact of the smooth metal on the 
smooth wood. This sliding is overcome 
by my Bullseye pistol clamp, patent 
pending. The pistolman takes one, 
veighing next to nothing, in his pocket, 
and when he wants to shoot straight, 
he clamps his pistol onto his cane, or 
any stick twenty inches long, and not 
necessarily straight, and he has a very 
zood imitation of a rifle. A Colt auto- 





matie with an officer’s swagger stick 
should prove a likely combination. 

The clamp is made of spring steel and 
overed with felt or rubber. 

Calif. 


A. C. MULLER, M. D. 


From above 


bulged cartridge, dirty chamber, etc., 
you really do get a hard extraction, and 
the ordinary straight steady pull is in- 
sufficient, don’t jerk; you'll only hurt 


your fingers and queer your chances of | 


Paradise. Don’t put the butt on the 
ground and your foot on the bolt han- 
dle: neither is it advisable to use a 
rock on the handle unless you want to 
send the rifle to the factory for a new 
sleeve, 


was shown me by Sir Chas. Ross him- 
self, during an endurance test to de- 
termine this very extracting power 
when using bad ammunition with very 
soft cases: Hold the rifle with the butt 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Lieutenant Commander 
b> F. P. Williams, Pay- 
'¥, master of the United 
Mm) States Navy, wonthe 






















# championship of the 
U. S. Navy for the 
a third consecutive 
year with an Ithaca 
gun. 

Any mancan break 
more targets with 
an Ithaca. 


Single barrel trap guns, 
$64.34 and up. 


Double guns, $41.00 
and up. 


Catalog FREE. 
/ Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN 
co. 


ITHACA, 
N. Y. 








GO LIGHT! DON’T CARRY A LOT 
OF STUFF! BUY A “KUT-A-STICK”’ 
CLEANING ROD TIP. 





(Patented) 
Cut a stick in the woods, screw this tip on the end of itand 
you have a good cleaning rod foruseatcamp. The large end 
is threaded inside to hold the stick. The small end is thread- 
ed to fit the standard shot gun cleaners and swabs. To hold 
the tip while screwing the wooden rod into place, screw a 


cleaner into the threaded side opening. Use it on a nice 
single piece rod kept at home for use during the clay pigeon 
and tin canseason. Brass—12 and 16 gauyge—50c Postpaid. 


JOHN F. KITCHEN 
913% Walnut St., 








Erie, Pa. 











* 2 . § 11 
pring field-Remington 7 
Single shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 
cal, 80, mode! 1906 army cartridge. Weight 744 
Ips., total length 39 inches, U. S. Barrel 2344 inches 
Remington breech action, blued finish U.S. graduated 
sight. Price $7.77. CARTRIDGES $3.50 Per Hundred 
packing charge 45 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





5UI_D Sry STEEL BOAT 
| Your Own Save Cost 


Here is the simple little secret, which | 


plate resting in the crook of your right | 


elbow. Hook the two first fingers of 
your right hand over the bolt handle, 
and simply close your hand. On ac- 
count of the difference in length of 
forearm in the individual, the butt plate 
must be so located between the crook 
of the elbow and the small of the bi- 
ceps that the fingers must be extended 
to grip the handle. This braces the 
butt between the fingers and the upper 


arm, and on closing the hand brings | 


into play all the muscles of the hand 
and forearm. The amount of pull exert- 
ed in this way will astonish the average 
man. 


From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 








READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack a full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and toNome. Up back 
of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; and it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ing it from cover to cover. ONLY 60c POSTPAID 
Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 
good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 





























| FITS THE LEG, VERY 
SMART, addstoAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF EVERY COS- 
TUME. Equally adapted to 
wear of men and women. 
ALL WOOL, FULLY 
SHAPED, REINFORCED 
AT POINT OF WEAR. 
ASK TO SEE THE HOOK, 
MAKES IT STAY PUT. 
Colors: olive drab, marine 
shade, cadet and navy blue. 


For sale at all Leading 
Sporting goods _ establish- 
ments and all Army Post 
Exchanges. 


| The Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. | 
| 244 Broadway 


Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
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Carter-Built Reels 
D Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
9? 


<~ “Ask the Fish 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons aay 
Dowagiac, Mich, 









Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 
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Don’t be afraid of breaking the ex- 
tractor, which is very strong. If it 


| slips off the cartridge case, close the 


| bolt again and jam a small screwdriver 


| ing, is accurate and fast: 


or nail into the extractor clearance in 


| the receiver to hold it on. 


I have seen Mark III Ross rifles 


| which can be fired without the bolt be- 


ing locked, but the only way that this 
can be accomplished is by the bolt head 
having been turned too far over, while 


| the assembled bolt is completely with- 
| drawn 


from the receiver, and has 
sprung into the sleeve the wrong way. 
This will permit of the bolt being in- 
serted in the receiver with the bolt 
head home in the sleeve instead of ex- 
tended, e. g., in the locked position but 
with the bolt head upside down. Thus 
when the bolt is pushed home the head 
does not rotate and consequently is not 
locked. The sear, however, engages 
and holds back the cocking piece, and 
if the rifle is fired the bolt will be 
blown straight back, wrecking the bolt 
stop and incidentally the shooter. In 
the later models this defect has been 
rectified and the bolt cannot be insert- 
ed wrongly; neither could this happen 
if the operator is awake and knows 
anything about the rifle. 

Barring the above circumstances, if 
the bolt be closed sufficiently to just en- 
gage the locking lugs in the resistance 
shoulders, on pulling the trigger the 
energy of the main spring is expended 
in closing and locking the bolt, as the 
rib of the cocking piece will strike the 
front end of its slot in the sleeve, forc- 
ing the sleeve home and rotating the 
bolt. Until this happens it is impos- 
sible for the firing pin to strike the 
primer. 

The reason given by your correspond- 
ent that the cocking piece is not en- 
gaged by the sear is wrong. This takes 
place immediately before the bolt starts 
to rotate. 

Don’t strip the bolt. To assemble it 
is very simple, if you have been shown 
how, but if not it will have to be sent 
to the factory. A. F. COOPER, 

Alberta. Ex, Arm’r Sgt., C. E. F. 





Home-made Powder Scales. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Let me sug- 
gest a weighing device that costs noth- 
Draw a bul- 


é BULLET 


Western Rucsia before the war, as wel! 
as in Germany, and remember this cart- 
ridge being used extensively as a small 
vermin killer, often in combination 
guns, one of the most popular combina- 
tions being twenty-eight-shot barrel on 
top and .22 C. F. underneath. A friend 
of mine used such a gun for shooting 
black cocks (Coque de _ boileau in 
French) in the spring, and was very 
much pleased with its performances. 
Its ballistics in the three types current 
were as follows, all measures being 
given on the metrical system: 

Ballistic data on 5.6mm (.22) Win- 
chester center-fire; shell 35mm. long: 

1—American loaded: 0.7 gr. black 
powder, 2.7 gr. lead bullet; velocity, 
400 ms. and energy 22 mkg. 

2—German loaded black powder: 
Same data. 

3—German loaded: 0.4 gr. smokeless 
pistol powder (I suppose made by the 
Hasloch factory), a copper-jacketed 2.5 
gr. bullet, 560 ms. velocity and 40 mkg. 
energy. This last style of loading be- 
ing the one most extensively used. 

Buenos Aires. E. ENGELHARDT. 





Referring to ‘‘Gordon’s’’ Query on 
Beaumont Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In re “Gor- 
don’s” inquiry concerning the Beaumont 
rifle and ammunition in January Out- 
door Life, Arms and Ammunition 
Queries, my experience with that rifle 
and cartridge may be of interest to him- 
self and others, as well. This obsolete 
foreign army musket having been 
pretty thoroly distributed over the Unit- 
ed States, I “happened” on one some 
years ago when considerably younger 
than Iam now. Wanted a real gun, one 
with some kick, also noise and smoke. 
I got all I wanted, and more, 

The arm was in good condition, bar- 
rel and action O. K., and I sent a wax 
cast of chamber to that old friend of 
all gun cranks—Francis Bannerman; 
and by the way, I see that he died re- 
cently. I hope that his successors wil! 
be as much in sympathy with the 
shooters as he was. 

Like “Gordon” I figured on either the 
11 mm, Mauser or the .48 Spanish, but 
Bannerman sent me what he called the 
.43 Beaumont or .48 Egyptian and a 


CHARGER CUP 





FULCRUM 








let from a factory shell, put it in the 
cup marked “bullet,” partially balance 
it with sand, fine shot, or anything in 
the cup at charger end so that addition 
of charger cup, with the load of powder 
from the same shell will balance. Then 
go ahead and load. You get the idea? 
Ill. F. W. MYRICK. 


The .22 Center-Fire Cartridge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March 
number C. B. Poole of Oklahoma la- 
ments the lack of popularity of the .22 
ecenter-fire cartridge (22-13-45) in the 
United States. It seems to me that in 
this case the old saying that no prophet 
is appreciated in his own country 
comes true, as its merits were long ago 
recognized in Central and parts of East- 
ern Europe. I’ve hunted quite a lot in 


supply of Berdan primers. Later I no- 
tice that Rem.-U. M. C. list them in 
their large catalog. Black powder, 70 
grs.; lead pullet, 400 grs.; primer, Ber- 
dan No. 1. The shells I used were not 
branded, probably German manufacture. 

As I remember, the accuracy was 
nothing remarkable. At that time I did 
not know what “mean radius” meant, 
but I could possibly get 12”-15” group 
at 100 yds., and about 30” at 200. |! 
tried reloading, using the 250-gr. Colt 
bullet and various charges of F G black 
powder (I was not using smokeless pow- 
ders at that time). Charges ran from 
a few grains to ninety, the last a true 
express load and very powerful. The 
accuracy was about like the factor) 
loads. 

To anyone wishing to reload I would 
advise using one of the .45 cal. bullets 
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over 500 grs. The .405-gr. Govt. bul- 
would do as well as any, I expect. 
my rifle was a sample the barrels 
away over .43, and the .45 should 
work O. K. If using smokeless powder 


eo 


Du Ponts No. 1 Rifle Schuetzen or No. | 


80 would be correct. The primer would 


have to be reinforced with a little fine | 
black powder, I expect. The action ap- | 
peared to be as strong as that of any | 
rifles of its class. Some of the .45-cal. | 
metal cased bullets might give better | 
accuracy than the lead ones. Do not | 
use a powder charge heavier than the | 
full charge of black. By experimenting | 
considerably one might happen on an | 
accurate combination. At least you | 


would have the fun of working out new 
loads, and to a real crank that alone 
would be worth the trouble. 

Reloading tools are not manufactured 
for this shell. I think a tool for the 
50-70 or .50-110 with double adjustable 
chamber would do. 

Another gentleman is having trouble 
getting the caliber of his Swiss rifle 
classified. Any of these I ever exam- 
ined were .41 and the cartridge is 
called the .41 Swiss rim-fire, smokeless, 
lead bullet. They cannot be reloaded 
but are manufactured by all the large 
American cartridge factories. 

Chauncey Thomas surely does speak 
in a discouraging manner about reload- 
ing. The following is a correct state- 
ment of the cost of reloading one of the 
more common shells—the .30 W. C. F. 
materials all purchased within the last 


few weeks, Cost 
per 100 
Bullets, 170-gr. metal cased, soft 
point @$10.75 per M............ $1.08 
Primers, Rem.-U. M. C. No. 9 (non- 
mercuric) @$3.80 per M........ 38 


Powder, 28.3 grs. Du Pont’s Im- 
proved M. R. P. No. 16 (@ $1.25 
Der TE; MMOs cscs cieens senans .50 


TOUR. gc ctal somo! ar ad wats le aie ace alan ees $1.96 


The shells are re-sized and the pow- 
der weighed accurately to within 1/10 
grain. They seem to shoot as well or 
better than the factory load when used 
in my 26” barrel, solid frame Savage. 
Time consumed loading 100 is about 
three hours. The factory cartridges 
cost, according to the last prices quoted 
me, $7.00 per 100. Does it pay? 

W. Va. SAM L. CARTER. 





The U. S. Revolver Association 
Elects Officers. 


The annual meeting of the United 
States Revolver Association was held 





June 28, 1919, at the Seventy-first Regi- | 
tient Armory, New York. The follow- 


gz officers were elected: 
President—A. M. Poindexter, Denver, 


Colo 


First Vice President—A. C. Hurlburt, | 


liartford, Conn. 


Second Vice President—George Arm- | 


‘ong, Oakland, Calif. 


Third Vice President—W. P. North- | 


tt, Chicago, Il. 
Fourth Vice President—Fred T. Mose- 
’, Dallas, Texas. 


Fifth Vice President—A. L. A. Him- | 


‘Iwright, New York. 


Secretary-Treasurer—G. E. Cook, San- | 


Spring. Md. 


At this meeting it was also decided 

hold the annual outdoor matches 
evolver championship) September 13th 
October 18th, inclusive. 























and ship his hide to Denver. Stephens will pay you 
the top price forall Western Furs— Coyotes, Skunks, 
Muskrats, Wild Cats and all others. 


DENVER is the Closest and 
Best Market on Earth for 
Western Trappers and 
Fur Shippers. Stephens of 
Denver is the largest ex- 
clusive buyer of Western 
Raw Furs in the world. 
Stephens charges you no 
commission—saves you 


50c to $10 on express or 
parcel post and you get 
your money back 2 to 10 
days quicker—because 
Denveris closer to your town 
than any other Important 
Fur Center. Every ship- 


ment personally graded and 
priced by a member of the firm. 


TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 


Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits and all 
Trappers’ Supplies at rock bottom prices. Write 
today for Big, Illustrated Trap Catalog, 
Trappers’ Guide, Fur Price List and 
Shipping Tags—ALL FREE. 


EA Stephens s @ 
102 STEPHENS BLDG. 
Denver, Colo. "Sa 

















MAKE THIS YOUR 
BIGGEST FUR YEAR 


Mink, Coon, Opossum, Wolf, Muskrat, 
Wildcat, Fox and All Other Furs 
Are in Big Demand 
Prices are higher than ever and YOU OUGHT TO 
BENEFIT BY THEM. You will, too, if you ship 


to the right dealer. I always pay the highest possible prices 
for Raw Furs and MY GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 


is your protection. 
Quick Returns Always— Express Charges Paid 
Shipments Held Seperate For Your Approval of My Valuation, If Requested 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


FRED WHITE, Beloit, Kansas 
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Let Us Tan Ydur:Blide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, andglovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins witb hair on for rugs; or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when 80 ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
—< fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











A <Trapperst Get this free Fur 
Book which tells all secrets of suc- 
cessful trapping. Old trappers tell 
us it is best book of its kind ever 
published. Shows fur-bearing animals in 
color—gives Trcpping Laws—tells how 
to ship, etc., etc. Write for it today. 

Also contains descriptions and prices 
of many money-saving supply bargains 
all best quality, all lowest price. This 
book shows you how to make this your 
most profitable trapping season by get- 
ting a bctter outfit for less moncy, Par- 
ticularly big bargains in traps. 
Big business we do makes Taylor prices 
possible. 

A _ postal request brings Free Fur Bool:, 
Market Reports and Shipping Tags. 


: F. c. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
nternational Fur Exchange * 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Boy’s ou gol 
adi oonar thse 3S 


Sportsman and Trapper. Furs are 
higher than ever. Buyers are ad- 
vertising everywhere for them 

‘Ten’ Rat Catching Muskrat Sets’’, is 
the most practical, complete concise 
guide there is published on muskrat 
trapping. Written by a trapper who 
has made good on the lake, rivers 
and marshes and tells you how to do 
the same. Price $1 postpaid. You 
will double your catch by getting it 


Percy H. Tucker, Peace Dale, R. |. 





Address orders to 














Do You Take Pictures? 


a sag ge sample of our big magazine, show- 
make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


| think that the 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
| Heation, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Please advise me, 


age rifle cartridge be reloaded with 
either the 86-gr. bullet of the .25-20, the 
87-gr. bullet of the .250-3000 or the 101- 


gr. pointed bullet of the .25 Remington 
auto., and shot at a velocity of 2,500 to 
2,800 ft. sec.? If so, please give the 
quantities and brands of powder that 
should be used to do it; also if there are 
any particular drawbacks to this sort of 
business; please tell me what you know 
of them. I am presuming that the .25-35 
Savage rifle will stand the cartridge if 
loaded up as mentioned above. Do you 
take-down feature on the 
.25-35 Savage will cause enough varia- 


| tion of shots to make it unreliable for 











| bullet, 


| very 
|} point. 


| gun chambered for 3-in. shells; 
| holds 


Pah eh pk ek ek pk ed ed ed 


an object the size of a hawk or buzzard 
at 200 yds., or could even the _ solid 
frame be relied on for such shooting at 
the distance (barrel length of rifle 
either 22 ins. or 26 ins.)? Wilk the 
above-mentioned bullets reload into the 
.25. Remington auto. tartridge, and 
could the cartridge so loaded be safely 
shot in the .25 Remington pump action? 
Does the tubular magazine of the Rem- 
ington .25 pump cause the pointed bul- 
lets to batter up enough to effect their 
accuracy? Can the .25 Remington pump 
be relied upon for such shooting as 
mentioned above? Will a Fox gun, 20- 
ga., both barrels. full choke, chambered 
for 3-in. shells, and 30-in. barrels, shoot 
the regular brush shells with velocity 
and density of pattern enough to make 
quail shooting good for the man who 
holds the gun on the bird; or would the 
regular load be better? Do any of the 
ammunition manufacturers load the 3-in. 
shell regularly with 2% drs. or equiva- 
lent, and %-oz., even at an advanced 
price? If they do not load the 3-in. 
shell, do. they load the 2%-in. shell? 
About what is ‘the width of the killing 
ring of the charge of shot (%-0z., No. 
7% chilled) from a 20-ga. gun, 30-in. 
barrels, full choke, at 15 yds., 20 yds., 25 
yds. and 30 yds.?—Eustace J. Hunt, Elec- 
tric Mills, Miss. 

Answer.—We ‘can see no reason why 
the various bullets named cannot be 
used in the .25-35 Savage for high veloc- 


ities as they are used in other .25-35 
eartridges, whigh are interchangeable 
with. the Savage, and the Savage is 


equally capable of handling them as any 
other rifle. Of course they would neces- 
sitate different reloading chambers for 
each bullet, but they would give a good 
range of cartridges for this gun, Some 
of the’ various loads that you can use in 
the .25-35 will be given: 


Bullet Charge, M.V., 
Neight Powder gers. 1.8 
17 (reg.) I. M. R. No. 16..22,3 ' 1,984 
tT tT. Mi RR: Noe. 26... £6. as 24.5 2,225 
a7 2. MER. We. 16s ee sas 25.0 2,250 
17 1. MM. RR. NO. 26 e685 0:00 cee 2,324 
01 Pt. I. M. R. No. 16 30.0 2,650 
ST. EoD BOG son cic ces 28.3 1,991 
i7 k. ee. oe. IO. 1S. 6.3 sees 2,234 
01 Pt. I. M. R. No. 18 26.3 2,339 
S7 Pt. I. M. R. No, &8....394 2,667 
ST €t”. Lot, BR.No. 28... <82.0 2,837 


The 86-gr. bullet can be used in re- 
loading and would give but very slight 
differences in ballistics from the 87-gr. 

with the exception that at any 
over 100 yds. it will lose velocity 
rapidly on account of the flat 

We have never had the good for- 
tune to own a Fox 20-ga., but from our 
experience with other makes of 20-ga. 
guns, would say that you will not get 
very good results by using brush shells 
or any other short-length shells in a 
and this 
true of any-gauge gun. All of 
the ammunition companies load the 20- 
ga., 3-in. shells with the equivalent of 


range 


2% drs. of smokeless powders and %-0z. 
shot, and this is the “— we habitually 


use in our Ithaca 20-¢ Another Ithaca 
chambered for 2% -in, wile gives just 
as good results with 18 gers. Ballistite 
as with 20 ers. in the longer shell. Our 
Parker 20-ga. is chambered for a 2%-in. 


can the .25-35 Sav-shell, 


and we always use 18 ers. Ballis 
tite in it im preference to the 20-gr. 
load. The “killing ring’ of a 20-ga., 
gun, full choke, at 15 yds. would be 
about 12 ins.; at 20 to 25 yds. it would 
be about 24 ins.; and at 30 yds. it would 
be 30 ins. We believe that you are on 
the right track when you order both 


barrels choke-bore, for our experience 
is that one will get more kills from a 
choke-bore than from a modified choke; 
also knowing that the barrel is full 
choke will stop a tendency to somewhat 
loose shooting with the first barrel. You 
need not worry regarding the accuracy 
of the .25-35 Savage in the take-down 
models, as the gun will shoot more 
closely than a man can hold. It is not 
generally the gun that is at fault when 
ragged shooting occurs, tho the general 
run of shooters will blame the gun for 
all of the misses. That was our way of 
doing until we began to experiment and 
began to shoot our rifles from a ma- 
chine rest; then we saw that the gun 
would make almost perfect groups if 
the human element were absent. As to 
the tubular magazine of the Remington 
pump, this is constructed with a spiral 
inside which deflects the point of the 
bullet to one side so that it does not hit 
the base of the cartridge that follows it 
and thus become mutilated. This style 
of magazine has the full effect of the 
box magazine, while at the same time 
giving a shooter a gun of the same out- 
lines as the ones he has become ac- 
quainted with in years past.—Editor. 


I would be glad to know the max- 
imum velocity it is safe to obtain in the 
.30-40 and .30, ’'06 cartridges, using both 
150-gr. and 172-gr. bullets: also the 
maximum power it is possible to obtain 
from the .38 S. & W. Special and neces- 
sary powder and bullet charge. Some 
while ago you published a series of ar- 
ticles on the new loads, with tables of 
ballistics up to 1,500 yds., and I would 
be glad to know the dates of these is- 
sues of Outdoor Life, and whether you 
have them for sale: also the price. I 
have been wondering whether a _ load 
similar to that used in the .38 Colt au- 
tomatic would be possible in the .38 S. 
& W. Special? I would also be glad to 


know what powder load I could safely 
use to obtain maximum power in the 
.25 Remington with the 86-gr., .25-20 


bullet, 87-gr. Savage bullet and 101 and 
117-gr. bullets. — William B. S. Moore 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Answer.—The maximum velocities to 
be obtained in the .30-40 with charge of 


powder and weight of bullet, are as fol- 
lows: 

gullet Muzzle 
Powder Type of Weight, Velo 
Charge Powder ers. rr. 2 
43.5 gers. I. M. R. No. 20....150 2.706 
45.0 gers. I. M. R. No. 18... .150 2.4 
45.5 gers. I. M. R. No. 16... .150 2,830 
40.0 grs. I. M. R. No. 160% .220 Ze 

The maximum velocities to be ¢ 

tained in the .30, '06 are: 

Bullet Muzz! 
Powder Type of Weight, Velo 
Charge Powder gers. fs 
46.0 gers. I. M. R. No. 16....150 27 
42.0. zrs. I. M. R. No. 16.,..150 3 
54.0 gers. I. M. R. No. 15... .150 2.9 
51.5 gers. I. M. R. No. 15....180 At 
52.0 gers. I. M. R. No. 18....150 
48.6 grs. I. M. R. No. 20....150 a 
46.6 gers. I. M. R. No. 20....180 20 
46.7 gre. I. M. R. No. 31... 150 ra 
41.6 wre. Ilr M: BR. No. 21...: 272 2.4 


We have given the charges of I. M. 
No. 21 in the list, tho we have been 
formed that this powder will no lon 


be placed on the market in canist¢ 
tho you may still find some in deals 
supplies. The Du Pont Company st: 


that the No. 18 is so much better adar 
ed to the various cartridges than No 
that the above course was decided up 
The numbers of Outdoor Life to wh 
you probably refer are the numbers 
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De ember, 1917; January and February, 

and the cost will be 20 cents per 
; y. The loadings that give standard 
velocities in the .38 S. & W. Special are: 
5 «rg. Du Pont Pistol No. 3, M. V., 895 
f. s.; 3.38 gers. Bullseye, M. V., 890 f. s. 
We would not advise the use of a charge 
equivalent to the one used in the .38 
Colt auto., as such a charge is quite 
iable to leave an injured gun on your 
hands, even if there is not something 
more serious as a result. Some of the 
various charges that one can use in the 
25 Remington to get maximum veloc- 


ities are as follows: 


Bullet Charge, M. V., 
Weight Powder ers. ft. s. 
117 grs. I. M. R. No. 16... .22.3 1,984 
117 grs. I. M. R. No. 16....25.0 2,250 
117 grs. I. M. R. No. 16....24.5 2,225 
117 grs. I. M. R. No. 16....26.0 2,324 
101 grs. I. M. R. No. 16....30.0 2,650 
117 ore. I. M.. RK. No. tS... 20.0 1,991 
117 grs. I. M. R. No. 18... .25.8 2,234 
101 grs. I. M. R. No. 18... .26.3 2,339 
87 grs. I. M. R. No. 18....29.4 2,667 
87 ors. }. M. Ke No. i6.....82.0 2,837 
101 grs. I. M. R. No. 18....31.0 2,625 
117 grs. I. M. R. No. 20....25.0 2,020 


We have never made any tests with 
the 86-gr. bullet of the .25-20, and in a 
letter the Du Pont Company say that 
they also have never tested this bullet 
in the .25-35. We would expect the 86- 
cr. bullet to give approximately the 
same muzzle velocities as the 87-gr. 
bullet, tho it would not be as efficient 
at the longer ranges.—Editor. 


I want to reload some .25-20 Winches- 
ter shells, and they (Winchester Com- 
pany) advise against it, on a tag with 
the gun. I wrote them to ascertain why. 
The answer just patted me on the back 
for owning a Winchester and jollied me 
along about how I would have to get 
a special permit from the Bureau of 
Mines—so much bother, and so forth— 
but not a question answered. Now, can 
you inform me (1) where I can get 
moulds to make bullets; (2), what kind 
of smokeless powder, and how many 
grains to use; also black powder; (3), 
where can I obtain a reloading tool and 
resizer; also where I can get primers, 


and which kind?—J. F. Cracraft Hat- 
ton, Wash. 
Answer.— The Ideal Manufacturing 


Company of New Haven, Conn., former- 
ly made moulds, and we think they can 
be obtained from the Winchester Com- 
pany. The Ideal Company is slow on 
its orders these days. For smokeless 
powder we would recommend Du Pont’s 
Schuetzen, but could not prescribe the 
charge, as this would have: to be settled 
by experiment. Would suggest you com- 
municate with Maj. K. K. V. Casey, 
aay Du Pont Building, Wilming- 
ton, el., 
conditions regarding loading tools is 
he the same as the bullet moulds.— 
“aitor, 








in regard to the powder. The | 


What is the price of the .250-3000 Sav- | 


age now? What kind of a cleaning rod 
‘ould you use in a 
larble people make a rust-rope for the 
250? Would a Marble peep-sight and a 
triple bead front sight be all right on a 
2 Savage?—E. Sutter, Menominee, 


i. 


\ 


\nswer.—The price of the .250-3000 is 
$40. We would advise a cleaning 
of 3-16 in. drill rod, end rounded 

htly, and from a point % in. above 


.250-3000? Do the | 


th end have thread cut for a distance | 


14% ins. to hold the cleaning patch. 
would not advise a slotted cleaning 
at any time, nor would we recom- 
m nd a brass rod, as this will collect 
sn.ill particles of grit that will scratch 
th barrel. The Marble Arms and Man- 
turing Company make their anti- 
ropes in a size that will fit any 
al. rifle. We think that you would 
a very good combination in the 

ts mentioned.—Editor. 


want to reload a .32 Special and | 


a little more speed out of the old 
What would be the result if I use 
115-gr. .32-20 bullet and about 50 
of Du Pont No. 75 or 80 powder? 
ild it be worth a try? I want and 
have extreme accuracy and good 
ng quality.—W. S. Jacobs, Ana- 
es, Wash. 
nswer.—We could not nredict the re- 
s of such a load. The remedy is 
y it out, starting with a shell about 
full of powder, increasing the 


sea grain at a time until the pres- 
got too high or the accuracy began 
uffer.—Editor. 
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**A cannonading 


began. 


We counted nine- 
teen shots!’’ 





For sixteen solid, hot breathless and altitudinous days they had 
toiled over mountains and through canyons, moving camp six times— 
with nary a sheep. 


The tenderfoot, who had come along not to hunt but simply for the 
trip, took an old, rusty carbine and within half a mile of camp— 
downed a big ram! Read about the ‘‘combined results of a number 
of miracles’? in Sheep Hunting in Lower California by 


Stewart Edward White 


IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


ir it le> IL) 
STiIRZLAM 


This article by Major White inaugurates the most notable 
series of articles by famous outdoor writers ever published 
by an outdoor magazine. 


Capt. Emerson Hough 
Zane Grey Robert H. Davis 
Major Stewart Edward White 


NOW WRITE FOR FIELD AND STREAM 












O.L, 10-13 
Believing so thoroughly that no red-blooded outdoor man will feel he Field & 
can get along without Field and Stream, the publishers make this Stream 


” 25 W. 45th St. 
New York City 
In accordance 
with your special 
offer. I enclose $2 
for a year’s subscrip- 
tion with the distinct 
understanding that afte 
3 months I can have sub- 
scription discontinued and 
receive back my identical! 
bill or check. 


“man to man” offer. 


Clip the coupon, sign your name and address, attach a two 
dollar bill or check and mail it in for a year’s subscription. 


After receiving three issues of the magazine if you are 
willing to get along without it just drop us a card “I can 
get along without Field and Stream” and the same 

identical two dollar bill or check—complete—will be 
returned to you byfirst mail! Fair enough? Hy 
Name 
Clip the coupon today! per 


At newsstands—20c. a copy 





You are assured of service by mentioni ng Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


DOUBLE 
BARREL 


‘SAFE~SOUND’ 


Guaranteed Not To Shoot Loose 


There are twenty reasons why the FOX 
is “the finest gun in the world. 


Send for them. 


Guaranteed for Life. 


Send for new Illustrated Catalog. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 No. 18th. St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








-PFLUEGERS- 


Big Fish Prize Contest 


All entries of snapshot pictures of your 
big fish must be mailed to us on or be- 
fore Nov. 15th, 1919, closing date of 
the contest, although your fish may be 
caught from the opening of the present 
season up to Nov. Ist. The only condi- 
tion is that your fish must be caught 
with some piece of 


PFLUEGER TACKLE 


either bait, rod, line or reel. In case of duplicate 
weight of prize- ee | fish, a duplicate prize will be 

ven oon Many bi ig ih are ——— October— 

tter make your final efforts this season with 
PFLUEGER BULL DOG BRAND tackle—it 
makes the big ones strike. Mail your entry pictures 
with data on weight, when and where caught and name 


the Pflueger tackle used. Now's the time to do it. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
“10 The Pfluegers °s:" 


OHIO 
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MAINE ARCHED INNER- SOLE 
Takes away that flatfooted feeling so as to 
make your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel 
the same as your everyday shoes. Every hunter 
should wear them on long tramps. 
Very best leather with all-wool felt back. Be- 
tween felt and leather is anadjustable steelarch. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. Send for Circular 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. Freeport, Maine 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 





| a shotgun butt has, 
| other type recoil pad.—Editor. 
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Kindly give me gag sete of the .35 
Remington auto., 25 Savage H. P. and 
.30 U. S., model ’03. What is the differ- 
ence in the .30, ’03 and .30, '06? Will 
the same rifle handle both cartridges-— 
A. A. Hand, Morapod, Colo. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the various 
cartridges are as follows: 

Muzzle 
Bullet Veloc., 

Cartridge Weight Y. &. 
.35 Remington...... 200 grs. R.N. 2020 
25- 3000 Savage. . 87ers. age 3000 

20° U6. 768. kn. eee ar RB, 2300 
"30 Wa cons 150 gers. Sa 2700 

The only difference in the .30 model 
03 and .30 model ’06 is that the case of 
the .30 '06 is about % in. shorter than 
the case of the .30 '03; also the ’03 uses 


a 220-gr. bullet at 2,300 ft. sec., and the 
06 a 150-gr. bullet at 2,680—20 ft. sec. 
The rifle chambered for the ’03 cartridge 
will handle both the '03 and the ’06 cart- 
ridge, while the rifle chambered for the 
’06 cartridge will handle that cartridge 
only.—Editor. 


the German army 
as I am the owner 


What cartridge is 
rifle chambered for, 


of one? Does the Remington Arms 
Company put out a 7mm. rifle? If they 
do, what kind of action has it?—Lau- 


Seattle Wash. 
German army rifle is 


rance Peters, 
Answer.—The 


chambered for the 7.9mm. pointed bullet, 
Mauser cartridge, ‘but is supposed to 
handle the old-style 8mm. cartridge, as 


we have seen statements relative to the 
German army rifle, that the model of 
1886 would shoot the ammunition of the 


model 1913, and vice versa. The Rem- 
ington-U. M. C. do not put out a 7mm. 
rifle of any kind. i 





Some months ago I wrote to you 
about getting ammunition for the Mau- 
ser auto. pistol, and I am still at a loss 
where to get it. I wrote to several dif- 
ferent firms, one of them Francis Ban- 
nerman, and he did not have them. 
Could you please advise me where I 
could purchase some? They are 7.63mm. 
I also. have a German army rifle, and I 
would like to get some ammunition for 
it also.—John Polom, New York City. 

Answer.—If you will call at the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company’s store 
on Broadway, New York, we believe that 
they will be able to supply you with 
cartridges. The Winchester Company is 
the only American cartridge company 
that lists the 7.65 Mauser. You will not 
be able to obtain the regular 7.9mm. 
pointed-bullet ammunition for the Ger- 


man army rifle, but we would advise 
you to try the regular 8mm. in it.— 
Editor. 


Could you send me the most ideal di- 
mensions for a pistol-grip stock for the 
03 Springfield? I want to re-stock 
mine, but don’t know the best dimen- 
sions. Will do the job myself, as that 
is a hobby of mine.—T. R. Graham, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 





Answer.—We will give you the dimen- 
stock as we used 
that we re-stocked 


Lh lig" 178" 


sions for a sporting 
on two Springfields 

















“} 1% 


I have seen the ballistics of nearly 4]} 
pistol cartridges mentioned times w ‘h- 
out number, but never a word about *} 
38 S. & W., which I think is used nire 
than any other. Three years ago I in- 
quired of the Colt people and they in- 
formed me that the Colt Police Positive 
328 S. & W. had a velocit f 


————___——__Trajectory——— ss 
Energy 100 200 300 400 5 


using the 








Ft. Lbs. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Ya 
1811 207 5:98 126.17 32.16 62.20 in, 
1739 Ge 2.08 5.78 11.24 20.1 n 
2362.5 .990 4.40 11.04 23.40 41.4% in 
2428.6 .640 2.94 7.28 13.98 24.28 in. 

806 ft. per sec. I have always thoucht 


there must be some error in that state- 
ment. If true, that would make said 
gun almost as powerful as the Special 
I have always seen the velocity of the 
.88 Special given at 856 ft. per sec. The 
S. & W. people told me five years ago 
when I bought one of their guns that 
the .38 Special had a velocity of 898 ft. 
per sec. with black powder and 875 with 


smokeless. Could you kindly tell mé 
who is correct, or does the 856 ft. refer 
to the Colt.—William Gender, Ukiah, 


Cal. 

Answer.—We believe that the reason 
that you do not see the ballistics of the 
S. & W. .38 mentioned more is that th: 
cartridge went out of style when the .38 
Special came into existence, and the 
shooters of today hardly know of the 
cartridge unless some of their older rel- 
atives would give them one of the old 
tip-up models of S. & W. The reason 
that you see so many different veloc- 
ities given for the .38 S. & W. is that 
every new batch of cartridges is given 
a velocity of standard plus or minus 20 
f. s.; then perhaps a batch of cartridges 
are tested to find the velocity for pub- 
lishing, and the velocity of the cart- 
ridges as tested are given, without con- 
sidering if the climatic conditions are 
the same as when the cartridges were 
loaded. Again, when loading a batch of 
shells, the ballistic testers may not have 
the standard in mind and will shoot 
some of an old batch for standard, and 
load the new to the old lot. The bal- 
listics which we beiieve to be authentic 
are: 


Energy 

F.S Ft. Lbs. 

PE ee | ee 635 128 

.38 S. & W. Special....... 860 259 

see ©COlG PONCE ois is ciacs 579 112 

se0 CON EDOCIR! S6ncce caus 858 258 
—Editor. 

Will the .256 Newton cartridge work 


thru the action of a .22 Hi-Power Sav- 
age? Is the action of the Savage strong 
enough to stand the .256 Newton load. 
What would be the difference in range, 
power and accuracy between an 18 or 
20-in. barrel and the standard-length 
Newton barrel? If this will not work, 
how about fitting a Newton barrel to 
a Winchester '95 model action? Is there 
any difference in size of actions in the 
different calibers of this model? Which 
would be the best caliber action to use? 
I like the Newton cartridge, but cannot 
get used to the bolt-action. Can you give 


” 
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OUR PLAN FOR RESTOCKING A SPRINGFIELD. 


and which to our way of thinking, is 
about ideal. Anyway, we think that it 
is the best we have ever seen. We use 
far more curve in the butt of the stock 
than most people use, also far more than 
and use a Silver or 


me the name and address of a guns! 
who has done this work, if it can 
done?—G. L. Van A., San Francisco, 
Answer.—The .256 Newton will 
work thru the action of the Savage - 
H. P., as the cartridge is about one i 
longer than the cartridge of the .22 H 
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he action would “stand” the .256 as far 
s strength is concerned, but the action 
not long enough. You might be able 
» use it as a single-shot, and that is all. 
you could have a Newton barrel fitted 
» the model 1895 Winchester action, as 
the .256 Newton and the .30 '06 are the 
same length and practically the same 


size thruout. We would advise you to| 
et the action for the Winchester, model | 
1895, chambered for the .30 '’06 cartridge | 


for the above reason. If you were to 


retain the .30-cal. you could reload the | 


cartridges and get a velocity of well 
iver 3,000 ft. sec., and as a velocity of 
3,000 ft. sec. gives an energy of 2,994.4 


ft. lbs., you would have a more powerful | 


cartridge than the .256 Newton with its 
energy of 2,632 or 2,800 ft. lbs., depend- 


ing in each case on whether you use the | 


123-gr. or the 140-gr. bullet. A. W. Pe- 


terson, Denver, Colo., would be able to | 


do your work, and moreover, it would be 
well done. As to the difference in range, 


power and accuracy between the 18, 20} 
or 24-in. barrel, the velocity would be} 
about 75 ft. sec. less in the 18-in. than | 
in the 24-in. barrel. The power would | 
not be enough to really consider, while | 
the accuracy would only be lessened in | 


the distance between the sights on the 
short barrel, which would not be enough 
to be worth considering.—Editor. 


We are two gun cranks, probably 
more or less insane naturally, but rapid- 
ly becoming violent after spending 


weary hours over sundry ballistic tables. | 


So we appeal to your expert advice. 
Here’s the dope: 
Wt. of Muzzle Muzzle 
Bullet, Energy, Veloc., 








Make and Cal. Gr. Ft. Lbs. Ft. Sec. 
Newton .36.....6%0. 250 4925 2975 
Winchester .35...... 250 2686 2200 

Difference ....... 2239 775 


We realize that there may be great 
differences in twist of rifling, barrel 
length, shape of bullets, etc., but cannot 
figure where the Newton can get almost 
double the energy of the Winchester 
with only approximately one-third more 
speed. It’s agin nature. Will surely ap- 
preciate it if you will show us the trail 
outa this forest of conflicting facts (7?) 
—Geo. W. Simonton and Vallejo Fullen, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer.—Two times two are four, but 
four times four are sixteen, only twice 
as great but a result four times as great. 
It all comes from a little 2 that is placed 
above one letter in the formula. No, it 
is not “agin natur’—just figure it out, 
or we will do it for you. The formula is 

m V2 
o} i 
In which m= weight of projectile in lbs. 
V=muzzle velocity in f. s. 
g&=egravity, or 32.16 ft. lbs. 

Now, in each case m=.0357 Ibs. 

The square of 2200 = 4840000 x .0357 
= 172788. 

172788 -- 64.32 = 2686.3 ft. lbs. 





The square of 2975 = 8850625 x .0357 =| 


315967.3125. 
315867.3125 + 64.32 = 4912.43 ft. Ibs. 


As to the first of your communication, 


if you are in the “insane” class, we must | 


have passed the violent stage years ago, | 


for we not only have spent many hours 


over ballistic tables as given in maga- | 


zines and catalogs, but we have bought 
many books and ballistic tables that 
made up bigger books, and paid good 
U. S. dollars for them. Still, we are not 
finished yet. Our advice may smell like 
expert to you, but we know only to well 
the road we have to travel to put us at 
the top and we have just got started. 
Just listen: 


In the history of the gun} 


world the U. S. has had only one expert | 
hballistician (Colonel Ingalls); England, | 


Belgium, 2; 


France about 6 or 7; 
Italy, 2; 


Austria, 1; Russia, 1; Germany, 


. In the case of Austria and Russia | 
their experts were of Polish birth. There | 
s no differences in the ballistics of the | 


sullet or cartridge that can be said to 
lave been caused by the rifling; the 
wist of the rifling will vary, not to 
ause different ballistics but to cause 
he bullets in each case to fly true, for 
he difference in shape and the higher 
elocity will necessitate a faster twist 
n the Newton than in the Winchester. 
There is no difference in the length of 
the barrels and were that the case, a 
‘reater length of two inches will occa- 


ion only a change of 30 f. s. in veloc- | 
ty. The energy of the bullet depends | 


iImost entirely upon velocity, and a 


omparatively small change in velocity | 
nakes a great change in energy. 


This 






























LYMAN 


Ef ~- 
No. 6 Leaf Sight, $1.50 
(for Remington Model 8, $2) 


An Ideal Hunting Equipment 


These sights, designed for quick shooting No. 26, $0.75 
in varying lights, make an ideal hunting set, and fit 
most popular sporting rifles. 





No. 3, $1 


Made with that pains- 


taking accuracy that for forty years has characterized 


SIGHTS 


No. 1A, Combination Rear Sight, helps you to concentrate on the front 
sight, and get a clean, accurate bead quicker. No. 6 Leaf Sight is a 


combination crotch and bar that takes the place of the regular crotch 
sight. The bar, with triangular ivory center, is an excellent twilight 
sight. Both leafs fold down close to the barrel when not in use. No. 
3, or No. 26, Ivory Front Sight, gives you a clear white bead that can 
be seen distinctly against any object, in any light. At your dealer's, or 


Send for Free Book 


showing and pricing complete Lyman line of sights for every purpose and every gun. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get fromayear’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished to subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, are repre 
duced on heavy art paper. size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintin y well-known artists. They 
make appropriate and pleasing rations for the dem, camp 
or club-room of any man who like » hunt or fist Price of 
pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictures FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for o year's subscription te 
the National Sportsman Magazin¢ 









PTTTITIILLI III iii iii iii. 
+ ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
222 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed find 21.00 for a year’s subscription to the Natsna) 


Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 


NOME. ...00 cocceee cece 


pr Prrriee 











Trappers! Write 





UNSTE 


Trappers! Send for these trapping 
helps immediately! Prepare for the 
big fur year. Book tells best ways to 
trap, prepare, and ship furs. Pictures 
ofanimalsin colors, absolutely true 
to life, drawn by the famous artist, 
Charles Livingston Bull. Lists trap- 
pers’ supplies at wholesale prices. 
Market Reports and Shipping Tags 
also free. Be ready—write now. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


1 Fur Exch 





inter 


227 Funsten Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

























THE 


‘COLKS-CLARK 


ENGRAVING CO. 


SOCAL UE MAMAN SS 





wee 
DESIGNERS 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
MAGAZINE WORK 
BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


PLATE MAKERS FOR OUTDOOR LIFE 
nl 





INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
\ outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
} Thousands’ sold. Details free wanted. 














Amer.Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cincinnati | 











Notice to Trappers 


I:dress your furs and make them 
into Gloves. 


Write for particulars 


JOHN LOUIS SUBIK 


R. F. D. No. 2, Box 27, Gloversville, N.Y. 























Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 


‘ The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and 

is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 

sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 

and other local applications give only 

temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 


sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


DON’T BECUT 


Outdoor Life 


ought not to have stuck you, for the 
whole dope has been explained thoroly 
in Outdoor Life many times in the last 
five years. All that you needed other 
than what you have put on paper is 
more paper, a pencil and the above given 
formula. Just to help you out in this, 
your and our game, let us suggest that 
you invest $1.25 in a little book, “The 
Modern Rifle.”—the best little book for 
the beginner in the English language.— 
Editor. 


Will you give me some advice as to 
getting lead out of a rifle barrel?—H. A. 
Keyes, Laramie, Wyo. 

Answer.—Wash out the barrel thoroly 
with a strong sclution of washing soda, 
especially if black powder has been used 
in the gun, to soften up and wash out 
the residue from the powder. Procure 
some mercury (quicksilver). After stop- 
ping up the breech of the barrel with 
a rubber cork, pour enough mercury into 
the barrel to fill about six inches of the 
bore, then stop up the muzzle of the 
rifle with another rubber cork. or with 
your finger, and turn the rifle slowly 
end for end, allowing the mercury to 
flow from one end to the other, at the 
same time rolling the barrel so that all 
portions of the bore come in contact 
with the mercury. As the mercury forms 
an amalgam with lead, it will absorb all 
of the lead in the barrel, if the action 
is continued long enough. It may be 
necessary to wash out the barrel several 
times with the soda solution, to remove 
the burnt powder, so that the mercury 
can act upon the lead. The barrel must 
be well cleaned after using the mercury 
to remove all of it, as it will, in time, 
unite with the iron and ruin the barrel. 
—Editor. 


I am writing you for information 
about the .35 Remington automatic. Is 
this gun O. K. for deer, and how is it for 
accuracy, and what range is it good for? 
I am thinking of buying one and don’t 
like to make a mistake.—Clyde W. 
Marsh, Taft, Cal. 


Answer.—You will find the .35 Rem- 
ington automatic to be one of the best 
deer guns on the market. It is accu- 
rate up to 500 yards, but we would not 
advise its use on game at over 200 
yards on account of the high trajectory. 
We have one of these guns that we have 
had since 1909 and have shot about 4,000 
shots out of it, at about all kinds of 
game from geese to bear. We killed an- 
telope with it at 300 yards in New Mex- 
ico, when we first received the rifle, and 
while all of our shots at deer have never 
been over 200 yards, we would not hesi- 
tate to use the rifle at any range up to 
350 yards. Some of our writers claim 
for the .35 Remington auto. a place 
among the three or four big-game guns 
made in the United States, and you will 
probably see such an article in print 
very shortly.—Editor. 


On account of someone tampering 
with my Ideal powder measure, I load- 
ed quite a number of .303 Savage shells 
with about 23 gers. of Du Pont No. 80 
rifle powder and 100-er., .32-20-cal. bul- 
lets instead of 15 grs. of powder, as I 
intended. As I do not care to wreck a 
$125 rifle, I would like to ask you if 
this would be a dangerous load to fire 
from a Savage rifle. I don’t think I 
could draw the bullets from the shells 


without destroying the former. About 
what velocity would this load give 
and do you think it would be accurate? 
—W. H. Leute, Helper, Utah. 

Answer.—If you are alluding to 23 
ers. by measure, you can shoot that 
load in the .303 Savage, as it will not 
give you excessive pressure, but if you 
mean 23 gers. actual weight, then the 
only thing left is to pull down the cart- 
ridges. You can expect approximately 
standard velocity from this load. We 
cannot say as to the accuracy of this 
load. as we have never tried it, but 
think that it will give you as good ac- 
curacy as the re Pitted load, from the 
fact that the velocity will not differ 
much from standard.—Editor. 

T am contemplating the purchase of a 
250-3000 Savage rifle. Questions: Will 
this rifle give good results under hard 
usage. Is this criticism true, that the 
be arrel will bulge, and crack where the 

tht notch is filed after 200 or 300 
ai ts? What is the flat trajectory of 
this rifle?—W. J. Starley, Delta, Utah. 

Amewtas. The .250-3000 Savage will give 
the best of results under hard usage, or 





perhaps we should say, as good results 
as any rifle under the same usage. If 
it were true that the barrel of the .250- 
3000 Savage would bulge and crack 
where the sight notch is filed after 20( 
or 300 shots, then we must have used 
at least ten barrels on our .250-3000, but 
we cannot remember having only the 
one that came with the rifle, when we 
got it. We have seen quite a few men 
who had used .250-3000 Savage rifles, and 
not one of them mentioned that com- 
plaint against the rifle, but most of 
them were well pleased with it. The 
complaint most usually heard was that 
the bullet made the hide of a coyote look 
as if the shooter had played mumble-peg 
on it, or had taken his revenge out on 
the hide with the small blade of his 
knife, from the number of holes that the 
bullet made when it blew up or flew in 
pieces. The trajectory is: 100 yds., .503 
ins.; 200 yds., 2.314 ins.; 300 yds., 5.780 
ins.; 400 yds., 11.240 ins.; 500 yds., 20.169 
ins.; 1,000 yds., 210.000 ins.—Editor. 


The real guncrank is very rare in this 
country and is generally looked upon 
with alarm and suspicion, something 
akin to a Bolshevik and as a dangerous 
person. There are many men who are 
fond of their shotguns and trap shoot- 
ing, and since the Boer War many who 
have learned to use a .22 rifle, but be- 
yond these (before this war) very few 
knew anything about firearms at all, 
and not one in a thousand has ever 
handled a pistol. As for reloading, there 
are a few who reload shotgun cases, but 
it is hard to find a man who can reload 
a rifle or revolver case. They do not 
know how to do it, and this is partly 
why pistol shooting is so rare, because 
it is too expensive. The British rifle 
and pistol cases are made like our serv- 
ice rifle cases. I once bought a reload- 
ing set for the .303 and asked the man 
I had bought it of how he extracted the 
caps from used cases. He said, “By 
hydraulic pressure.” So you can very 
well figure out why he wanted to sell 
his set, which of course did not include 
any decapping or recapping appliances. 
My method is quite simple and fairly 
quick, say about ten per minute, .303 
cases, and no messing about with water, 
and I have reloaded all kinds of pistol 
and rifle cases. It is a great pity that 
we cannot get American primers in this 
country, as in reloading U. M. C. cases I 
have to use the old anvils and it takes 
quite half a minute to get one out from 
the old cap. For pistol cases I gener- 
ally use black powder or bulk smoke- 
less, like Curtis & Harvey’s Amberite. 
This is a sporting powder, but does very 
well if not packed tight. I have also 
used it in military rifle cases for mid- 
range with metal-base bullets. This does 
very well at 500 yds., allowing 300 yds. 
sighting for loss of flip. The British 
gunsmiths do not cater to the shooting 
crank at all, and the only reloading 
tools I can get worth having are made 
by the Ideal Manufacturing Company.— 
P. J. Beaumont, Watford, England. 


Answer.—yYour letter is very interest- 
ing, as it is not often that we get let- 
ters from guncranks after our own 
heart, one who will find a way to do 
things so as to be able to carry on his 
favorite stunt, and it is with this feeling 
that we pass the letter on to the gun- 
cranks of the United States. A gun- 
crank may be akin to the Bolsheviki 
over there, but here we are damphools 
and fit subjects for a bat house. We 
always knew that the working man in 
England could not afford a gun, but 
thought that all others were addicted to 
gunnery of some sort, and it comes as a 
surprise to find that we were wrong in 
our estimation of the English. We once 
advocated the making of cartridges 
after the European style on account of 
the flash holes distributing the flame 
more than in American types, but later 
on gave it up on account of reloading. 
The Remington-U. M. C. have a branch 
house at Eldon Buildings, 17 Eldon 
Street, London, E. C. 2, where you ought 
to be able to obtain U. M. C. primers.— 
Editor. 


TI would like to know 
me where I can get 


if you can advise 
a 6mm. Lee Straight- 


Pull, rebored for a .256 Newton, and 
about what it will cost?—O. E. Jernigan 
Cusick, Wash. 


Answer.—Our advice would be to send 
your rifle to A. W. Peterson, 1425 Law- 
rence Street, Denver, Colo. We cannot 
say what the price will be, but rest as- 
sured that Mr. Peterson will not rob you 
—Editor. 
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The Grand American Handicap. 
By Peter P. Carney. 


Advised by physicians early in June 
to renew his acquaintance with the 
great outdoors and to take up some form 
of recreation if he wished to regain his 
health, which had been sapped by a long 
siege of typhoid fever, George William 
Lorimer, former mayor of Piqua, and 
now a most respected citizen of Troy, 
Ohio, went back to his first love, the 
shotgun, and after nine weeks of clay 
target practice he shot in and won the 
Grand American Handicap, the “big” 
event of the Grand American Handicap 
Trapshooting Tournament, and for these 
many years regarded as the blue ribbon 
event of trapdom. 

We say Lorimer, when ordered to re- 
new his acquaintance with outdoor life, 
went back to his first love—the scatter- 
gun. Years ago, or, to be more exact, 
from 1898 to 1905, Lorimer was one of 
the best Known live bird shots in the 
United States. He was a conspicuous 
figure in all the live bird shooting tour- 
naments, but when live bird shooting 
cashed in its checks Lorimer laid the 
guns aside, and for nearly fifteen years 
he didn’t fire a shot, altho a great lover 
of shooting and of firearms. When he 
started to rebuild himself he owned 
about fifty guns, but none of them 
seemed to please. There was something 
about all of them that did not seem 
just right; in other words, they didn’t 
fit. 

So Lorimer set out to find a gun. In 
the nine weeks previous to the Grand 
American Handicap he purchased thirty- 
four trapguns, and on the opening day 
of the tournament he purchased an- 
other gun, right on the grounds, and it 
was with this last gun that he won the 
Grand American Handicap. Lorimer 
shot at more clay targets in the last 
few weeks than he shot at in all the 
other years of his existence, and no one 
can say that it hasn’t benefited him. 
It was his first appearance in a Grand 
American Handicap and without a rec- 
ord. In such cases a shooter is usually 
placed on the 16-yard mark, but remem- 
bering Lorimer’s ability from the live 
bird days the handicap committee placed 
him at 18 yards, and the shooting of 
the man out to regain his health veri- 
fied their judgment. 

During the nine weeks that Lorimer 
communed with nature, with nothing to 
do but buy shotguns and amuse him- 
self at breaking clay targets, he gained 
hirty pounds, and his breaking 98 tar- 
gets in 100 and winning the shoot-off 
for the honors with two of the best 
shots in the country will soon make 
iim his old self. This rejuvenation 
shows just what can be done by play. 
{n hour a day at play will keep the 
loctor away—and, as thousands of piiy- 
icians are trapshooters, they must have 
n idea that “busting” clay targets 

regular pastime. 

Lorimer was tied for first place in 
he Grand American Handicap with Ed- 
vard Hellyer, the Alexandria, Pa., mil- 


is 


er, and William E. Gordon of Mobile, 
Ala. s3oth Hellyer and Gordon are 
hatnpions of their respective states, 





which denotes their class. State cham- 
pions of 1919 are not false alarms. So 
when the trio broke 98 targets Lorimer, 
being the unknown to the vast majority 
of the thousands looking on, wasn’t even 
given consideration in the _ shoot-off. 
But in this he proved that he had just 
a little more nerve than his competi- 
tors. Gordon was leading by one tar- 
get and had four to shoot at and missed 





two of the four, which shows how badly | 


he went to pieces in the pinch. Hellyer 
seattered his four misses all thru his 
string, while Lorimer missed his two 


early in the string and finished strong. 
The strain told on all of them. 
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GEO. W. LORIMER, TROY, OHIO, WINNER OF 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


Lorimer is the fourth Ohio man to 
win the Grand American Handicap in 
its 20-year history, which mighty 
good percentage for the Buckeye state. 
Rollo Heikes of Dayton won the first 
one in 1900. Fred Harlow of Newark 


is a 


won in 1908; Mark Hootman of Hicks- 
ville won in 1913, and now Mr. Lorimer 
uphold 


comes thru to the glory and 
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with the wants of men who love the Sreat | 

outdoors. hey resist wind, cold and 
moisture. Made of the same north country wool 
that has made Patrick cloth famous. 


a 
[ ows garments that conform exactly 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth. 
It is essentially a north country product, made 
of the thick, warm, lon3-fibre wool from ‘'sheep 
that thrive in the snow.” 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Outing, Garments, 
Blankets and Robes. Easily identified by the 
Patrick label. If he does not handle them, let 
us direct you to one who does. 













Send for th 

PATRICK- — 2 cy le 
T T OOK, also for 

DULUTH Elbert Hub- 

WOOLEN bard’s Book, 
MILLS “Bigger Than 


Weather.” 


No. 2 Ave. L Free. 


Duluth, Minn. 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes. 2 to 6 at 
$3.75. 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if notsatisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America, Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for fre atalog today 


Metz & Schloerb Sutis,‘wis' 
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WINNERS OF GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TRAPSHOOTING TOURNAMENT EVENTS. 





James S. Day, Cuero, Tex., winner of the South Shore Country Club open event, with 198 in 200. 

Dave Fauskee, Worthington, Minn., who tied Chan Powers in the Class A of the Classification shoot and lost on t! 
ff. Broke 100 straight. 

William Hoon, Jewell, Ia., one of the three ties for first at 100 straight in the South Shore Country Club special. 

bB. F. Elbert, Des Moines, Iowa, winner of the Hazard trophy—the World’s Championship, at Doubles Targets, challens 
George Andrew Miller, Brewton, Ala.—10-year-old—win ner of the Junior Championship with 49 in 50. 

Cc. M. Powers, Decatur, Ill., winner of the Class A Classification event, 100 straight and 20 straight in shoot off. 
Frank M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., winner of the Open All Round Championship; the American Amateur Champi 


ship from 18 yards, with 200 straight, and the Columbus Cub for high average in the shoot. 
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John W. Akard, Fairplay, Mo., tied for American Amateur Championship. 

Nice Arie, of Menard, Tex., the American Champion at Doubles Targets. 

—~Mark Arie, Thomasbor, Ill., winner of the Amateur All Round Championship. 

Captain Andy Meaders, Nashville, Tenn., oldest entrant, 81 years old. 

J. H. Mayer, Madison, Wis., with 46 breaks in 50. Mayer is 72 years of age. 

W. E. Gordon, Mobile, Ala., tied for first in Grand American Handicap. 

-Edward Hellyer, Alexandria, Pa., tied for first in Grand American Handicap. 

Mrs. A. H. Winkler, Chicago, Ill., winner of the Woman’s Amateur Championship with 90. 

Lieut. Commander F. P. Williams, U. S. N., winner of the Army Navy Championship, 99 and 20 straight in shoot off 
R. D. Morgan, Washington, D. C., tied for American A mateur Championship. 

Frank S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y., American Amateur Championship, 199 in 200 and 50 straight in two shoot offs. 
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nor of the state, 
ore than any of the other three. 
We mentioned in an earlier 


in on the grounds and then going out} 
nd winning the Grand American Han- 
dicap with it. The reason for this, no 
uubt, was that the gun was a perfect 


for guns must fit just like shoes or} 
shoes do not fit they | 
If a gun doesn’t fit it! 
is impossible for a shooter to make good | 


clothes. If your 
hurt your feet. 


scores, and, besides, it jolts him. 
who shoot well only carry one 
They get one that fits, and from that 
time on they are satisfied. 

But what we were driving at is that | 
jast year John Henry of Elkhart, Ind., 
came to the Grand American Handicap, | 
tried a gun on the grounds that fitted | 
him better than the one he had, and | 
he borrowed it and then went out and | 
won the Grand American. 





BART LEWIS, AUBURN, ILL. 


of the Professional Championship, 
yards, with 200 straight. 


Winner 18 


In the South Shore Country Club Spe- 
cial in this year’s shoot, E. W. Thim- 
gan, a Nebraska shooter, laid his gun 
in one of the racks and when he went 
back for it it was missing. He bor- 
rowed another gun and proceeded to 
break 100 straight targets, tieing for 
first. This was something Mr. Thim- 

in had never been able to do with his 

vn gun. And then we have Lorimer 
ming in the last day with a new gun 

id winning the G. A. H. After awhile 


ere will be a batch of shooters trying | 


':e method of borrowing someone else’s 
n to see if they can do better 
than the one they own. 


Just one thing we want to call atten- | 
mn to in this year’s Grand American— | 
mething that but few people know of, | 
about, | 


d which everyone should know 
r it is an example of the fair sports- 
nship that predominates. Richard 
rstell of Grafton, W. Va., the cham- 
mn of that state, 
e of his strings of 20, but when he 
is thru shooting he noticed that the 
orer had marked him up for 20 breaks. 
» asked that he be credited with two 
sses. Gerstell 





and with a higher | 


para: | 
‘aph about Lorimer purchasing a new | 


Those | { 
gun. | 











TRADE 


ARBLE 


MARK 


S Hunting Knives 
and Safety Axes 


are ‘‘tools’’ you can absolutely rely on. They never fail inan emergency 
and will always do their part in making your outing a success. The name 
‘*Marble’s’’ on your knife or axe is an assurance that you have brought 
the very best that can be made. 


Marble’s ‘‘Woodcraft” Knife 


Combines the good features of all 
hunting knives. Adapted for stick- 
ing, skinning, cleaning, slicing. 
Biggest value on the market. Blade, 4! inches; laminated leather handle, 334 
inches; aluminum tip. Weight 5 ounces. Price (Sheath included) $1.65. | 


Other style knives for hunters, campers and fishermen, 55c to $5.50 each. 


Marble’s No. 2 Safety Axe 


Every hunter and camper needs 
one, Length 11 inches. Weight, 20 ounces. Steel 
handle with hard rubber side plates and nickel-plated 
rasa lined guard that folds into handle when axe is in use. Solid 
steel blade, 23, x 4 inches. Price $2.75. 


Safety axe with Selected hickory handle, 
Order 
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$1.65. 


If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You. 
Direct. Write for Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 


571 Delta Ave., 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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\ GEAREO-TO-THE ROAD 


**lam penalized if ever 
one comes back,’’ 


\ K oe are as anxious to supply 
you with the best tires 
made as you are to get 

them. That’s why we feature Mil- 
ler tires. We found by careful in- 
vestigation that Miller Tires are 
uniform in mileage—that, tire after 





with 


broke 18 targets in| 


finished his 100 tar-| 









tire, they wear the same under like 
conditions. That uniform tires 
mean no “second bests.” 


. If you want mileage certainty, come 
here and get these long-distance runners. 
And get acquainted with our quick ser- 
vice, expert work, and reasonable charges. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


Chas. C. Collins, Mgr. 
1508-12 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. 
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The Carbide Gas 


m» Brilliant Search Light 


ME To wear on the head, for Hunters, 
Trappers and Campers, that want 
the best 


Single or double lens with darkening door. Several 
types from $7.50 to $9.25. Candle Flame burns 10 hours, 
Flat Flame 5 hours on one filling of carbide, costing less than 
4 cents. The brilliant light is due to the 31,- inch reflector. 
PRESENT OWNERS PLEASE NOTE: The 1919 double curve 
reflectors are now ready, will be shipped to any address on 
receipt of $1.00. Fits all models since 1908. 


Ask for the Brilliant Search Light at all dealers or direct. 
Catalogue mailed free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 5° 52,,Dearborn St., Dept. 4 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Most Poste Author — With Millions of ot Finds | 


Harold Bell Wright | 


Has more readers than all other writers 
of fiction combined. The demand for his 
new novel—just published—required a 
first printing of forty car loads—750,000 || 
copies. It is the greatest novel this i] 
popular author has ever written. The || 
story is vibrant with the local color of 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks—‘‘The 
Shepherd of the Hills’”’ country. 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT is a wonderful Ozark story of 
life and love, rich in philosophy, tender and sweet with pathos, master- 
ful in character analysis, charming in description, and thrilling in dra- 
matic action. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are more than 
creations—they are actual living, human beings. Auntie Sue’s ‘‘River 
Philosophy,’’ symbolizing the foundation principles of life, will 
strengthen human faith to happiness as it Re-Created Brian Kent. 


ii Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright— 
Nearly Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—-The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yes- 
terdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 

















16mo., Cloth 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 60 Cents 


**A literary gem that will live’’ 


The Uncrowned King 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
231-233 West Monroe Street E. W. Reynolds, President 








a | | 
Note—Y ou must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion Picture. | | 
Scenario and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY | 


Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation | 
Pomona, Cal. E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles all | 














ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp can be 'till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 
to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 
. never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 
in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You'll 
want our circular. Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 
““Auto’’ Air Bed. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


j 127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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|gets with 96 breaks. These two that 
|the scorer gave him would have mad 
|him 98, or a tie for first place. Gers 
‘tell, by all the rules of trapshooting 
| was entitled to the two targets, for th 
|rules say that the score cannot be 
| changed after two targets have been 
ishot at following the mistake, but Gers 
|teli knew he did not break the targets 
and he didn’t want them. 

THE TOURNAMENT ON THE WHOLE 

WAS A WONDERFUL ONE. 

| Two hundred seventy-eight thousand 
| three hundred forty-five targets were 
trapped—the third highest. There were 
798 starters out of 846 entrants in the 
Grand American, and all the other 
events filled up accordingly. The scor- 
ers aS a class were better than in any 
previous Grand American Handicap 
tournament. In winning the amateur 
championship from 18 yards, Frank M. 
Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., broke all 
200 targets. iNever before was this feat 
accomplished. Bart Lewis of Auburn, 
Ill., duplicated Troeh’s feat in the pro- 
fessional championship. 

Troeh, besides winning the 
championship from 18 yards, won the 
open all-round championship and took 
away the Columbus (Ga.) cup for high 
average, with 573 breaks in 600 targets. 
Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., 
broke 571, and Mark Arie of Thomas- 
boro, Ill., and Forest MeNier of Texas 
each broke 569. The amateur all-round 
championship was won by Mark Arie 
and his brother Nic of Menard, Tex., 
won the doubles championship of Amer- 
ica. The Hazard doubles trophy was 
retained by B. F. Elbert of Des Moines 
in a match with James S. Day of Cuero, 
Tex. Day won the South Shore Country 
Club open event with 198 in 200. 
| The American amateur championship 
/event—only state champions being eligi- 
ble—was really the classic event of the 
program. This was shot at 200 targets 
ifor the first time. The event was won 
iby Frank S. Wright of Buffalo, N. Y., 
|after tieing with R. D. Morgan of Wash- 
| ington, D. C., and J. W. Akard of Fair- 
|play, Mo., with 199 breaks each in 200. 
‘On the shoot-off Wright broke 50 
straight, while Akard missed his thir- 
teenth target and was eliminated on the 
|first 25. Morgan missed his first tar- 
get on the second shoot-off, and as 
| Wright refused to miss he could not be 
beaten. 

The South Shore Special resulted in 
a tie at 100 targets straight between 
William S. Hoon of Jewell, Iowa; E. W. 
|Thimgan of Louisville, Neb., and F. J. 
|Cairns of Tampa, the champion of Kan- 
| sas. The premier honors in the classi- 
| fication shoot went to Chan Powers of 
'Decatur, Ill., with 100 straight and 20 
|more straight in the shoot-off against 
|Dave Fausekee of Worthington, Minn. 
|The woman’s championship was won by 
|Mrs. A. H. Winkler of Chicago with 90 
breaks. The veterans’ championship 
was won by J. H. Mayer of Madison, 
Wis., with 46 breaks in 50. Mayer is 
72 years of age. George Andrew Mil- 
ler, 10 years old, of Brewton, Ala., won 
the junior championship with 49 breaks 
in 50. The army-navy championship 


amateur 








was won by Lieut. Commander F. P. 
Williams, U. S. N., with 99 and 20 


in the shoot-off with Capt. 
A., New York. 


straight 
Tracy H. Lewis, U. S. 


Hard Score to Beat. 

In the Colorado State Trapshooting 
tournament George Burt, a professional! 
shot living in Denver, won the Spalding 
Medal, open to all shooters in Colorado 
and New Mexico, with 100 straight. 
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Fighting the Flying Circus, by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker; 370 pages; 
$1.50 net; Fred’k. A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 


The names of Rickenbacker’s com- 
rades are those which will blaze in his- 
tory’s pages as their country’s heroes, 
faithful to the death. Raoul Lufbery, 
Douglas Campbell, Norman Hall, 
Quentin Roosevelt, Frank Luke, Ma- 
jor Peterson and Charles Chapman 
are names whose mention causes a 
throb of pride and gratitude in every 
true American heart. These, and 
many others who served as well but 
of whom the last sacrifice was not re- 
quired, were Rickenbacker’s men and 
his comrades, and in his great book of 
American air fighting he tells many 
wonderful, daring and pathetic stories 
of the brotherhood of these young, 
high-hearted knights of the air. They 
protected him and he them, many a 
time, from hovering death in the air. 
They gave liberally to each other of 
loyalty and inspiration. 


The Grizzly, by Enos A. Mills; 290 
pages; illustrated; $2.00 net; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York. 

Mr. Mills’ description of America’s 
greatest wild animal will be interesting 
to all those who admire the grizzly for 
his courage, who wish to see his species 
preserved, and who prize his hide as a 
game_ trophy. Among the chapters 
found in the book are the following: 
Grizzly Sagacity; Cubs and Mother; 
Making a Bear Living; Being Good to 
Bears; Trailing Without a Gun; When 
the Grizzly Plays; New Environments ; 
On the Defensive; Will the Grizzly Be 
Exterminated? In the latter chapter 
Mr. Mills issues an eloquent appeal for 
the preservation of the grizzly, placing 
him in the same category with the mem- 
bers of the deer and sheep families 
with regard to his worthiness of pro- 
tection. The value of the book is en- 
hanced 100 per cent by the addition of 
the last-named chapter, in which the 
sentiment of Outdoor Life on bear pro- 
tection is fully voiced. Beautiful half- 
tone reproductions of grizzly photo- 
graphs abound throughout the book. 


The Game Birds of California (Contri- 
bution from the University of Cali- 
fornia Museum of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy), by Joseph Grinnell, Harold 
Child Bryant and Tracy Irwin Storer. 
University of California Press, Berke- 


ley; 1918. Large 8vo, pp. x-642, 16 
colored pls., 94 figs. in text. Cloth, 
$6, net. 


The volume of the above title is the 
‘omprehensive book on the game birds 
f California that sportsmen, nature 
overs and serious students of bird life 
iave long needed. The book aims to 
supply the naturalist with complete in- 
ormation to date regarding the life his- 
cries of California birds, to give the 
unter useful facts concerning the 
iirds he wishes to shoot, to furnish the 
egislator with helpful suggestions rele- 
ant to the preparation of game laws, 
nd to give the conservationist informa- 


tion which will aid him 
to perpetuate bird life. The authors 
took into account all four of these 


classes of readers and selected and ar- 
ranged their material accordingly. 
Every one of the 180 native game 
birds of the state is described in detail, 
these including the ducks, geese, swans, 


ibises, cranes, rails, snipe, sandpipers, 
curlew, plover, quail, grouse, pigeons | 


and doves. The localities in which each 
is found and the times of the year when 
it is found are designated and its life 


history and habits are accurately de- 
scribed. 
Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 


Postage extra. 
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The Remington natural history chart 


of game animals, just issued, combines 
ertistic interest and educational value 
to a degree seldom accomplished in ad- 
vertising. It is 
hanger for display in sporting goods 
stores, hardware stores and sportsmen’s 
clubhouses, and is reproduced by the | 
lithographic process from a _ full-color 
drawing by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Thirty-one different North American 
species are shown, the range being from 





Best Game and A Target Sertricaes | 











the cotton-tail rabbit to the giant Alas- 
ka brown bear. They are placed 


in his efforts 


in the form of an art | 


} 
| 


| by Prof.Stainsky, origi- 


| All your trophies will 


| guaranteed. Write for 


| appreciation for the 
| perfect work he has 


| World Fairs. 


| Colorado Springs, Colo. 


in | 


groups, appropriate to geographical dis- | 


tribution and character of the animals, 
are shown among their natural 
roundings, and many are in action. 
addition to the animals, there is an at- 
tractive and accurate full-color drawing 
of a target range with a group of shoot- 
ers enjoying their sport. 

As embellishments, there 


are full- 


color illustrations of the four most pop- | 


ular Remington auto-loading and slide- 


action repeating rifles, and forty-four 
most popular ball cartridges manufac- 


Rifles 
are all 


tured by Remington U. M. C. 
and cartridges, like the animals, 
carefully marked for identifics 
to a certain extent the 
indicates the sizes of cartridges recom- 


sur- | 
In | 


ition, and | 
arrangement | 


mended as being most suitable for use | 


in hunting the various game animals. 








FTER you dry those wet duds be- 

fore the camp-fire and get 

ready to hit the bunk, use a 

little Sloan’s Liniment for that Rheu- 

matic Twinge, Lumbago, Sore 

Muscle, Stiff Joints. It will soon pene- 

trate without rubbing and send a warm 

glow of comforting relief through the 
afflicted part. 


Keep a bottle handy the whole trip 
for all pains and aches. All druggists. 
35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 








‘Prof. Stainsky 


of national reputation. 
To be sure your rare 
game specimens are 
preserved true to life, 
they should be mounted 


nator of plastic art in 
taxidermy —the only 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 


becomemounted perma- 
nent if preserved by his 
art. Established in 
1874. All work strictly 


prices. We have numer- 
ous letters from the 
world’s greatest 
hunters, expressing 


done for them. Medals 
awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 


Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company 











BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
ai We have reprinted another edition of ie 


**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
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Advertisements under this head are 
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inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisemen! 


iM 


ie 


inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless numbe 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapes 


and most effective you can buy. 


Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dule Terriers inthe World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





LIONHEART AIREDALES have earned 

a national reputation for gameness, 
intelligence and high standard of ap- 
pearance. They are making good on 
both fur and feathered game in practi- 
cally every state in the Union and Can- 
ada. Registered puppies that are bred 
to hunt and fit to show now ready for 


delivery. Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), An- 
aconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe Ken- 
nels.) 10-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters ‘and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
etc. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, etc. 
Rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
dales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
log, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf 





COCKER SPANIELS — Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 10-1t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, Ohio. 
7-tf 





SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn 
8-12t 





FOR SALE—Trained and_ untrained 

’coon, opossum, skunk and _= squirrel] 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 9-3t 


“OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 
PLEASURE AND GOLD 


The Largest Thoronghbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion 
hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- 
ing parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
partner. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


THE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 











HIGHLY trained ’coon, skunk, opossum, 
fox, wolf, deer, cat and rabbit hounds; 
shepherd and collie stock dogs; rat dogs, 


Airedales, squirrel dogs; all trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. Enclose 
stamp. Clarence Smith, Altamont, III. 


10-1t 





FOR SALE—Pointer puppies, whelped 
May 19th; liver and white; none better 
in West. Fishel’s Frank stock. G. C. 
Henry, Box 1016, Taft, Cal. 10-1t 
HUNTING DOGS for sale. Rabbit hounds, 
foxhounds, ‘’coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bcar, deer, wolfhounds, setters, 
pointers. Brown's Kennels, York, Pa. 
9-6t 











REAL TREE DOGS—’Coon, deer, bear, 

cat, fox and skunk hounds; also young 
and partly trained hounds. Prices right. 
R. F. Wallace, Van Buren, Ark. 10-3t 





WILL exchange Airedale, male, 10 

months, with long pedigree; a fine ani- 
mal, for .38 Special S. & W. revolver. H. 
McCabe, R. D. 2, Oley, Pa. 10-1t 


BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 


The ‘‘Go Get Em’’ Kind 
Guarantee, Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 
Dr. Deacon 10-It Willows, Calif. 








‘COON, mink, skunk, opossum, fox, 

rabbit, squirrel and bird dogs for sale 
reasonable. Large list sent free. W. P. 
Burrow, Pocahontas, Ark. 9-3t 





FOR SALE —Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





WOLF, stag and greyhound pups from 

extra fine dogs; $25 pair; some trained 
and part-trained dogs. Ben Ammon, 
Ponylake, Neb. 10-2t 





WANTED—Retriever for ducks, 
Chesapeake or spaniel. 
trained dog. T. W. 


prefer 
Desire thoroly 
Vardell, Southwest- 





ern Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 10-1t 
THOROBRED Airedale puppies from 
big-game hunting parents; healthy, 


ranch-raised fellows; $15 and $20. Box 
1, Rea, Idaho. 10-1t 


TEXAS Horn Doc CALLs 


Beautiful one piece :easily blown. Grand 
tone. Average 18 inches. Price $2.50 
Postpaid. Money back guarantee. Calls 














auy bieed for miles 10-1t 
W. E. BECK Herrick, Ill. 
FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 


wolves, also ’coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 





LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
appreval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 6-6t 





FOR SALE—Well-trained beagles, bea- 

gle pups, rabbit hounds, fox terriers, 
poodles. farold Evans, Moore’s Hill, 
Ind. 10-2t 





HOUNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, 





deer, ‘coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5c stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 7-tf 
TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also 
‘coon and varmint hounds, on trial. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 











GREAT DANES For Sale—Seven mal 

pups, A. K. C. and D. K. C. registers 
stock. Write for particulars and prices 
Collins, The Fox Man, Ince., 100 S. Wal 
nut St., Reedsburg, Wis. 10-1 








FOR SALE—Airedale puppies; parents 
are A-1 bear, lion and cat dogs. Vic- 
tor J. Holmes, Craig, Colo. 10-1t 





REDBONE hound puppies for lion and 
bear hunting; $15. Box 1, Rea, Idaho 
10-1t 





Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, = 
and high grade — guns, sut and ti 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, aunaie are Hy pad 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paal, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

















SUPERFINE Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial, 6%-in. barrel, side-swing, square 


butt, staghorn grips, target. sights, 
Model 1905, absolutely perfect inside, 
very accurate, few slight exterior 


scratches, otherwise like new outside; 
beautiful blue finish, gun-crank condi- 
tion, perfect trigger pull, very light, 
quick, velvety double-action; action, etc., 
especially adjusted and hand-polished 
by Lee Knapp. This quality Smith & 
Wesson not manufactured today: very 
hard to get. First wire or draft for $50 
gets it; need the money; have too many 
fine revolvers. Will personally guaran- 
tee this gun; no finer one in America. 
Chauncey Thomas, care Outdoor Life. 





10-1it 
ONE ITHACA, 28-ga., 1% grade, 28 full: 
recently bought for experimenting 


work: factory condition; $35. One Ith- 
aca, 20-ga., 1% grade, Damascus barrels, 
30, full, in very good ‘condition: $30. One 
Hallenbeck 12-ga. Royal grade; Krupp 
fluid steel barrels, 28, full; hand en- 
graved, high-grade gun: like new; $35 
Want Stevens pump, 20-ga., 30 or 382, 
full. A. Mennen, 817 S. Floyd St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 10-1t 





3ARGAIN—Government .45 Colt auto- 

matic and holster and cartridges. Only 
been used few times; like new inside 
and out; $25. Blowpiping outfit and 
book describing use (300 pages), never 
been used: cost $17: $12. Bristol steel 
telescope fishing rod, never been used 
$5. Marble’s hunting knife, never been 
used; $1.50. High-grade compass; $1.75. 
Howard W. Loring, 211 Admiral St., 
Providence, R. I. 10-1t 





.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel 
driving in a piece of high-grade steel! 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
.22 Winchester special cartridge. Prics 
$5, $5.25 or $5.50 for a 24, 26 or 28-in. 
barrel. Send complete run by insured 
parcel post. Charles A. Diller, Lock Box 
534, Dayton, Ohio. 10-11 





FOR SALE—.38-56 Winchester, Mod 

1886 rifle, 26-in. round barrel, ful 
magazine, solid frame, case hardened, 
Ibs. Ideal No. 3 reloading tool, sing] 
adjustable chamber, bullet mould. She 
resizing die; shell muzzle resizer, bluin 
on barrel and magazine. All in perfe: 
second-hand condition; $18.50. a 
Rhoads, Dedham, Iowa. 10-1 





FREE to gun owners. Send $1 for m 

three formulae, rebluing gun _ parts 
rust remover for gun parts, and f 
making nitro-solvent oil, and receiv 
free, your choice, guaranteed. safet 
razor or self-filling fountain pen. Ea 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 10-2 





BRAND NEW. .32-cal. Savage auto. pis 
tol; $20. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrenc 


Denver, Colo. 10- 
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SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE! A gun- 
mith for 38 years offers to you for 


dollar material prepared ready for | 


I uires no machinery. 
the work. Will send directions with ma- 
terial. Address York Gun & Inventing 


ing and browning gun barrels and | 
ts. The same as all factories use. | 
Anyone can dv | 


York, Pa. 10-1t | 





\RGAIN—One only, 


telescope sight, | 


made by A. W. Peterson of Denver; | 
vating cross-hairs with three adjust- | 


ments, in fine condition and like new 

uout. Would retail today at about 
3100; about 5 power. First check for 
$50 gets it. 
ence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 
‘lI WAS NEVER more pleased with a 
cun than I am with the one I received 
from you,” writes Dr. O. R. T. of Ala- 
bama. Will try and satisfy you too, if 
you will give me a chance. Write for 
gun list. Buy, sell and exchange. Car- 
ver, the Gun Dealer, 346 Main St., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 10-1t 








FOR SALE—One 1895 Winchester, .30-06 

in perfect condition, take-down, Ly- 
man receiver rear, Sheard’s gold bead 
front sights; 125 cartridges and genuine 
leather saddle scabbard; $55 takes the 
outfit. Casper R. Aarestad, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. 10-2t 


FOR SALE—.30-40, '95 model Winches- 

ter, 28-in. barrel, fine wood and check- 
ering; Malcolm 6-power telescope; $50. 
45 D. A. S. & W., shoots .45 Colt auto. 
cartridge in clips; $20. .45 Government 
Colt automatic; $20. .30 Luger; $25. Ad- 
dress J. D. O'Meara, Lead, S. D. 10-1t 


BARGAIN—New 28-ga. Parker, 28-in. 

barrels. ivory sights, chambered long 
shell, great shooter; cost $51; sell $40, 
or trade 16-ga. equal value. Also Ideal 
loading set; cases, wads less than cost. 
P. M. Webster, Fort Collins, Colo. 10-1t 











SELL OR EXCHANGE—7 volumes ‘“‘Cy- 

clopedia of Mechanical Engineering” 
and 12 volumes “Modern Engineering 
Practice.” Wanted, high-power rifles 
and pistols. Send stamp. Walter Mundt, 
Carter, Mont. 10-1t 


Weber Arms, 1627 Law- | 


| 
| 
| 


'95 MODEL Winchester rifle chambered 


.30 ’06 cartridge, receiver sight; belt 
and ademas fifty cartridges This outfit 
is like new; $50. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo 10-1t 





FINE STOCK for Colt double hammer- 

less shotgun; pistol grip, checkered; 
very fine dark wood; $8. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





PERFECT hand-made, sized, lubricated, 


lead and alloy hollow-point and gas- | 
check bullets; all sizes; prices right. W. | 


A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 10-1t 


ONE SOLE-LEATHER take-down case 
for 1906 .22-cal. W ine hester rifle, mut- 





ton-leg shape, new; $5. Weber Arms, | 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t | 





KRAG carbine, $12. .50-cal. Sharps Ca- 

det rifle, $8; Baker single-barrel trap 
gun, with leather case, $60. Shepherd 
Stove Co., Roanoke, Va. 10-1t 





SELL—U. S. rifle, Model 1917, ‘‘Enfield,”’ 
for best offer or trade for Newton. 
Thomas Messergmith, Manchester, N. Y. 
10-1t 





B. S. A. AIR RIFLE, .22 cal., like new; 

peep sight on rear, special sight in 
front; 500 pellets; $27. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





FOR SALE—Winchester .22 automatic, 

fine condition; leather case, Sheard 
front sight; price, $20. Thomas Shel- 
hamer, Greenwood, Wis. 10-1t 





ONE ONLY—New Smith & Wesson, .38 

Special, 6-in. revolver, square butt; 
$31.50. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





GUNSTOCK blanks; selects, $1; fancy, 

$2; extra, $4; military, $1.50, $2.50, $5. 
Cc. T. Harner, 113 No. Isabella, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 9-6t 





S. & W. TARGET pistol, new, shoots .22 

long-rifle cartridge, 10-in. barrel, tar- 
get sights; $30. Weber Arms, 1627 Law- 
rence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





.30-30 MARLIN, - Marble rear. sight; 

$17.50. .38 Special Smith & Wesson, 
one 6% and one 4-in. barrel; $20. Par- 
ker, DH grade, 12-ga., automatic ejectors; 
cost $125; perfect condition; $75. Chas. 
Steinhoff, Johnson, Kan. 10-1t 





ONE PAIR pearl grips for .38 Officer’s 
model Colt revolver and one pair for 

Police Positive Colt revolver; $6 pair. 
One pair for Special Army Colt: $12.50 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—Two single-action .45 Colt 
revolvers, 5%-in. barrels, exception- 

al y new condition; twenty ($20.00) dol- 
ars each Ln o. b. Tacoma. A. G. Kellen- 
bs rger, 35 S. 11th St., Tacoma, Wash. 
10-1t 











FOR SALE aca No. 1 Special, new, 
12-ga., 16-in., both full, 7% Ilbs.; $30. 
Remington pump, standard grade, raised 


rib, 12-ga., full choke, fine condition; 
$25. L. H. Sholts, Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 
10-1t 





\NTED—Newton .256 and reloading 
ools, with privilege of examination at 
e.press office. State fully what you 
hive in first letter. B. L. McGuire, Pe- 
terson, Utah. 10-1t 





G ’N BLUING and browning secrets; 
ame methods like factories use; ma- 
al cheap; guaranteed; mailed for only 
money order. E. J. Simon,, Box 38, 


ne, Wis. 10-1¢ | 





NCHESTER .401—Fancy checked pis- 





1 grip; Winchester .351; Winchester | 


telescope; Colt .45, single-action. 
ink Wilkinson, 1446 Michigan Ave., 
ffalo, N. Y. 10-1t 





R SALE—Winchester sporting rifle, 
5 eal., fancy walnut stock, shotgun 
tt; perfect condition, been used very 


le. Harry Heinzman, Seneca Falls, 
A 10-1t 





HAVE cartridge collection of 50 
artridges at $5 per collection, each | 
tridge marked what they are. Weber | 
ns, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stephen Van 


Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., | 


New York. 2-12t 





REVOLVERS, automatic pistols; buy and 
sell. Standard Mercantile Co., 915 No. 
16th St., Boise, Idaho. 10-1t 





35.000 ROUNDS. .45-70-500 cartridges; 
special price in case lots. Weber Arms 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





.22 SAVAGE, Model 1919, N. R. A. Mili- 
tary, .22-cal. rifle, new; $25. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





PLENTY of old-style reloading tools. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 10-1t 





.38 SPECIAL S. & W., 4-in. barrel, good 
condition, square butt: $23.50. Weber 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTS 
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Books and Magazines. 





BOOKS—“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang, 

“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy,” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 





your kitty to play,with), 10c. Address 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 4-tf 
BACHELOR BERT’S Love Letters to 

Miss Lexington. A book for wide- 
awake girls; 30c, postpaid. Address O. 
kK. Publishing Co., 175 Thatcher Way, 
Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 





ROOTS AND HERBS—How to gather, 

where to sell; market prices; book 
postpaid or 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- 
lan, N. H. 1-12t 





Homesteads and Lands. 


WANTED—To buy small mountain 

ranch or homestead relinquishment in 
big-game country in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Montana or Idaho. Give particu- 
lars in first letter. Address T. Kalland, 
Jerome, Idaho. 10-1t 








$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, six acres fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hub- 
bard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, 7. 
-4t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





BEAUTIFUL hand-colored photographs 

of the Adirondacks; mounted, size 
8x10; sample, 35c. Evan C. Douglas, 
Saranac Lake, New York. 10-1t 





FRENCH art cards, war souvenirs and 
novelties. Price list free. L. Nicolas, 
109 Rue Sainte, Marseilles, France. 8-3t 





JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, III. 10-tf 








Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 





FOR SALE—.45-90 Marlin rifle; perfect 
condition. Price, $15. John F. Quinn, 
Leadville, Colo. 10-1t 








Birds and Animals. 





RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder’s 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 
ete. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 





mallard decoys for sale; 

$4 per pair; $11 for six. Quality and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Florence Con- 
verse, Camden, Mich. 10-1t 


A FEW GREY 





FERRETS—Young stock: $5 each; year- 
lings, $6 each: sacks, 75c each. Wal- 
ter Soldon, 17th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
10-1t 





FERRETS for sale, large or small lots. 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, 
Route 2, New London, Ohio. 9-3t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


BUD SHOOP, outfitter and guide, White 

Mountains of Arizona, for deer, bear, 
wild turkey and trout. Beautiful moun- 
tain scenery; gentle saddle horses and 
pack animals. Parties met at Springers- 
ville, Ariz., on Coast-to-Coast highway. 
Everything furnished; prices reasonable. 
Write for particulars. Blue, Ariz. 10-1t 








IF YOU are interested in big-game 

hunting, drop us a line. We have an 
abundance of deer, elk and bear; also a 
number of cougar. Located in heart of 
tocky Mountains. Competent guides; 
grood fishing. Witham & Witham, Dean, 
Mont. 10-2t 





WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer 
in one of the best deer countries in 
California: good fishing, experienced 

hunter. For further information write 

to George E. Knowles, Hunter and 

Guide, Hyampom, Trinity County, Calif. 

10-1t 





THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
3end, Wash. 4-tf 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a_ showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 


PORE em, E* te 

Mt. Sheep, Caribou 
and Deer Heads, properly handled for 
mounting; also scalps to mount any set 
of horns. Trade prices to all. Duty free. 
You can mount and sell these heads 
during your quiet season. 

EDWIN DIXON, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO. 

















Thoughts on Dog Show Type. 


I have written a good deal on judging, 
and I believe my efforts to not only 
standardize show dogs, but to standard- 
ize judges, superintendents and bench- 
ing, and place them on a business foun- 
dation will some day bear fruit. Type 
and what it stands for, or rather does 
not stand for, has been a prolific basis 
for argument, which has been detrimen- 
tal to the dog fanciers and dog lovers 
and dogs. 

Since the early days of dog fancy our 
minds have been focused on type, al- 
most to the exclusion of every other at- 
tribute of the show dog, and the word 
type has been so riveted in our minds 
that every other word which might be 
applied to dogs has been virtually ex- 
cluded. If we could only allow the word 
“beauty” to take its place in the tech- 
nical show description of dogs, we would 
often have a much more intelligent view 
of a dog. We talk about quality, sym- 
metry, refinement of outline—all very 
necessary—but everyone seems to fight 
shy of applying the word beauty, hand- 
some, ete., ete., to our show dogs. 

As I have before written, there is a 
confusion in the minds of many people 
on the subject of type and quality, and 
not until our dog shows are admitted to 
be for promoting a standard of beauty 
among dogs, and that these standards 
of type and quality are what constitutes 
beauty in a dog, will there be a clean- 
cut understanding on the subject. De- 
spite, or perhaps because of, its ten- 
dency to limit divergency (proscribing 
to a not always desirable sameness) it 
seems that even the field trial men are 
beginning to take a stronger hold on the 
idea of the soundness of the policy of 
adhering to a type or breeding to a 
standard. That this has certain virtues 
to recommend it hardly anyone will 
deny. Its strong points are, of course, 
that it acts as a regulus, promoting su- 
periority and emphasizing peculiarities 
of physical structure deemed worthy of 
perpetuation and_ eliminating those 
which are not. 

It is plainly evident to the student of 
dogs and dog showing that we could not 
have developed any of our domestic 
breeds of animals without this selective 
feature. 

In the book I am writing on the dog, 
‘alled “A Study of the Dog,” I am going 
to show with diagrammatic drawings 
what the dog shows have done for dogs 
and the dog fancy thru these selective 
features. But at the same time, it is 
worth remembering that so specialized 
a product as the race-horse type and 
the greyhound type was developed thru 
racing and not thru the show ring. Of 
course, this is the development of a 
strictly practical type; therefore, it is 
obvious it had to be developed thru 
strictly practical competition. 

It has been said that the bench show 
type of greyhounds could in no wise 
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compete on the course with its field- 
tested congeners, being too elaborated 
from the point of view of physique, 
while the near-up “dynamic” or acquired 
traits are, as a rule, lacking. Of course, 
this is only true theoretically, or in 
part; it so happens in the case of grey- 
hounds. As a rule, the show dogs are 
a product of the working dog; they are 
simply show specimens of the working 
greyhound and not a type bred alone for 
show purposes. Breeders have not as 
yet, to any extent worth mentioning, 
taken hold of the greyhound to breed 
it for show purposes alone. There is 
no doubt in the case of the greyhound 
the theoretical formation is so carefully 
defined that if fire and determination 
and fitness had no bearing the show dog 
could win, but these hidden qualities 
are what count in coursing. This is 
the very reason why I advocate the elim- 
ination of all theoretical points in judg- 
ing. I believe in making merit in a 
dog show rest solely on a standard of 
beauty. 

Field trial men and shooting men 
scout the idea of breeding for anything 
but hunting qualities, but if show points 
are neglected altogether, we see fox- 
hounds, pointers, setters, beagles, etc., 
reverting to plain ugliness and glaring 
faults. You see your pointers and set- 
ters with long bodies, slabbiness, light 
boned and angularity, and a snipey cast 
of head, all of which faults may be ag- 
gravated or largely eliminated by prop- 
er selection. In other words, except 
with greyhounds and whippets, beauty 
and correct anatomy may be just as 
well combined with practical utility in 


a working dog as not. Where to draw 
the line between specimens possessing 
certain desirable field functions, like 
speed and propensity to hunt, finding 
and pointing game, and those possessing 
such show points as size, sedateness and 
nobility of aspect and carriage, breed- 
character, quality and a general nicety 
of detailed finish appears to be the puz- 
zle, and it really often comes down 
largely to a matter of cult, or individ- 
ual preference. Climatic environment is 
often involved, and so is also precision 
of discernment. In fact, “‘type,” like so 
many other phenomena hardly observed, 
is a bit occult and reveals the selective 
and creative hand of nature constantly 
at work, faintly or strongly guided by 
man. 





Kennel Queries. 


I have a male Airdale, six years old 
and the last month or so he has had 
a very large enlargement of his testicles 
One of them is about the size of a double 
yoke egg or larger, the other about nor- 
mal. Seems all swollen up and feverish. 
Seems so large at times it bothers the 
dog to run and has taken away over 
half of his pep. He used to be full of 
life and always acted like a dog of a 
year old. He has lost weight, looks bad 
in coat and eyes.—Geo. L. Harker, San 
Fernando, Calif. ° 

Answer.—From the description given 
we believe your dog has what is called 
orchitis. This condition generally arises 
from some injury. The affected parts 
are swollen, hot, and painful on manipu- 
lation; the scrotum looks smooth, tense 
and glistening; rise in temperature; loss 
of appetite. Treatment should consist 
of hot fomentations, some kind of sus- 
pensory or support, followed by inunc- 

tions of hot camphorated oil.—Editor. 

















BEAUTIFUL SETTERS. 


We have received from Dr. H. M. Beck of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the above photograph of as beauti! 
a brace of setters as ever a setterman laid eyes on; dear old Champion Sir Roger de Coverly, : 


a younger one. Champion Peg O’ My Heart. Ch. 
It does the heart of a setterman good to look over 


showed him and ran him in all his field trials. 


beautiful setter formation, and lovely, typical head. € 
the settermen of ten years ago will remember Sir Roger and his performances in the Field and on 


Bench. 


Sir Roger belonged to Dr. Beck, who broke hi 
Sir Roger died recently in his twelfth year. 
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FOR SALE—“* rare newly mounted 
Alaska moose _ head, 
spread of horns 62 inches; a massive, 
perfect head; duty free; express prepaid 
on approval. 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO. 








EVERYTHING in taxidermy, tanning 

ind fur work. Good robe tanner 
wanted. F. B. Finley, 145 S. W. Temple, 
Salt Lake. Utah. 10-3t 


~ RARE NEWLY MOUNTED 
GAME HEADS FOR SALE. 


Large R. M. Sheep Head, 17-inch base 
circumference of horns. Mounted Elk 
Head, 5l-inch length of beam, fourteen 
points. Large ten-point White Tail and 
Mule Deer Heads, Woodland Caribou 
Heads, Sets of Horns mounted or un- 
mounted. These heads are all newly 
mounted. Duty Free. 
on approval. 

EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO. 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 

Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 

7 Y E S log 56. It is FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
Seheol of Taxidermy. Elweod Bi Om: 








You can handle and tan your own 
furs and skins, hair on or off. You can 
make up-to-date lined fur rugs with 
mounted heads, open mouth finish. My 
tan formulas and time and labor saving 
methods enable you to do this profitable 
work at small cost. No former experi- 
ence necessary. You are certain of suc- 
cess; no spoiled skins. Complete formu- 
las and instructions only $3.00 postpaid. 
Duty free. 

EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO. 








Miscellaneous. 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 


rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, ON MAN. 


ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, | 
Cured or no charge. | 


goitre, sore eyes. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 
Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 


VERY FINE Heiser make, leather-bound 

No. 5 fish baskets; $6.50 each. These 
are real bargains. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 


BROTHER—Why use injurious tobacco 

when habit may be overcome so easily, 
inexpensively, with pleasant Florida 
root? Fine for indigestion. Send ad- 
dress if interested. Philip Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Fla. 10-2t 
STEVENS telescope sight, top detach- 

able mounts; 4-power; first money or- 
der $14 gets it. ‘Lemaire’ field glasses, 
5-power; fine condition; $12 cash. Stamp, 
please. <A. A. Field, Fillmore, N. Y. 10-1t 














FOR SALE—Model U. 3 H. P., Gray ma- | 

rine motor, complete, with Joe re-| 
verse gear and all fittings; new, in orig- | 
inal erate; $95 for complete outfit. Box 
1, Rea, Idaho. 10-1t 








Wild Rice, Wild Celery— Brings the Ducks 

Attract the ducks to any lake, pond or stream 
near you. Plant Wild Rice and Wild Celery now. 
Write for prices and literature, 0-1t 


. 1 
ip = & TERRELL, Nataralist, Dept. B-71, Oshkosh, Wis, 















T VO South Bend Anti-Back Lash reels, | 

new, for bait casting; $8.50 each. 
\\eber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, | 
Colo. 10-1t | 
\. HY suffer ingrown nails and ¢Ghil- | 

lains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 

ck relief and a cure or money back. | 
€ reular free. Eugene Eaton, re 
O-e. -12t 
NSENG—Old seeds of 1918 crop, 60c 
er thousand. Write for special prices 
large quantities. F. Gent, Rockford, | 
nn, 10-1t | 


.KE REAL beverages from grains; no | 
till used. Particulars free. Meriden | 
‘ ., Department P, Box 1151, Tacoma. 











ish. 10-3t } 





‘BACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial 


HEN Saturday 
comes—off you 
goto the country 
—thecaresof “the 
job” left behind. 
With your pal in the 
sidecar, as the miles 
flit by, you wonder 
why you ever stayed cooped 
up in the city over Sundays. 





You owe yourself a motorcycle 
and sidecar—the cheapest 
form of quick travel (40 to 60 
miles on a gallon of gasoline), 





Express prepaid 





| 
£\perba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf | 


and of course it will be a 


Harley - Davidson 
‘The National Champion’’ 


Ask Your Dealer About 
His Easy Payment Plan 








































Newton Arms and Ammunition 


Now Made and Sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Successors to 


THE NEWTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


33 BUFFALO, N. Y. 











You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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Shooting Mating Birds—Is This Sport? 


O true sportsman shoots mating birds. 
What about this fellow who is lying in wait 
somewhere to get a pair of mated teal? He 
shoots the hen, but the drake escapes—only to turn 
and alight by the dead body of his mate. 

Is it “sport” to shoot the drake? 

The American Game Protective Association says 
“No!”—Behind that “No” speak the voices of thou- 
sands of American sportsmen, members of this Asso- 
ciation. 

During the mating season birds are not wild,— 
they are too busy with their love, family and housing 
affairs,—and it is then that next year’s supply of 
game is raised. 


Not only that but birds who have gone through the 
winter have already proved their hardihood—and it 
is certainly not sportsmanlike to kill off such birds. 

If you are anxious to stop this kind of killing off 
of birds, deer and game of all kinds, join the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association. 

Among other game preserving measures, it is 
fighting for the Migratory Game Law—and your help 
as a lover of clean sport is needed. 

Join today and stop this bird-thief in the picture 
from stealing your game. 

NOTE: The magazines listed below are heartily in 
sympathy with our work. When you fill out the Member- 
ship Coupon, check the magazine you are most interested 
in and it will be sent to you for one year. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 


| enciose a check for $..........5% to cover dues of $1 and subscription 
to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) 


piration of my present membership). 
Publication 


Draw Regular one 

circle around Subscription 

publication Price 

wanted 
Field and Stream - . - - $2.00 - ‘ 
Michigan Sportsman - - - - 1.50 . ‘ 
National Sportsman - - - - 1.00 - 
Outdoor Life - - - - . 2 00 a 
Outer’s Book—Recreation = i 2.00 Ne = 
Sportsmen’s Review - - - - 3.00 - 

] oua already a subscriber to the mag- Signed 

azin you imdreate and wish to renew for 

on year from. the piration of your sub 


scription, please mention that fact. Address . 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
. Never in sport endanger human life. 
2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally. 

(at the ex- 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, 
work for better laws, and uphold the 
law-enforcing authorities. 

Price including 4. Respect the rights of farmers and pro- 
year’s member- perty owners and also their feelings 
ship in American 5. Always leave seed birds and game in 
Game Protective covers. 
Association 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
- $2.50 7. Discourage the killing of game for 

2 00 commercial purposes by refusing to 

&- purchase trophies. 

1.75 8. Study and record the natural history 

9 50 of game species in the interest of 

9 science. 

—e §. Love Nature and its denizens and 

3.00 be a gentleman. 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


The Dominant Superiority of 


Peters Shot Shells 


is recognized today by most sports- 
men. 


From the standpoint of effectiveness, 
they mean greater velocity, greater 
penetration, better patterns. From the 
standpoint of reliability, they mean wni- 
jv. mity of quality. From the standpoint 
of safety, they mean protection from 
back-fire, due to the ‘‘steel where steel 
belongs’’ feature in the head of the shell. 


Peters Shells were used by the 1919 
Champions of these states: Oklahoma, 
California, Nevada, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
N. Dakota, Texas, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Georgia; and by the victors 
in innumerable other events. 


Could there be a stronger quality 
demonstration? 


Cartridges 


With Peters Cartridge in your rifle, 
pistol or revolver, you soon will learn that 
the bullet goes exactly to the spot where 
you aim. And this perfect accuracy is 
so uniform that good marksmanship be- 
comes a comparatively simple matter. 


For instance, consider the record, 4599x 
4600, made by T. K. Lee, with Peters 
Cartridges, the world’s champion rifle 
record or his 1919 record of 1999 out of 
2000. Such scores could not possibly 
have been made without cartridges of 
absolute uniform quality. 


Insist upon Peters Cartridges and find 
out how well you really can shoot. 
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